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Learn the New Way — At Home 80 to 100 Words a Minute Guaranteed 



Every stenographer — everybody who uses a typewriter or who would use one 
if they knew how — should send in the coupon below or a post card or letter now 
for our wonderful new free book about this marvellous New Way in Typewriting. 
This book, which we send free, describes the secret principles of a wonderful 
new method of acquiring skill on the typewriter — a new method that has 
completely revolutionized the typewriting situation. Based on Gymnastic Finger 
Training away from the machine! Already thousands of men and women who 
never exceeded 30 to 40 words a minute are typewriting 80 to 100 words with 
half the effort and with infinitely greater accuracy than ever before — have in- 
creased their salaries from $10 and $15 a week up to $25, $30 and even $40 weekly. 

Only 10 Lessons— Easy for Anyone 

And the wonderful thing about the New 
Way in Typewriting is that you learn it at 
home in spare time, in only io lessons, and 
it is amazingly easy for anyone! What's 
more, you begin to increase your speed from 
the very first lesson and without interfering 
with your present work. 

In thousands of cases, the reason why people 
aren|t earning more money Is simply because 
they lack speed and accuracy on the typewriter. 
If you want to do as others — thousands of others 
have done — and earn $25, $30 or even $40 
weekly, our free book about the New Way in 
Typewriting will show you how. 

Entirely New 
Don't confuse this New Way In Typewriting 



with any system of the past. There has never 
been anything like It before. Special Gymnastic 
Finger Training Exercises bring results in days 



that ordinary methods will not produce In 
months. It is the greatest step in typewriting 
since the typewriter Itself was Invented — already 
its success has become nation-wide. 

Among the thousands of operators who have 
taken up this* system are hundreds of graduates 
of business colleges and special type- 
writing courses — many were so-called 
touch writers — yet there has been 
hardly a single one who hasn't doubled 
or trebled his or her speed and accu- 
racy, and their salaries have been in- 
creased in proportion. 



Sent to You on Trial 

So overwhelming has been the success of this 
New Easy Way in Typewriting that we will send 
you the entire course on trial. We give you a 
positive Money-Back Bank Bond guaranteeing to 
bring you both expert speed ana accuracy and 
to satisfy you with results or the Course will not 
cost you one cent. You are the judge. Your 
word decides it. 

• Right now we are making a special low price 
to new students in each locality to help advertise 
the New Way In Typewriting. If you are am- 
bitious to get ahead, If you want to get more 
money In your pay envelope, write us at once. 

Free — Amazing Book 

We have prepared a book which tells all about 
the New Way In Typewriting, which is free to 
those interested if 4c in stamps is enclosed to 
cover cost of postage, etc. It is a big 48-page 
book, brimful of eye-opening ideas ana valuable 
Information. It explains how this unique new 
method will quickly make your fingers strong 
and dextrous, hring them under perfect control, 
make them extremely rapid In their movements 
— how In a few short weeks you can transform 
your typewriting and make it easy, accurate and 
amazingly speedy — all this and much more is told 
in detail. No instruction book ever written, no 
matter what Its cost, ever told so plainly the 
real WHY and HOW of expert typewriting. By 
all means, mall the coupon or lust a postal or 
letter NOW. With the book we will send our 
Special reduced price to new students In each 
locality. Write today. 



Old "Touch" System Can't Com- 
pare with the New Way 

Of all the stenographers who take up 
the old "touch" system in business schools 
less than 5% ever use It In actual work. 
This is because the old touch system Is 
hard to learn, hard to maintain, and hard 
to use. The New Way Is different, based 
upon an absolutely new idea as to the way 
to get speed. It brings results In days 
that the old touch system doesn't bring in 
months. Get our free book and see why. 
Mail coupon or postal NOW ! 

After Taking 3 Touch Courses 

"I had worked through 3 systems of 
touch typewriting. However, my speed 
was low and the keyboard incompletely 
mastered. I then took up the study of the 
New Way and as a result I am now able 
to strike any letter or character blind- 
folded and without the slightest hesita- 
tion, and my speed has been brought up 
to 80 words per minute." — C. H. Emerick, 
Da Bole, I*a. Salary exactly doubled. 

From an Old "Touch" Writer 

"When I enrolled for the New Way I 
had completed a typewriting course and 
was already a touch writer, but I aver- 
aged only about 40 to 45 words a minute 
« — also made frequent errors. As to my 
present ability, I find by repeated actual 
tests that my speed from shorthand notes 
Is from 85 to 90 words a minute ; in copy- 
ing typewritten or printed matter I can 
reach about 95 words a minute ; ~ 

on familiar matter as high as 
110 to 112."— John H. Mar- 
quette, Smith's Falls, Ont. 

These are but a few of the 
many testimonials on file. 



Read What They Say 




"It is a genuine pleasure for me to recom- 
mend the Tulloss New Way. From 20 words 
a minute, inaccurate work, to a speed of 80 
words a minute, accurate work, a salary increase 
that makes it now exactly double what it was when I 
began the study — this is the result obtained in my case from this 
most excellent course."— P. A. Nanslar, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Speed — Accuracy — Doubled Salary 

"Am now Chief Clerk to the Dept. of Parks and Public 
Property* Salary is exactly double what it was when I took up 
the study of the New Way. I can only say if you desire to 
increase your ability and salary, you will make no mistake in 
taking this Course. The instruction is of the highest order." — 
Anna S. Cubbison, 109 Hoerner St., Harrisburg, Pa. 



THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 

COLLEGE HILL, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 




Mail Coupon Now 



Mail This Today for Bigger Pay 

Please send your Free Book about the New Way in Type- 
writing. This incurs no obligation on my part. I enclose 4c in 
stamps to cover mailing, etc. 

Name 

Address 

Occupation 

Mail to THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 1905 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 
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Bettina Loved a Soldier 



(Universal) 



By DOROTHY DONNELL 



This story was written from the Photoplay and Novelette of LUDOVIC HALEVY 



L'abbe Constantin Begins the Tale 

I am an old man, I, sixty and six next 
Lady's Day, Dieu vol ens, yet it is 
very lately I have learnt an aston- 
ishing thing. There are people who 
live in that wild, savage America who 
are quite civilize. V raiment! I speak 
only the truth when I say it, for I 
have seen them with my own eyes. 
Upon my book-shelf is a book, much 
illustrated, called "The Native Tribes 
of North America," and in this so- 
learned book, the natives wear — oh, 
la ! la ! — many beads and feathers, and 
very little besides. But these Ameri- 
caines who came to Longueval are not 
at all like that. If I were an homme 
du monde instead of a priest, I think I 
would call them very beautiful and 
with costumes of a wonder ! And, as 
a priest, I know them to be good and 
generous. 

A month ago, it was, or perhaps 
two months. I am an old man, and 
time does not mean what it did to me, 
merci a Dieu, but I know that the 

(Thirteen) ( 



fields were yellow with young wheat 
and rye, and the lime-trees feathered 
with white bloom, when the coach 
drove into the village. Ah! that 
coach — how my poor people had 
dreaded its coming! For three gen- 
erations we of Longueval had fed 
from the hand of one family — a kind 
hand, tho it bore a ducal ring and 
was sometimes laid heavily on tenants 
dilatory with the rent. And now 
the estate was sold to strangers — to 
Americans — Protestants — mon Dieu ! 
— women! 

It shames me now to reflect how my 
heart was sad when they tell me what 
have happen. For worry, what is it 
but another name for rebuking the 
good God? But that infamous book 
was on my shelf — I read, I shudder, 
I tremble for my flock. 

Yet, hark you, in that coach that 
brought the new owners of Longueval 
were three ladies — one young lady, and 
two still younger ones. If you wish 
to hear how they looked, I will tell 



you what my nephew, Jean, who was 
walking with me, said, for a priest is 
not to be suppose to notice such 
things. 

"Mon oncle," said Jean, holding his 
cap of a soldier clasp with both the 
hands to his breast and looking after 
the carriage, '7a grande dame is as 
beautiful as Marie Antoinette, and la 
petite is as beautiful as a rose, but the 
other, ma fois, has the beauty of an 
angel of heaven !" 

He is young, my Jean, but he does 
not talk in this fashion usually, being 
rather a sober, silent fellow. For the 
village girls he never had a look or 
thought, tho Aimee, the miller's 
daughter, has set her cap for him 
openly. It did not please me to 
hear him approve these strangers so 
frankly, and I thought to plant a seed 
of warning in his mind. I suppose I 
blundered, for, tho I know something 
of Life and something of Death. I 
know very little of the thing they call 
Love. I have sometimes thought I 
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WUL DE LAVARDENS MEETS BETTINA AND HER SISTER 



might have been a better priest if I 
could have understood more of that 
strange, mysterious, human force for 
evil and good. 

"Ah, mon fils" I said gravely, "the 
faces of the new chatelaines of Lon- 
gueval do not matter as much as their 
hearts They tell me they are of a 
richness incredible. If they should 
prove generous, they may be a great 
blessing to us, for the crops are poor 
this year, and the cottages leak in the 
rain. Ah, it is as God wills! Soon 
we shall see/' 

And the very next afternoon old 
Pauline, the bonne who looks after my 
Jean and me, came to my study to tell 
me they were come. 

"And, Monsieur le Cure, what 
clothes they wear!" she exclaimed, 
raptly. "And, Monsieur le Cure, 
what gentle ways! And, Monsieur le 
Cure, what sweet faces!" 

I went out into the garden. I bowed 
low. And then I forget completement 
"The History of the Native Tribes of 
North America!" 

"This is the Abbe Constantin ?" said 
the oldest young lady, coming for- 
ward and holding out a small hand, 



white as a Frenchwoman's — and for 
sixty-six years I had thought Ameri- 
caines had red skins! "I am Mrs. 
Scott, and this is my little daughter 
Bella, and this my sister Bettina. It is 
really Bettina, you know, who has 
bought Longueval." 

"And I hope you are going to help 
me take care of it!" said Mademoi- 
selle Bettina graciously. "There is so 
much that a stranger cannot know 
about the needs of the village. I have 
brought you twenty thousand francs 
to distribute among your poor people." 

I am an old man, but I never had a 
thousand francs at one time to give my 
poor. It is a wonder I did not swoon. 

"But, mademoiselle," I stammered, 
"it is too much ! You should not beg- 
gar yourself. I — I — would not know 
what to do with it! And, also — I 
thought — I was told you were Protes- 
tants " 

They all laughed. "No," said Bet- 
tina sweetly, "we are of your own 
faith, Father, and when you have spent 
that, you shall have another twenty 
thousand. I would hate my money if 
I could not do a little good with it, and 
I want you to show me how." 



And this was the new mistress of 
Longueval we had all been dreading! 
Of a truth, her heart, at least, was of 
an angel. At that moment Jean came 
into the garden, tall, dark, handsome 
in his uniform. I presented him. 
Helas ! If one had not seen Made- 
moiselle Bettina at all, only Jean look- 
ing at her, he would have known she 
was very beautiful. 

A chatelaine of Longueval who 
gives twenty-thousand-franc notes as 
if they were one! A hundred families 
made happy! And my Jean at last 
looking at a woman ! What are we 
coming to? I am an old man, and 
cannot bear excitement as I used to. 
My pen quivers as I write, and my 
heart is full of joy for my people and 
fear for my Jean, who is like a son to 
me. 

For he was right! Bettina is very 
beautiful. 

As Told by Bettina 

It is two months since sister, Bella 
and I came to this queer little, dear 
little place, tucked away among the 
vineyards and poppy-fields of Nor- 
mandy. And in that time I have had 
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twenty- four proposals! To be sure, 
most of my suitors needed a shoe-shine 
and were decidedly frayed as to coat- 
sleeves, but they were Counts and 
Barons, antl had ancestral castles — 
very much out of repair — which they 
were anxious for me to share and 
shingle for them. It was rather amus- 
ing at first, but is becoming tedious. 
Wherever I go I stumble over noble- 
men ; they haunt the village ; they ap- 
pear at the manor-house with letters of 
introduction; a new batch springs up 
every day. 

There is one rather attractive 
count who established a claim upon 
our regard by being here under our 
own lime-trees to greet us when we 
first arrived at Longueval. His name 
is Paul de Layardens and he wears 
his manners as well as he does his 
clothes. His estate adjoins mine; he 
rides a blooded horse with spirit and 
grace and is just the sort of a story- 
book hero to capture a girl's imagina- 
tion. But, like all story-book heroes, 
he is a man of paper and words, and 
I dont know why I am wasting time 
on him. 

Yes, I do, too. It. is because I am 
afraid to speak or think about Jean 
Beaupres. 

He is the nephew of the Abbe of 
Longueval. He is as tall as I am short 
and as dark as I am blonde, and he 
has the glance of a child and the smile 
of a boy and the spirit of a man. And 
I am afraid I am in love with him. 

I am afraid because, altho his eyes 
say he is in love with me, his lips talk 
about the weather and the village and 
everything and anything except me, 
and what is more, I dont believe he 
ever will say what I want him to say. 
It is all my wretched money. Think 
of it ! And I never realized how poor 
I was until two months ago. It is 
very strange how quickly it came 
One moment I was Bettina Scott, 
laughing and talking to that darling 
old Dresden china abbe, and the next 
moment, with Jean's wide, honest gray 
eyes on me, I was another person, a 
woman-person, I think, instead of a 
girl. 

But he will not say anything, and I 
cannot. Aimee, the miller's daughter, 
is happier than I, for she has no dread- 
ful money to stand between her and 
happiness. And to the Longueval 
people I am fabulously rich. Dear 
old Abbe Constantin nearly swooned 
when I gave him four thousand dollars 
to distribute, and he is doing positively 
reckless things in the matter of coal 
and flour and tea, and enjoying it de- 
liriously, but that same bank-note 
stands like an insurmountable barrier 
between me and Jean's pride. And I 
glory in it, but something will have to 
be done, or I think my heart will 

(Fifteen) 



break. For Jean has announced that 
he is going away from Longueval to- 
morrow morning to offer himself for 
service in the colonies. 

Old Marie, the laundress, told me 
of it yesterday when she brought my 
blouses. I have been pacing up and 
down the rose-walk ever since, trying 
to puzzle matters out. Is he going be- 
cause he cares and is afraid to stay, 
or because he does not care ? 

Oh, I must stop thinking about him 
— I must. A little while ago I passed 
the stone bench in the garden where 
Paul de Lavardens was sitting, talking 
to that precocious Bella. 

"Come now, confess it ; you had 
forgotten I was here at all !" she was 
laughing. "Do you know what you 
have been talking about the last hour? 
Bettina! And again Bettina! And 
solely and only — Bettina !" 

The Count smiled. He really is 
very handsome. I think he means to 
propose soon, perhaps tonight, at my 
birthday ball. 

As Told by Jean Beaupres 

Tonight the world ended for me. 
Of a surety, I should never have gone 
to that ball at Longueval, but, dear 
God in heaven, I could not stay away ! 
I sang; I whistled. I thought to 
myself : 

"Courage, good Jean. At this hour 
tomorrow you will be far from beau- 
tiful demoiselles with golden hair and 
a golden fortune " 



And at that I flung the things I had 
packed out of the trunk, found my 
dress-suit, put it on, and dashed madly 
for Longueval. I could not go with- 
out seeing her again. 

But I was a fool. Mon Dieu! what 
•a fool! 

The moment that I saw her I knew 
that I should not have come. I could 
say nothing. If I had opened my lips 
I should have cried: 

"Mademoiselle Bettina, I adore you ! 
I am a penniless soldier — you an heir- 
ess — therefore marry me! I have 
never loved a woman before in my life ; 
I never shall love any woman but you 
— therefore marry me ! You are beau- 
tiful, good, sought after — therefore 
marry me " 

So when, out of the angelic good- 
ness of her heart, she asked me to 
dance with her, I muttered something 
unintelligible and fled. What would 
you? If I had touched her, it would 
have been to crush her to me, to kiss 
her as I have longed to kiss her since 
Pfirst saw her lips. Non! non! There 
are things tin homme d'honneur can- 
not do. 

But when I reached the garden, her 
voice spoke my name close behincl. 

"Jean," she said, "aren't you going 
to say good-by ?" 

I do not know, moi, why the good 
God makes one woman out of all the 
world of women the most beautiful. 
The moonfire was tangled in her hair 
when I turned; the purple of the sky 



"come, now, confess; you love bettina" 
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THE MOMENT I SAW HER I KNEW I SHOULD NOT HAVE COME 



was in her eyes, and her lips were the 
color of a man's first kiss — '— 

"Gopd-by, mademoiselle/' I said 
hurriedly; "you have come like an 
angel of light to our little village. Our 
Lady guard you " 

She was holding out one slim flower 
of a hand. I bent and kist it, and it 
went to my brain like wine. And so I 
left her. I shall never see her again. 

In the garden I stumbled against a 
man. He finished lighting a cigaret, 
and then he cursed me — the flare of 
the match had sketched his face. I 
knew him for Paul de Lavardens. 

"Pig of a peasant!" he shouted, 
"apologize to your betters." 

It was plain he sought a quarrel, 
and the reason was also plain. 
Mademoiselle Bettina had left him to 
bid me farewell. But I answered 
nothing. 

"A pretty idyl, 'pon my word!" he 
laughed sneeringly. "Cant say I ad- 
mire Miss Bettina's milkmaid tastes, 
tho. Still, she's rich enough to afford 
a handsome soldier " 

"Shut your foul mouth !" [ said 
fiercely; "if you utter another slurring 
word about that pure girl you shall 
answer to my sword." 

"And so the soldier loves a lady, 
eh?" said de Lavardens, whipping out 
his sword and standing at guard. 



"As the moth loves the moon." I 
answered sadly — "as a man may love 
a good woman w r hom he does not hope 
to win, humbly and cleanly; and now, 
mon ami, defend yourself, if you can." 

He was a better swordsman than I, 
but anger spoiled his aim. Within ten 
minutes I broke his rapier over my 
knee and flung the pieces at his feet. 

"Use a lady's name less freely in 
the future," I told him, and left him, 
pale with fury, to come home and 
finish packing my boxes. They are 
done. I have been sitting like a 
watcher by tne side of my dead heart 
all the long night, and it is close upon 
dawn now. In two hours I shall be 
on my way. Dieu! It is hard to be 
a man and love; it is harder to be a 
man and leave love »behind. 

(Two hours later) 

That this wonderful thing should 
have come to me, Jean Beaupres! It 
is certain the dear God still performs 
miracles. But I must tell of my joy in 
a few words and bring the story to a 
close. For what is to come belongs 
to her and to me alone. 

I had gone down to bid my uncle 
good-by, and stopped at the study 
door, hearing voices within. And 
then my heart gave a great leap, for 
the woman who was speaking thru 



her tears was Bettina, and she was 
speaking of me. 

"But I love him. Abbe Constantin," 
she said, "and he loves me. If I had 
not heard him say so last night to 
Paul de Lavardens, I should never 
have come ; but — now — you will not let 
him go? You will make him see that 
pride is a selfish thing when it means 
destroying the happiness of us both? 
Oh, it may be unmaidenly, but, at 
least, I must see him before I go." 

I opened the door. I do not know 
what I meant to do. But before I 
could speak Bettina had come to me 
and laid her hands on my arms. 

"Jean," she said very simply, "last 
night I heard you say you loved me. 
You would not say it to me because 
of your foolish pride, so I have flung 
aside my foolish pride and come to say 
it to you. I love you, Jean. Will you 
marry me ?" 

Mytuncle came to us and laid his 
hands on our heads. 

"Take her, Jean,'' he said solemnly : 
"it is right. God bless you both!" 

The rustle of his robe sounded in 
the doorway and down the hall. 

We were alone. 

I took my dear love in my arms. I 
kist her as I had kist her in my hope- 
less dreams, but it was better than any 
dream could be. 

(Sixteen) 
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Better Pictures for Children 

Presenting the Child's Case to the Bar of Public Opinion and the Mothers 

of the Country 

By ELIZABETH RICHEY DESSEZ 

Editorial Note: The author has been associated with Mrs. Mary Mason Speed, of New York, as a sponsor for "Better Pictures for 
Children." They have devoted their entire time and energy to this much-needed reform, and have succeeded in interesting thousands 
of mothers, as well as inaugurating many Motion Picture performances containing selected children's programs Every mother with 
the interest of her children at heart should read this article, and we invite correspondence as well as offer co-operation. 
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T 



he demand that the 
child have his 
own place in the 
world of Motion 
Pictures has 
grown from a 
feeble and ap- 
parently futile 
protest, uttered 
by a few careful parents and zealous 
educators, to a widespread clamor. 
Heretofore in every form of amuse- 

(Seventeen) 



ment, and in all departments of labor, 
the juvenile and the adult worlds have 
been distinctly separate. The grown- 
up evades the sphere of youth in vary- 
ing capacities — as director of his 
work and sharer of his sports. Chil- 
dren have from time immemorial 
taken part in the labor of their elders 
as apprentices or assistants. In the 
Motion Picture theater they share an 
entertainment planned by the adult for 
those of mature mind and viewpoint. 



The silent drama is pre-eminently the 
art of the people. It is the greatest 
folk-play of all the ages. Its comedy is 
that of primitive man rather than that 
of the highly cultivated, because it 
must rely upon situations for effects. 
There is no flash of wit, no repartee, 
no rapier-like play of words. Its ro- 
mance savors of the prince's love for 
the cowherd's daughter. Its appeal 
is to the senses rather than to the 
spirit of chivalry and self-sacrifice 
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very doors has sprung up, within a scenes from m alice in wonderland'' (eskay karris feature co.) 
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tertainment. Children who go to come because they were dragged in tomed to a dish of highly seasoned 

school five days in the week are not by determined and discriminating food that bread and milk holds no at- 

going to the Motion Pictures on Sat- elders, but the crowd continued to tractions. When a boy is familiar 

urday to spend their rare and precious patronize the program of thrillers with Charlie Chaplin's manipulations 

pennies acquiring additional instruc- down the 
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educational reels. They are invalu- 
able ; but in dealing with the situation 
as it is today, they must be used as 
accessories — not featured.) 

The photoplay showing 'The Com- 
ing of Columbus" is historically cor- 
rect, beautifully produced and well 
acted. It is one that every child 
should see, but the average juvenile 
will be content with the information 
furnished by his history regarding Co- 
lumbus' famous discovery when left 
to choose between that and the newest 
episode of a modern serial. Both 
show adventure, the one of a high and 
permanent achievement, the other 
some thrilling daredeviltry of the un- 
derworld. The film on Columbus will 
leave upon the young mind an inval- 
uable and ineradicable impression of 
that historical event, while the episode 
will furnish brief excitement, but it is 
new in features, well-known actors, and 
stands in its relation to the better play 
as a new story of adventure to a his- 
tory lesson. 

To establish shows for children snd 
make of them permanent fotms vof 
recreation three things are necessary— 
the co-operation of the exhibitor in 
whose theater the shows are to be 
given ; a real and lasting community 
interest in the venture, which will 
create the audience and assure the 
management of receipts large enough 
to cover the expenses of the perform- 
ance ; and a program of such interest 
and variety that the children will pre- 
fer this show to any other. 

However willing and public-spirited 
an exhibitor may be, he cannot have 
children's performances without the 
assistance of the mothers whose chil- 
dren he is trying to reach. He is 
running his theater to make a living, 
not for philanthropic reasons, but it is 
to his advantage to please the better 
class of people in his community. 
Many exhibitors have responded to 
the appeal for special and suitable 
shows for children, only to have the 
ladies under whose patronage the 
shows are given lose interest and 
withdraw any active support. These 
exhibitors, when approached again on 
the same subject, are likely to be 
skeptical and not amenable to reason. 

Women who become godmothers of 
children's Motion Picture shows must 
not be discouraged by difficulties nor 
dismayed by^ lack of enthusiasm. 

The obstacle that seems insur- 
mountable in the beginning is the 
selecting and securing of programs. 
The whole system of film distribution 
is opposed to selection. The route of 
a film has been compared to that of a 
trolley car. It passes from the manu- 
facturer to the exchange, and from 
there travels on a circuit of theaters, 
returning to its exchange as a car 



returns to its barn for inspection and 
repair. Its value decreases with age, 
and when it has worked long enough 
to pay for itself and has come home to 
rest, it is available for. the selected 
program. The calls for films not in 
the regular service have been so hap- 
hazard and irregular that their value 
has been nominal. In the hectic call 
for new things these less recent pro- 
ductions were not even listed in many 
of the exchanges. They are as last 
week's newspapers and the hat of 
summer before last. One-reel sub- 
jects of scenics, nature study and in- 
dustries have permanent value and 
can be obtained without difficulty. 
There is a great dearth of clean, clever 
and amusing comedies and too few 
'good stories of two and three reels 
iiave b^en produced. Some of the 
feature plays released for the general 
audience provide lively and healthy 
entertainment for young people and 
are quite free from too complex situa- 
tions. , 

;>The manufacturers have made at- 
tempts in the past to create the mar- 
ket for feature plays of artistic merit 
and permanent value. George Kleine's 
magnificent production of "Julius 
Caesar," staged in Rome and on the 
battlefields where Caesar's legions 
fought, acted by eighteen thousand 
Italians, with Antonio Novelli as 
leading man, with captions written by 
one William Shakespeare in a play 
antedating the film interpretation by 
some centuries, rests upon its home 
shelf awaiting public appreciation of 
its merits. The exhibitor does not 
want it for his usual audience, because 
it lacks the "punch" that assembly 
demands. The unusual audience is in 
the process of creation. The boy or 
girl studying Roman history or strug- 
gling with Caesar's Gallic Wars in 
Caesar's native tongue will get from 
the splendid pageantry and noble ac- 
tion of this photoplay a picture of the 
scenes and characters of those times 
that will add to his work an interest 
and give to his diligence an impetus 
he could gain in no other way. 

The' incomparable nonsense of 
Lewis Carroll's "Alice in Wonder- 
land" is as much a part of every 
child's education as it is of every 
parent's. Its photo interpretation 
will not disillusion those who cherish 
the book. It is done with appreciative 
humor, faultless taste and delightful 
imagination. Viola Savoy is * Alice 
incarnate, the scenery is that of the 
dreamland of one's childhood, and 
each animal is a living impersonation 
of the characteristics with which Car- 
roll endowed it. Yet this film, in the 
parlance of the trade, has not "made 
money for the exhibitor." It awaits 
the call of an audience of youth, in- 
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eluding those elders "with the grace 
of youth in their hearts." 

Among the newer releases there are 
many that contain all the qualities 
desirable for the juvenile audience; 
others may have undesirable scenes 
eliminated without spoiling the se- 
quence of the story. Such a one is 
"Poor Little Peppina," with Mary 
Pickford, the darling of juvenile 
"fans." Her rival for first place as 
favorite, Marguerite Clark, also ap- 
pears in several plays in this latter 
class. "The Goose-Girl" shows the 
improbable and delightful romance of 
the kidnapped princess, restored to her 
own thru the love of the king's son in 
the last reel. 

"To Have and to Hold," with the 
close-ups o$ the villain's exit from 
this life and from the play omitted, is 
excellent. It has historical setting, a 
love story of chivalry and self-abnega- 
tion, such a villain as would do credit 
to any melodrama, shipwrecks, pirates, 
fighting that is sword-play and swash- 
buckle, not cold-blooded murder, with 
virtue and right triumphant in the end. 

"The Bugle Call" is all its name 
implies. Its hero is the kind of a boy 
we want as "father to the man" of our 
race. It features real Indians in war- 
paint and feathers, real soldiers of the 
United States cavalry and real ladies 
in antebellum costumes. It provides 
excitement enough for any boy, ro- 
mance enough for any girl, and it is a 
bugle call ^ to patriotism, to family 
love, to courage and self-sacrifice. 

The men who control and direct this 
commercial art stand ready to supply 
any product the public demands, but 
that demand must be an organized 
one because of the great problem of 
the industry — that of distribution. 
When we shall have made this call for 
special things for children and new 
things for children insistent, consistent 
and nation-wide, those things will be 
forthcoming. There will be opened 
up a new and separate channel, thru 
which the juvenile supply will circu- 
late, having the same relation to the 
general output that the children's de- 
partment of the public library has to 
the library at large. 

Into this "lyceum of culture" for the 
young will be gathered those things 
of permanent worth and lasting beauty 
which shall be a heritage from one 
generation to another of this art that 
has grown from infancy to maturity 
in our own. Artists and writers will 
proudly and reverently lay their best 
talents at the feet of youth, and the 
message flashed from the screen will 
be one that gives beauty and form to 
young minds, that raises the standards 
of taste from an acceptance of the 
mediocre to a love of the beautiful — 
that culture which is true education. 

(Twenty) 
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JANE LEE (FOX) 



Deep-Sea 



The Dry Spots of the Globe Are Too Tame 

Turned to Perilous Ad 



ONE OF THE "SCENES BEHIND THE SCENE*' THAI 
THE CAMERA DOES NOT GET 



"He sinks into thy depths with bubbling 
groan, 
Without a grave, unknell'd, uncofnVd, 
and unknown." 

o elegized Childe 
Harold in the 
youth of our 
grandsires. Davy 
Jones' locker was 
then as overflow- 
ing with the se- 
crets of the deep 
as Mother Hub- 
bard's cupboard was swept bare of 
canine nourishment. Times have 
changed. If Lord Byron were living 
today, and could eke out a poet's liv- 
ing, his lines would read: "Unknell'd, 
uncoffin'd, and unfilm'd." And there 
would be sonu that. The 

omnivorous camera, with its tireless 



By PETER 



THE LANDING OF THE AXMY IN FOX'S ANNETTE KELLEKMANN PICTURE 



three legs, has searched out the heart 
of the desert, the dizzy heights of thin 
air, and the depths of the sea. The 
camera-man is no longer human; he 
is more than amphibian. Armed with 
the magic film-box, he has won the 
kingship of the jungle from the lion, 
has wrested the air from the eagle, 
and now disputes the ocean with Nep- 
tune and his finny minions. To be 
brief, he's a duck ! 

About five years ago, if you had 
wandered into a certain studio, you 
would have noticed a lady, in cotton 
tights, lying on a bit of painted canvas 
and striking out her legs and arms 
with all the enthusiasm of a disciple 
of St. Vitus. The lady in question 
wasn't throwing a fit, as the busy 
camera suspended from the rafters 
above her testified. It was 'deep-sea 
stuff, and the cotton-limbed dam- 
sel was doing her best to simulate 
swimming in a canvas ocean. 

Shortly after this stricjly dry 
attempt, the camera's conquest of 
the ocean proceeded one step 
farther. Some studio genius in- 
vented a large, glass tank, which 
was just wide enough to allow 
fishes and sea-grasses to disport 
therein, but was translucent 
enough to photograph thru. With 
this "canned" ocean as a fore- 

I~ ground, divers made love to mer- 
maids, or slit each other's wind- 
pipes on the "ocean-bed" of the 
studio floor. All this was quite 

(Twenty two) 
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ANNETTE KELLERMANN AS THE WATER-SPRITE IN THE FOX 
PICTURE TAKEN AT THE ISLAND OF JAMAICA 



for the Amphibious Camera-Man— He Has 
ventures in the Wet 



WADE 



realistic, but not at all wet, and 
brings home the apt nursery ditty of: 

"Mother, may I go in to swim?" 

"Yes, my darling daughter; 
Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 

But dont go near the water." 

When that fascinating mermaid, 
Annette Kellermann, decided to have 
her picture "took," these dry-shod de- 
vices vanished before the genius of 
invention. Somewhere off the fan- 
tastic grottos and caves of the Ber- 
muda coast, a huge glass tank, filled 
with perfectly real water, was set up, 
with the camera-man stationed just 
outside of it. Therein a vivid sem- 
blance of submarine dramatics was 
performed. It was pretty close to a 
near-tragedy, tho, as the terrific 
weight of the water shattered the tank 
and Miss Kellermann was quite badly 
wounded with bits of darting glass. 

And now has come the real conquest 
of Mother Ocean herself. The vivid 
sea-gardens and shining sands, and 
the intimate life of deep-sea denizens, 
can all be used as settings for a 
modern submarine picture. Instead 
of having the actors perform in an 
expensive and perilous glass tank, 
they "tread the boards" in an "honest- 
to-goodness" ocean, while the camera- 
man records their action from the 
glass window of a submerged cham- 
ber. Ready access is had to this 
chamber thru a large tube extending 
above water, and down which he 
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climbs with his camera, on a ladder 
fastened to the inside wall of the tube. 
The camera-man works, therefore, 
under normal air-pressure conditions, 
and has almost as comfortable quar- 
ters as in his land studio. The variety 
and vividness of submarine dramas 
will hereafter depend only upon the 
ingenuity of the scenic artist and the 
ability of the players to accustom 
themselves to under-water acting. 

The early marine pictures of "those 
who go down to the sea in ships" had 
their Genesis and their Exodus with 
as crude beginnings as the submarine 
drama, but the day of Revelations has 
come for the sea-story, also. Com- 
modore Blackton, of the Vitagraph* 
Company, recounts his first experi- 
ment with a tragedy of the deep. His 
ships were little models manipulated 
in a tank not much more ambitious 
than an apartment-house bathtub, and 
the effect, left nearly everything to the 
imagination. Later on came the Vita- 
graph's famous yard-tank, and it is no 
dt>ubt an astounding revelation to the 
uninitiated to mention some of the 
great marine spectacles that were 
staged in this little water enclosure, 
some fifty feet square. By cutting off 
the actual sky-line, the ocean's horizon 
was reproduced, and many a lifeboat 
and storm-tossed crew have suffered 
the tortures of shipwreck and have 
despaired of ever seeing land again — 
until the camera ceased grinding and 
thev climbed out of the tank. That 
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MERMAID SCENE FROM THE NEW ANNETTE KELLERMANN PICTURE PRODUCED BY FOX 

famous picture, "A Million Bid/' is realism, it should be mentioned in ship. Perhaps it was the inspiration 

responsible for one of the most real- passing that Harry Morey nearly lost derived from "A Million Bid" that 

istic and epochal wreck-scenes ever his life by being struck on the fore- caused* the World Company to build 

staged in a studio. It will be remem- head with a bit of wreckage, rendered a number of permanent tank-sets that 

bered that in the depths of the yacht's unconscious, and was saved from ac- can be raised and lowered at will, 

rocking cabin the water gradually tual drowning in the nick of time by Just the proper amount of water and 

rose until bits of wreckage and fur- the camera-man. The "set" of the the proper dramatic shiver can be 

niture were awash in a most furiously yacht's cabin took weeks to build and furnished by the turn of a crank, 

realistic manner. And speaking of was a remarkable piece of craftsman- It goes without saying that only a 



WILLIAM FARNUM IN "BATTLE OF HEARTS" (FOX) 
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ONE OF THE MANY PRETTY SCENES FROM "UNDINE" ( BLUEBIRD) 



limited number of actors care to do 
submarine- and wreck-scenes. Or- 
dinary hero-stuff on the beach, or 
seated in a launch, is vastly different 
from being propelled overboard and 
held there until the camera has done 
its work. 

In "The Juggernaut/' Earle Will- 
iams, who is an indifferent swimmer, 
was compelled to rescue Anita Stewart 
from a submerged railroad-car's win- 
dow. The real climax of the scene 
was never caught by the camera, in- 
somuch that Mr. Williams was actually 
rescued from drowning by a husky 
assistant. 

The graphic story that is often told, 
after the camera has stopped, is well 
illustrated in this article. "Buck Par- 
vin" was supposed to do one of his 
famous rescues, but the current was 
very strong, and the' swimmer could 
not reach the heroine in time. Fortu- 
nately, a motor-boat picked her up 
before life was quite gone, and our 
illustration shows first efforts at re- 
suscitation. This is one of the many 
scenes behind the scenes that photo- 
play audiences are not permitted to 
see. The great epic of the sea, its 
"Birth of a Nation," is yet to be writ- 
ten in prosody or verse, or pictured 
on the screen. Some day we will have 
it — the travail child of a master — and 
it will be so true that it will bring 
salt tears to the eyes of toughened sea- 
dogs. But, in part payment, a great 
fantasy of the sea is now in the throes 
of preparation — a filmy, fantastic tale 
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of the Orient that Scheherezade might 
have whispered to the Sultan. 

The story opens with little Kath- 
erine Lee as a Roman mariner's child, 
and her inconsolable grief when her 
pet canary flies out to sea. Then the 
mermaids sponsor her, and she is led 
thru a magic submarine kingdom, 
which, in turn, gives way to a mystic 
country of the East. There are ships 
at sea, and the sprites of waterfalls, 



and storms and dungeons and high 
towers on the sands — all presided over 
by that genius of aquatics, Anriette 
Kellermann. 

"There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at its flood, leads on to 
fortune." 

Bill Shakespeare could not have 
been thinking of the movies when he 
(Continued on page 70) 



THIS "SET WAS MADE TO DEPICT THE INTERIOR OF A STATEROOM ABOARD 

A SINKING SHIP. NO SHIP, HOWEVER, WAS USED. THE LENS OF 

THE MOVING PICTURE CAMERA WAS, OF COURSE, FOCUSED 

SO THAT IT COULD NOT SEE ABOVE THE TOP NOR 

BEYOND THE SIDES OF THE STATEROOM WALLS 
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The Comedy Girl with the Serious Eyes 

By ELIZABETH PETERSEN 

Another of those queer, little in- 
consistencies Nature is so fond 
of puzzling us wi 
serious eves of that sat 
vivandiere of the ranks 
edy — Mae Busch. She 
millions, with her work 
Keystone comedies — her < 
inimitable acting and beu 
ing personality have seer 
this; and her slender lov 
ness downs the persist 
rumor that successful coi 
diennes must be incongruc 
of form or feature. S 
laughs as she capers ga 
thru her parts, as refreshir 
in her youthful grace as 
the first, flower-laden breatl 
of spring. Yet despite he 
glee and utter abandon, tha 
little dash of dignity in hi 
eyes mocks her frivolity, 
does the quiet blue of the cc 
flower chide the vivid, sc 
poppy growing by its 
amongst the wheat. Thei 
mystery in her eyes thai 
are trying to unravel. / 
saddened by the memory 
half-tragedy of the past, 01 
the softness of the dream 
around the shadow-land ol 
that tremble in their pens 
Perhaps it is the spirit of 
girl, who lived maybe tl 
years ago in some far con 
wistful charm is reincam 
eyes of this lass of moderr 

fling all, altho she hers • 

unconscious of it. In vaii 
solution — her eyes and he: 
as alien to each other a* 
children of two countries a 
We must leave you, contn 
tory daughter of the filn 
with our curiosity unsat- 
isfied, and, even as the 
monotone of the 
picture-plays will 
not reveal then- 
color, so will all 
our imaginings 
avail us little in 
seeking their se- 
cret. Are they 
the prevailing brown 
of the woodlands in 
autumn, or the deep tone 
of the marsh- violet ? Are 
softly gray, or perhaps the blue of 

wind-ruffled, summer seas? We do ' 

not know, and yet this does not haunt 
us as does vour seriousness, and so we 
leave you, finding ourselves still asking ,,,u>, ° ,,y 1,aMHOok 
— whv? It cant be that you jumble 

MAE busch 
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wilfred lucas as macduff every nation on this round globe. log and the magnetic power of the 
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voice serve to cover the errors of 
omission in scenic and costume detail. 

In searching for accurate data on 
"Macbeth," R. Ellis Wales, the studio 
librarian, with Director John Emersfcn, 
consulted the archives of both Eng- 
land and Scotland. Here they secured 
rare costume-plates and rarer books 

pertaining to — L ~ ' — 1 "- — J 

household utei 
forestry and a 
and Scotland; 
tions and intim 
the people. 

"I had ofter 
as a great pid 
Emerson, 
"the plot 
seeming to 
lend itself so 
■well to the 
picture meth- 
od of treat- 
ment. The 
supernatural 
atmosphere 
that pervades 
' Macbeth, ' 
' exemplified 
by the witch- 
es and the 
visions Mac- 
beth sees at 
different 
times, is very 
difficult to 
realize on the 
speaking 
stage. The 
witches on 
the stage do 
not appear 
supernatural, 
and the de- 
sired illusion 
is therefore 
impossible. On 
with the aid o 
era, the witches 
given supernat 
ity. The same 
Banquo's gho 
has always bee 
to produce cc 
on the stage, 
haveatwo-hunc 
man seated at i 
expect an audi< 
cept him for 
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aspects, is a rattling good melodrama, duce Shakespeare on a small scale ; 
Another big thing in the favor of there is too much meat in his plots, so 
the 'Macbeth' production is that seen- it was decided to produce 'Macbeth' 
ery can be found in California almost in nine reels and thereby avoid omit- 
identical with that of Scotland. We ting any of the essentials of the play, 
are considering doing 'The Merchant There is great detail accuracy in the 
of Venice/ and in that case shall production, due to the great deal of 
build Venice on the canals' at Santa time I, with my assistants, spent on 

vork and se- 
in detail of 
ings, in order 
Dn might have 
is well as a 

*ing thru vol- 
references, we 
discovered 
that the peo- 
ple in the 
eleventh cen- 
tury in Scot- 
land did not 
sleep in 
night - robes. 
I had planned 
to introduce 
a scene show- 
ing King 
Duncan 
praying at 
the foot of 
his bed, so 
had to delve 
a bit deeper, 
and discov- 
ered that the 
higher 
classes to 
which King 
Duncan, of 
course, be- 
longed, were 
just begin- 
ning at this 
time to use 
night - robes, 
the day for me. 
t came to pre- 
>creen scenario 
»th/ the task 
• difficult as I 
ated. In fact, 
prisingly easy, 
ware's dramatic 
more near in. 
at of the film 
odern play or 
wing to the 

of the stage, 

an author must seek to 
reduce his action to one, 
two, three, or, at the most, 
four localities, in which the action of 
the various acts takes place. And, 
of course, time-lapse must corre- 
spond exactly with length of acts, 
whereas on the screen one may have 
as many different locations as desired, 
and the lapses of time are more easily 
covered. A modern play is ordinarily 
written in three acts. Shakespeare 



tion. Sir Henry Irving Constance collier as lady macbeth — a study in 

discarded the ghost in this facial expression 

scene, and I believe Sir 
Herbert adopted the same course in his 
London production of the play, leav- 
ing the whole thing to the imagination 
of the audience. The visionary dag- 
ger is also an impossibility on the 
stage, but on the screen we can show 
it in a very effective and mystical sort 
of a way. And dont forget that 'Mac- 
beth/ aside from its psychological 



that have been made to produce 
Shakespeare on the screen have proven 
fruitless, and the only reason I can 
logically see for the failure is the 
effort to produce a play like 'Hamlet/ 
with a man like Forbes Robertson, in 
three reels of film, which ordinarily 
takes about forty-five minutes to 
project. You cant successfully pro- 
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MACBETH PLANS TO MURDER HIS GUEST, KING DUNCAN 



wrote 'Macbeth' 
in twenty-eight 
scenes, so you 
see how much 
nearer Shake- 
speare's play is 
to Motion Pic- 
ture construc- 
tion than any of 
the modern 
plays. This is 
due to the fact 
that in Shake- 
speare's time it 
was not neces- 
sary to move 
the scenery, as 
they d i d not 
have any to 
move. It is 
practically im- 
possible to pro- 
duce 'Macbeth,' 
as written, on 
the speaking* 
stage. With 
the change of 
sets, it would at 
least necessitate 
five or six hours 
for production, 
whereas on the 
screen the scene 
shifts instanta- 
neously, so we 
can not only do 
all the scenes 
Shakespeare 
provided for us 
in practically the 
same sequence, 
but are able to 
fill in the lapses 
of time by add- 
ing scenes mere- 
ly described in 
the lines of the 
play. As, for 
instance, the 

(Twenty-nine) 



CHANDLER HOUSE AS FLEANCE IN MACBETH 



fight between 
Macbeth and 
Cawdor and the 
execution of the 
latter. 

"The corona- 
tion of Macbeth, 
which is com- 
pletely jumped 
over in the play, 
will be one of 
the biggest 
scenes in the 
picture. I em- 
ployed about a 
thousand super- 
numeraries for 
the coronation. 
All that is said 
about the coro- 
nation in Shake- 
speare's play is: 

Ross— Will you to 
Scone? 

Macduff — No, 
cousin; 111 to Fife. 

Ross— Well, I will 
thither. 

Macduff — Well, 
may you see things 
well done there. 
Adieu! Lest our old 
robes sit easier than 
our new! 

"The stone of 
Scone, where all 
the Scottish 
kings were 
crowned, is du- 
plicated accu- 
rately in the 
picture. 

"And another 
instance, where 
I elaborated on a 
line in the play, 
is BirnamWood, 
which is merely 
spoken of ; we 
show it moving 
toward the castle 
of Macbeth. 
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CORONATION SCENE FROM SIR HERBERT TREES EXCELLENT PHOTOPLAY OF SHAKESPEARE S MACBETH 



"Our film version of 'Macbeth' will 
contain approximately two hundred 
and fifty scenes in nine reels, which 
means a full evening's entertainment. 

"We found it mtich simpler on the 
screen to suggest the evil influence of 
the witches than on the stage. The 
opening scene of the picturization pre- 
sents the witches in their cavern, 
where they are brewing trouble, which 
is to come to Scotland thru Macbeth. 
In the depths of their cavern they 
draw forth the fires of evil, which are 
thrown from their fingers down into 



the valley of destruction, where Mac- 
beth and the traitor Cawdor are 
fighting for supremacy. 

"It became necessary at times to 
take liberties with the text, in order to 
knit the story closely enough to be 
able to project it in the limits of two 
hours and yet retain practically all the 
incidents of the play. While taking 
these liberties,, we have endeavored to 
show a spirit of reverence for the text 
and have consulted Shakespearian 
authorities for justification on every 
alteration we made. One change in 



particular was in the sleep-walking 
scene. In the play, a gentlewoman 
and doctor overhear this scene. But, 
in order to knit the photoplay struc- 
ture together, it was essential that 
Ross and Lennox overhear this scene. 
We justified this change by the state- 
ment of the gentlewoman to the doc- 
tor that she had seen Lady Macbeth 
walk and talk in this way night after 
night. Why couldn't Ross and Len- 
nox see her one night as well as the 
doctor and the lady? 

(Continued on page 70) 
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SIR HERBERT TREES DEPARTURE FROM LOS ANGELES WAS MADE MEMORABLE BY THE PRESENCE OF MANY NOTABLES 
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Bryant Washburn's Family 



Shrieks of laughter greeted me 
when I stopped at the door of 
the Washburn domicile, not far 
from the Essanay studio. The opened 
doorway revealed a S( 
have made an instant 
all the audiences who 
look for the clean-cu 
tions of Bryant Wash 
Washburn, brown-ha 
eyed, and very, very ] 
in a pink, linen aprc 
me at the door and 
welcome. In the cet 
room was a white v 
carriage, enthroned i 
the dimpled, crowing 
. the Washburn hou! 
Fourth, aged nine mo: 
all fours, his black h< 
Bryant Third, fath 
Fourth, playing "bt 
amusement of his sr 
Every "Woof! g-r-r- 
from the man elicited 
shout of glee from th< 
baby. Another inter 
esting participant i: 
the scene was a beauti 
ful dog — a toy, Eng- 
lish bulldog, with 2 
formidable pedigree, 
which was pretending 
to attack the "bear 
with bulldoggish hu- 
mor and patience 

If you have seei 
Br van t Washburn 
"The Blindness of \ 
hie," "Destiny," or 
one of half a dozen stn 
virile dramas in whicl 
was the much-perse 
but always triumphant 
it will be hard to i 
him in the scene I ha 
described. I found it 
cult to reconcile the tvi 
first, but by the tinn 
was ready to leave, t 
man on the floor seemei 
the more interesting 
of the two by far. 

Another likable 
thing about him was 
that he did not ap- 
pear at all embar- 
rassed by being caught off his guard. 
He merely rose, brushed his hair out 
of his eyes, and shook hands. Mrs. 
Washburn removed the blue-eyed, 
happy baby from the carriage and 
seated herself in a low rocker, while 
Mr. Washburn sat down opposite 
them, where he could keep his eves 
continually on his treasures. The dog 

(Thirty one) 



By* ROBERTA COURTLANDT 

rose and walked across the room, to 

seat herself at Mrs. Washburn's feet, 

her eyes fastened on the baby. If ever 

human love shone 



* Kewpie was queen of the house- 
hold," she explained, "until baby came. 
That, of course, put her nose out of 
joint. Such an exhibition of canine 



BRYANT WASHBURN THE THIRD AND BRYANT WASHBURN THE FOURTH 



"Here, Kewpie, old lady,'* called 
Mr. Washburn, suggestively, patting 
his knees. 

But the dog only looked at him, as if/ 
to say, "I like you fine, old man, but 
you dont understand. I've got this 
baby to take care of." Mrs. Washburn 
laughed, a little tenderly, at the dog's 
devotion, and stooped to caress her. 



auu iic unci i upicu 

the work for more 
than an hour.'' 

I have no doubt that he did so, for 
a more fascinating morsel of baby- 
hood would be hard to imagine. There 
isn't a woman alive who is so cool and 
aloof that she doesn't get excited over 
a new baby. And Bryant Fourth 
would arouse excitement just by his 
own charms. 

The marriage of Bryant Fourth's 
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THE DOG WAS JEALOUS OF THE BABY AND RAN AWAY ; BUT NOW SHE HAS 
RETURNED, AND THE TWO ARE FAST FRIENDS 



father and mother was the result of a 
really-truly studio romance. Mrs. 
Washburn, who was Mabel Forrest 
(usually known as "Billie" by her in- 
timates), was born in Kinsman, Ohio, 
but when she was six years old her 
family moved to Chicago, where/ she 
took up the study of music. She sings 
beautifully and is an accomplished 
pianiste. The thought of movies sel- 
dom* entered her head. She enjoyed 
them, but cared little about knowing 
those who made them possible by their 
work. 

One day, with a party of girl- 
friends, she visited the Essanay studio. 
There she was introduced to Bryant 
Washburn, who at that time was do- 
ing "heavy" roles with the company 
featuring Francis Bushman and Bev- 
erly Bayne. Being a wholly feminine 



HIS THRONE A WHITE WICKER BABY- 
CARRIAGE, HE RULES, KING-LIKE, OVER 
THE HOUSEHOLD, FOR HE IS BRYANT IV. 



girl, she was more interested in the vil- 
lain than the hero, for the villain was 
good-looking, and his deeds on the 
screen hinted of that most fascinating 
thing to a girl — a "past." 

Mr. Washburn sought and secured 
permission to call and meet Mr. and 
Mrs. Forrest. And the call was fol- 
lowed by others. Finally, just five 
months after the meeting, he led 
Mabel Forrest to the rose-bowered 
altar. 

Mr. Washburn was born in Green- 
field, Vermont, of a somewhat re- 
ligious family. His uncle was Dwight 
L. Moody, the famous evangelist. 
And, as a boy, Mr. Washburn, who is 
now almost twenty-eight years old 
(his wife is almost twenty-one), spent 
a great deal of time with his famous 
uncle. There was a bond almost as 
strong as kinship between them, and it 
lay in the sweetness of young Bryant's 
singing voice. He recalls how on 
many a quiet evening he sang the old, 
sweet hymns that inspired his uncle in 
his broad field of work. 

Later, when Bryant attended the 
Lake View High School, in Chicago, 
he sang in the Glee Club, and the res- 
onance, the sweetness and the clear 
enunciation of a soloist still remain in 
his speaking voice. 

Bryant Washburn, by the way, is 
one of the few leading men who does 
not resort to the art of make-up, unless 
a character part is to be played. He 
has a dark, olive skin that lends itself 
naturally to the camera, and his eye- 
brows are so well defined that it is 
never necessary to pencil them. 



Immediately after the wedding, 
Mrs. Washburn became terribly in- 
terested in Motion Pictures — so much 
so that she enlisted as an Essanay 
extra girl, and worked for about six 
months, doing a number of "bits" that 
were unusually good. However, she 
neglected her music to appear at the 
studio. And her parents and her hus- 
band, who believed that her music was 
much more important than the studio 
work, prevailed upon her to give up 
acting. 

"And now," laughed Mr. Washburn, 
"she has something to take her mind 
off pictures for good — His Lordship, 
the Baby." 

Mrs. Washburn laughed, too, in ut- 
ter contentment, holding the baby a 
little closer. It's easily seen that she 
doesn't care about anything so tame 
and humdrum as mere picture-acting 
when she has a real live baby to play 
with. 

"There's a great deal of difference 
in your home-life as it is and as some 
of the public believe it to be," I 
suggested. 

"Well, if the public has an idea that 
an actor's life is composed of cocktails, 
bright lights and excitement, we would 
be glad, for our part, to prove that 
they've another thought coming," an- 
swered Mr. Washburn with some 
heat. 

Then he continued : 

"Mrs. Washburn and I go out very 
little, for we are so much happier in 
our home-life than we could possibly 
be in any place of amusement. And 
the baby's more fun than a circus." 

Does that change your idea of the 
home-life of a movie player, dear 
reader? At all events, it should, if it 
doesn't. 



MABEL FORREST 
(MRS. BRYANT WASHBURN ) 

(Thirty-two) 
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Discovered — 
The "Homey" Girl 

By ELIZABETH PETERSEN 

Yes, she is here, just the kind of a 
girl that abounded in those 
far-off days when mother was 
young. Think of it — she actually does 
not care a snap of her dainty little 
fingers for athletics, and would much 
rather spend a cool afternoon on a 
shaded porch (we were tactful and 
did not inquire with whom), embroid- 
ering and painting, than partaking in 
a game of tennis or golf, and prefers 
a spin in her Buick 6 to an exciting 
canter across country. 

Her daintiness is vivid, and gor- 
geous in its tints of sapphire and gold 
and rose, borrowed from all the lovely 
things of summer — sunsets, and quiet 
seas, and flowers, brightly flaunting 
their colors after a cooling shower. 
She is essentially feminine and ador- 
able; and with her come memories of 
maids whose tiny feet have long since 
traveled their last, flower-strewn path ; 
whose slim bodies no longer sway to 
the stately measures of the minuet; 
and w;Hos£ blushes have vanished as 
completely as the rose that died last 
year. There are few like that now, 
and her contrast to the "modern" girl 
is cameo-like in its distinctiveness. 

She loves gardening, and the one 
surrounding her little bungalow is 
artistic in its simplicity. The little 
bungalow is a real home, for there is 
ensconced her adored mother, whose 
greatest joy in life is her pride in her 
daughter, and the place fairly breathes 
of comfort, and happiness, and love. 
It is here she paints those clever water- 
color sketches her friends are so proud 
of and so delighted to receive at holi- 
day time. She has a wonderful appre- 
ciation of colors and a knack all her 
own of combining them to their 
greatest advantages. 

Another of her chief delights is 
cooking, and she never tires of trying 
all sorts of new experiments and per- 
fecting old ones. Wrapped in a ging- 
ham apron, she potters contentedly 
around the sunny kitchen, dead to the 
fashionable world for the time being. 

Her charm is unaffected and sin- 
cere; she does not think of herself, 
when one meets her ; she makes one 
feel that it is she, and not you, that is 
having the honor. Her friends adore 
her, and it is very easy for her to gain 
new ones. Her appeal is universally 
felt, for her screen admirers are many 
and ardent. Success is looming very 
near for her, and we hope it will bring 
her happiness also, for she deserves it ; 
but, most of all, we hope that thru it 
she does not lose her unconscious, win- 
some girlishness that played such an 
all-important part in bringing it to her. 

(Thirty three) 
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and a wistful, pleading mouth. She the poison bottle him as he was; but I 

(Thirty four) 
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was lonely — 
and credulous — and tired from overwork 
— and he was very persuasive It was 
just a mistake — that's all ; but nothing — 
absolutely nothing more — surely nothing 
to be so persecuted over. Please believe 
me, Mrs. Skenk, and please dont tell 
Philip Carson — he's my one friend — 
we've been such chums, and it isn't fair 
that one silly girl-mistake should ruin my 

(Thirty-five) 



whole life. If you had a daughter, Mrs. 
Skenk, and she was all alone, you'd want 
some one to believe her.'' 

That told. Mrs. Skenk had had a 
daughter — a tawdry, flighty, pretty girl, 
who had listened overlong to some man's 
blarney — been his dupe — and vanished 
with him — to vanish at the same time 
from her mother's ken forever. Mrs 
Skenk had known the man, and she had 



for her daily bread — the land wherein 
dwelt the married man and his kisses of 
profanation and his hot, false vows. 

They planned a glorious life together — 
such a life as first youth always plans 
and always and pathetically believes in — 
despite the fact that nowhere do they see 
it being lived. 

"If he should turn against me too," 
thought Hazel, "I think I should turn 
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against myself. I shouldn't think there 
was anything in life — not anything save 
the torture of the body I see, and the 
torture of the soul I'd feel. " 

But Philip was very much preoccupied 
that evening — too much so to notice the 
strange air that fell on the little company 
when Hazel Grey entered the room, or 
made a remark, or laughed. 

After dinner they took a walk, and he 
told her about it. "It's my family 
again," he explained; "vou know, I had 
to 
fai 
he 
an 
ad< 
coi 
we 

P h 

wa 

to 

wl 
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It would be wonderful, sweetheart, to 
have you know my mother." 

Hazel squeezed his arm. "I'd be glad 
to, Phil dear," she said, "and oh, boy, I 
would do my very, very best!" 

The next morning Mrs. Skenk pursued 
Hazel from the breakfast-table into the 
hall with something like the expression 
Prudy Smith had worn. She coughed 
nervously once or twice, then said firmly : 
"I'm sorry, Miss Grey, but you will have 



of humor gave a faint twinge at mention 
of the Fairfax sisters — poor things, they 
zvere so crude and so flagrant — but on 
the whole, it was not a case for humor. 
A sense of anger assailed her, and she 
began a spirited defense. This angered 
Mrs. Skenk in turn, who felt that she had 
suffered quite enough from a third-floor- 
backer, and in the midst of the dialog 
Philip Carson came in. 

This pleased Mrs. Skenk. It gave her" 
snlendid vencreanr^ 5^Vip Hi^rpcrarded 
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THE NEW BOARDER IS ACCUSED OF BEING HAZEL GREY, FROM WESTPORT 



changed. Women, even the best of them, 
do fall for the queerest things in men. 
How my mother — my queenly, beautiful, 
brilliant mother — could have believed in 
that gas-bag, I dont know. But, anyway, 
he 'phoned me today that my mother was 
ill and asking for me. I went up to the 
house, and it was sad, I tell you. She 
acted as if she would never get enough of 
me — and she is ill, Hazel. I'm going up 
again tomorrow morning, and I'm going 
to insist on another doctor — just because 
stepdaddy is an M. D. doesn't qualify 
him in my eyes — and, darling, if I should 
ask you to come as nurse — would you? 



to go. My boarders has got wind of 
your — your past — and are all upset over 
it. The Fairfax sisters is real young, 
childlike girls, if they do act in vode-vill, 
and they say their ma'd be crazy. I cant 
afford to lose them, Miss Grey — nor yet 
any of the others. And you know your- 
self, Miss Grey, this is a thoro respectable 
place with no off-color touch about 
it in any way. Of course, the neighbor- 
hood aint the Avenoo; but the house it- 
self, Miss Grey, is unquestionable — and 
goodness knows, Miss Grey, I aint always 
kept boarders." 

Hazel Grev nodded dullv. Her sense 



for your own sake not to get into the 
habit of such dangerous statements." 

Then he turned to Hazel. "Will you 
come?" he asked. "My mother wants 
you. I've told her — a little — of — us." 

Hazel assented gratefully. She quite 
thrilled to the nobility of his speech, tho 
deep down in the fond, foolish heart of 
her she wished that he had refused her 
version of it — refused even to listen to 
any further mention of it as an absurdity. 

"Do you expect an immortal. Hazel 
Grey?" she asked herself angrily, as she 
packed her uniforms for the case, and her 
trunk for departure. "No," nagged that 

(Thirty six) 
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small, annoying voice — "no — just a man, 

mighty in faith, valiant in trust " 

"You are a fool/' answered back Hazel 
Grey — "a perfect, damfool — there, I've 
said it!" 

An hour later Philip was introducing 
her to his mother. From the moment 
they met they loved each other. Mrs. 
Carson-Morgan loved the girl for her 
sweet face and tender, steady eyes — 
•and for the sake of her beloved, only 
child, who loved her too. Hazel loved 
Philip's mother because a splendid life 
was written for all to see on a splendid, 
beautiful face. There were battles there 
— bitterly fought and won — pain van- 
quished, self conquered, strength born 



how she could ever have tolerated so 
much as the glance of this man. 

Morgan laughed, and stepped nearer 
her. "You'd make a pretty shrew," he 
said ; "temper is all that is needed to give 
flame to your cold beauty. Come, Hazel, 
we loved once — pretty ardently ; this wo- 
man who is my wife — well, it is you I 
love and want, my girl — I " 

"Hazel!" called Philip's voice, "come 
on in. Mother says she would like to 
talk to you now." 

There followed tortured days for 
Hazel — days half impossible with the 
Doctor's persistent and obnoxious at- 
tentions — half beautiful by her closer 
knowledge of Philip's wonderful, great- 



and the threats held ugly hints of a past 
partnership in sin — seemed to imply 
that Dr. Morgan was not only lax in his 
methods with women, but something far 
more sinister. 

Hazel had been in the house two weeks, 
when Mrs. Morgan died. She felt that 
she had been in the woman's heart all 
her life. She knew, as she closed the 
white eyelids over the fearless eyes, that 
she would not care so deeply for her 
own mother's death — her virtuous, hard- 
working mother who had made an old 
age of her childhood, and a pariah of her 
indiscreet youth. 

"Rheumatism of the heart," said Dr. 
Morgan, as he was summoned to the 

lilip. 
11— 
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away — oh, God! give me strength." 

And all the time she was returning 
Dr. Morgan's greeting, and staring 
straight into his leering, triumphant eyes 
— eyes that said, as surely as tho each 
one had a tongue, "I've caught you now, 
my proud beauty, trapped you helpless 
here, in my own home." 

"I would like to speak to you, nurse," 
was what he was saying, and he drew 
her ir*o Mrs. Morgan's dressing-room 
with the close touch that shocked every 
fibre in her. 

"Now," he smiled down on her as he 
closed the door — "what now?" 

"I shall leave, of course," she said, re- 
covering herself, "immediately " 

"Oh no — not unless you wish my side 
of the elopement given Philip — I fancy 
he is the one you wish deaf to it all — 
and I can be very convincing, you know." 

"You — fiend!" Hazel shrank against 
the wall, wondering in her flayed spirit 

(Thirty-seven) 
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Strange things were happening in that 
house of impending death, and illicit de- 
sire, and foul undercurrents too. In her 
capacity of nurse, Hazel recognized as 
the Doctor's most frequent visitor, and 
apparent crony, a confirmed "coke" fiend. 
The man had reached the stage where he 
was absolute victim to the drug — ready 
to commit any crime for it — obsessed by 
it to forget all honor, all respect. 

"I'm doing all I can for him, poor old 
chap," the Doctor said benevolently, as 
he gave Hazel some medicine and con- 
firmed her in her opinion of Bill Smith; 
"but he's pretty far gone." 

"I haven't noticed any improvement, 
either," returned Hazel, harshly. 

Bill Smith was a frequent visitor, and 
the more Hazel thought about him the 
less she liked it. Often his whining voice 
would reach her in some part of the 
house — pleading, cajoling, threatening ; 
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me, Miss Grey. I demand an autopsy." 

Dr. Morgan and Philip protested vig- 
orously. Hazel alone was still. 

"How can you," declaimed Philip, 
"wish my mother subjected to — that, 
Hazel ? God in heaven, it is too awful !" 

"Your mother's body is beyond all evil, 
dear," the nurse said gently ; "if a wrong 
has been done her, her spirit will wish 
vindication. That lives, and is immor- 
tal." 

The result of the autopsy showed un- 
mistakably arsenic poisoning. The pow- 
ders were called for — the maid testified 
that she had handed them to Miss Grey 
direct — and Hazel searched for them in 
vain. "I cannot find them," she said, 
face white and eyes helpless at realiza- 
tion of this new tragedy impending. 

"It is very strange!" they said. 

She was arrested and the trial set. 
Public opinion began The individual 
mind is individual only so long as small 
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issues are at stake. Let a great scandal, 
a great upheaval of some kind become 
known, and the individual mind ceases to 
exist. This girl had had a "past" — she 
had murdered the handsome Dr. Mor- 
gan's wealthy and middle-aged wife — 
how and why should one digress from so 
patent a fact? One didn't. Perhaps 
some conjectural soul said vaguely, "I 
wonder if she did do it" — but the wonder 
never grew. The papers said so — they 
said so on street corners, in clubs, in 
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ried their own conviction. Perhaps he, 
of all of them, felt the spirit of Philip's 
mother never absent since the girl was 
accused. 

At any rate, when the jury filed out — 
when all of them voted guilty save him- 
self, he was gifted with a very passion 
of ringing eloquence. He defended her 
as tho he spoke from the pure white 
depths of her heart revealed — he con- 
quered them, still unbelieving, to a man. 
And when the jury filed back, Gordon 



Grey," cautioned one of the court at- 
tendants ; "the — the mob is pretty — raw." 
Some one stepped to her side — a strong- 
hand gripped her arm. She never for- 
got that first meeting of Gordon Gra- 
ham's eyes. There wasn't a thrill about 
it — nor any fire — then; but the one thing- 
she had dreamed of — "a man — mighty in 
faith — valiant in trust." And all at once 
she knew — she remembered seeing him 
file in with the others — his lean, ex- 
hausted, triumphal face. He — he had 
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AS THE BODY GREW STEADILY FRAILER, THE SPIRIT GREW STEADILY MORE LUMINOUS 



time — and created a perfect furore by 
identifying Dr. Morgan as the man in 
the case. 

Even the jurors raised their eyebrows. 
It seemed as tho the last doubt as to her 
guilt must have vanished. 

When she took the stand in her own 
defense, and told her simple, uneventful 
story, made vivid only by her guileless 
affair with Dr. Morgan, only one among 
them listened — and believed. That one 
was Gordon Graham, a young millionaire 
about town who reluctantly served on the 
jury. Gordon Graham believed — per- 
haps because he had seen enough of the 
false to distinguish the true thru all the 
chaff of public thought. Perhaps the 
girl's white face and anguished, bruised 
lips penetrated to his inmost self and car- 



Graham shaking as from palsy, they 
voted "Xot guilty," to the unsuppressed 
astonishment of all present. The girl 
herself fainted. 

When she came to she was in an ante- 
room, and Philip was standing in front of 
her. She raised her stricken eyes to him, 
bright with a sudden fitful hope. Oh, if 
he would only take her to his heart — kiss 
some of this dreadful pain away — soothe 
some of this horror that racked her 

"I've come to say good-by, Hazel," he 
said. 'T stood by you thruout the trial ; 
but now — well, you deceived me once, 
you know, and " 

Hazel nodded. "Yes. I know, Philio," 
she said tonelessly, "and now — please go 
— good-bv." 

"You'd better not go out alone, Miss 



her, and everywhere she was denied ad- 
mittance. Legally she had been freed 
— but only legally. 

Finally, he thought of a little, old 
woman who had nursed him and tutored 
him in boyhood — a little, old woman who- 
believed what he said to be the truths 
just because he said it. There he left her. 

Every day he called for her and took: 
her to ride, hoping to see some vitaliz- 
ing sign in the white, set face. Every 
day he learnt to love her more — as he 
had not believed people can love today. 

One day Philip came back. She lis- 
tened to him silentlv, as he protested that 
he knew she couldn't have done it — that 
he still cared, still wanted her — and would 
she marry him at once and come away. 

Then she shook her head. "You are 

(Thirty eight) 
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too late, Philip," she said ; "your unbelief 
has killed the love I thought I had. It 
was a boy-and-girl love, Phil — illusionary 
and unstable. Now it is dead." 

Gordon Graham came up the steps as 
Philip was leaving. When he found 
Hazel standing alone, just as Philip had 
left her, her nimbus of fair hair making 
her pale face very fragile and wistful, 
he took her in his arms. "I love you, 
dear beloved," he whispered — "I want 
the right to love you — always." 

The first tears came to the girl's eyes — 
and thru them she sent her love to him. 
4 *I cant, my dearest," she answered; "not 
now — not 'this way." 

44 It does not exist," the man declared. 

"It does," she corrected — "to me." 

''Have you no suspicions?" he asked 
her, fearful to open a raw wound, yet 
longing to help. 

44 Yes" — she seemed galvanized into sud- 
den life — ,4 I suspect Craig Morgan him- 



self. And tomorrow I am going to the 
house again to see — no, I am going alone, 
dearest — it will be better so." 

When Gordon Graham, accompanied 
by two detectives, entered the Morgan 
house the following day, he stepped in 
Just in time to prevent Hazel from in- 
terrupting a bullet meant for the Doctor 
— a bullet fired by a man with twitching 
face and shaking, drug-ridden body — a 
man who, nevertheless, shot perilously 
near the heart. 

"What does this mean?" demanded 
Graham, and the two detectives stepped 
over to where the trembling "coke" victim 
stood at bay, his smoking pistol in his 
hand. 

Craig Morgan raised himself and 
stared thru a death-glaze at Hazel's sor- 
rowing face. "My wife," he muttered, 
"my wife is in this room — there by you, 
Hazel — bending over you. I" — a harsh 
laugh escaped him — "/ murdered my 



wife, gentlemen — as I murdered one be- 
fore her. .1 intercepted the prescription 
and put the arsenic in — she gave it with 

her own hand — but I — I — did it " 

Blood bubbled at his lips and trickled 
down his white coat. Hazel bent over 
him and wiped his chin. "I did it," he 
repeated; "do you all hear and under- 
stand? / did it — so help me God! I 
wanted her money — I wanted this girl — 
so I poisoned her — and hid the real medi- 
cine in where I kept the 'coke' for — this 
poor devil. He — found them — was 
threatening me when she — and my wife 
— my wife — came in. Anyway — nothing 
else matters except that I — I did it. 
Good-by — Hazel ; good-by — Allison ; 

It all came out in the papers that night 
— the whole bitter shame of the injustiqe 
— the whole clean vindication. All save 
the rapt faces of a woman and a man 
set toward the High Star of Desire. 



Prom the lights of dear old Broadway 

To the Land of Sunset Skies ; 
Across the burning desert miles 

Fond memory swiftly flies. 
And my heart forgets its aching 

As I watch the Pictureplay; 
Forgets the tinseled city 

With its flashing Gay White Way. 

(Thirty-nine) 



AT THE PICTURE PLAY 

By RALPH GARNIER COOLE 

I watch the old familiar scenes; 

I see the hills I love; 
The fertile valleys stretching wide; 

The azure skies above. 
The city's sounds are hushed and still 

As the reel goes clicking round, 
I span the years to childhood — 

Cross the miles with just a bound. 



Then when the picture runs its course 

And leaves a snow-white screen, 
I sit and ponder deeply — 

Will the sheet show just as clean, 
When He who films life's story 

Thru etewiity's decades 
Has registered my finis 

And the picture slowly fades? 
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The Real Charlie Chaplin 

The Personal Side of the Famous Comedian as His Associates Know It 



When the Twentieth Century 
Limited arrived in New York, 
one day * f 

ago, a good-look 
stepped out of or 
man cars and wa 
into the Grant 
station. In the 
he was enthui 
greeted by a g 
personal frien 
business repr< 
tives. But the 1 
tion was brief. 
. hustled him int 
waiting automc 
and drove off i 
mediately. 

As that is a 
everyday occu 
rence, none of 1 
travelers took p< 
ticular note < 
him. If, how 
ever, some one 
had shouted, as 
they are wont 
to do, "There's 
Charlie Chap- 
lin !" there is not 
slightest doubt t 
it would have 
necessary to h 
called out the 
reserves to ha\ 
the crowd back. 

Yes, it was 
Chaplin, but it 
surprising that n 
nized him. It 
friends know h 
sans that famou 
thing by whicl 
made his name 
in all four corn 
He had come t 
attach his signati 
a "scrap of pap 
him more mone> 
than any morta 
ever earned foi 
dered in that pei 

Chaplin's rece 
tious visit to N< 
characteristic o 
He was not welc 
a blare of trum 
could have had 1 
because that is n 
way. He doesn ? 
lieve in posing a 
little, tin god 
wheels ; he likes 
keep his own pt 

(Forty-one) 
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By STANLEY W. TODD 

sonality out of the lime-light. He happy-go-lucky, shambling, acrobatic 
prefers to let himself stand before the tramp — punctured derby, generous 

brogans, cane, et al. — that 

reproduced in pictures, cut- 
ster casts and toy balloons a 
imes, more or less, 
is hardly a civilized human 
who does -not know this 
>Iin of the screen. Humanity 
ime acquainted with his 
msing ways in old Keystone 
lays, from the time he was 
pictured walking in front of 
camera-men, making a des- 
perate effort to film the Santa 
Monica auto-races. Human- 
ity laughed at his antics in 
numerous other Keystones, 
with that hilarious six-reeler, 
"Tillie's Punctured Ro- 
mance," as the climax. Hu- 
manity followed him in the 
Essanay series, and it is still 
following him in his Mutual 
ippearances. 

et, in all of this, the real 
plin — the personality of this 
of twenty-six, who has set 
ire world agog with his antics 
t in the background. But let 
>ehind the screen, so to speak, 
nd that well-known make-up, 
d learn something about Mr. 
haplin as his friends know 
dim. We are certain to en- 
counter some surprises. 
It is well-nigh a neces- 
sity for any one in the 
public eye to maintain an 
entourage of assistants to 
take care of the many de- 
tails that such a position 
involves. Particularly is 
this so with Moving Pic- 
ture players, so over-bur- 
dened with mail from every 
place on the map of the 
world. Such letters can- 
not be disregarded ; tho ex- 
pedient, the average photo- 
player does not like to be 
discourteous. When a man 
receives a salary of six 
hundred and seventy thou- 
sand dollars, and the fact is 
common knowledge, he be- 
comes a target for all sorts 
of appeals — more work for 
somebody. 

Mr. Chaplin — let us ac- 
cord him his proper dignity 
— finds it necessary to em- 
ploy a chauffeur, a valet 
and several secretaries. 
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CHARLIE SIGNING THE $670, 000- A- YEAR CONTRACT WITH THE MUTUAL COMPANY. 

PRESIDENT JOHN R. FREULER TO THE LEFT, SIDNEY CHAPLIN 

CENTER. (THIS PICTURE IS NOW A CLASSIC 

AN OLD MASTER) 



While he has attempted some hazard- 
ous stunts on fast automobiles in the 
pictures, he is by no means a speed 
maniac. As a rule, tho he owns sev- 
eral automobiles, the comedian does 
not drive, himself, but calls his chauf- 
feur whenever he takes a spin. His 
valet is a young Englishman whom 
Mr. Chaplin brought across the Atlan- 
tic some years ago. One of his secre- 
taries takes charge of Mr. Chaplin's 
business matters — a job all by itself. 
Another handles the bulky correspond- 
ence that comes every day from ad- 
mirers in every section of the universe. 
Sometimes, after studio hours, the 
comedian essays that task himself. He 
often devotes two hours a night to 
answering his correspondence and at- 
tending to personal business matters 
that his secretaries refer to him. The 
comedian will answer a letter from a 
boy in Australia or from a girl in 
Scotland with as much consideration 
as he gives to one from his personal 
representative at New York. When 
it comes to big money matters, like the 
recent Mutual contract, Charlie calls 
upon his Brother Sid, who is a finan- 
cial wiseacre — and an excellent film 
comedian, too — to act as general finan- 
cial representative. And they say that 
Sid is pretty good at figures. 

As most of the Chaplin pictures — 
except, perhaps, a few of the Essanay 
— have been staged under Southern 
California skies, let us watch the daily 
routine of this most famous comedian 
of all time as we find it in the Los 



Angeles environment. Tis said he 
rises each day at six-thirty in the 
morning — that his valet wont let him 
sleep any later. In five minutes more 
the comedian is in his bath. Emerg- 
ing from that, he places himself in the 



MOTION PICTURE 

hands of his barber. Then comes 
breakfast, a half-hour with the morn- 
ing papers, and a visit to the chirop- 
odist, whom Mr. Chaplin employs 
especially for his own needs. And why 
not a chiropodist ? Who wouldn't take 
care of his pedal extremities when 
they mean so much to himself — and 
the world at large? 

If he has time, a ride thru one of 
the Los Angeles parks precedes his 
arrival at the studio, but you can 
surely expect him not later than ten 
o'clock. 

" 'Morning, Charlie," the studio 
doorkeeper will probably say. 

"Hello, Tom," says "Charlie" to 
him. 

By which you may gather that it is 
"Charlie" to everybody around. But 
his moments are golden — calculate it 
out for yourself — and he gets to work 
at once. The day starts with a brief 
conference with the studio manager, 
members of the Chaplin Company, 
and other important factors in the 
picture-making. Charlie — let us also 
call him that — disappears, and soon re- 
appears as the Charlie of the screen 
that we all know. 

As you might readily imagine, 
watching a Chaplin rehearsal is an 
absorbing pastime. While there is a 
director on hand to assist, everything 
is left to Charlie, who is really a pro- 
digious worker. Charlie selects his 
own scenarios, lays' out the action, and 
directs as well as acts. The mental 



charlie chaplin arrives in chicago on the way to los angeles. 

his brother sidney to the left, and henry p. canfield, 

chaplin's new studio manager, to the right 

(F arty two) 
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do ms part wen — ana take punisnment 

without whimpering — before the cry 

of "Action! Camera !" is given. 

There are some Moving Picture 
manufacturers who do not believe in 
the practice of permitting visitors in 

(Forty-three) 



certain extent, rie avoids puunc ap- 
pearances wherever he can. But he 
realizes that comparatively few of the 
many millions attending photoshows 
each day in this country ever get in- 
side of a studio, or really know how 



x- 

st- 

5S- 

he 
es 

gr- 
it 
he 
at 
ne stays up very late, de- 

spite the fact that as a bachelor he is 
entitled to all privileges. According 
to latest reports, he has not had a fatal 
attack of heart trouble — the kind that 
no doctor can cure. 
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CHARLIE SOMETIMES CRANKS THE 
CAMERA 

Without at all attempting to pose 
as a model youth, Charlie Chaplin 
neither smokes nor drinks — except in 
the pictures. He says he has smoked 
but one cigar in his life. It must have 
been an awfully bad one, for he never 
cared to make another try. 

"Tin mighty glad I never acquired 
the habit," he has said. He referred, 
not to smoking, but to drinking. His 
total abstinence has enabled him to 
stand the strain of long hours when 
a big production has to be rushed. 
That means night-work, sometimes. 

Occasionally you hear of Charlie 
Chaplin accepting an invitation to 
lead an orchestra. He did, some time 
ago in Los Angeles, and more recently 
at the Hippodrome in New York, 
when a benefit performance was given. 
It was hard to convince some people 
that he was not burlesquing the aver- 
age musical conductor. As a matter of 
actual -fact, however, he was oblivious 
to the immense throng watching him. 
But the musicians understood and fol- 
lowed him, while the more discerning 
in the audience realized that he was 
actually directing the rendering of the 
selection and had his whole heart in it. 

Not every one knows that Mr. 
Chaplin is a violinist of commendable 
ability. He does not claim to be a 
Kubelik or an Elman, but he has an 
ambition to play in concert work, if 



he can ever find time to practice and 
study a bit more. He plays by ear, 
and can run thru selections of popular 
operas, or rattle off an Irish jig, or a 
negro melody, with the ease of a 
vaudeville performer. He owns a 
beautiful instrument that was given to 
him by a friend in the East. Charlie 
has had a composing-bee, and some of 
his pieces, have found favor with the 
public, particularly the march-song 
which he wrote for the Hippodroiiie 
event, at which he swung the baton. 

Off the screen, his friends know him 
as a serious-minded young fellow, 
whose accession to affluence has not 
spoiled his democracy or ambitions. 
He is continually seeking to better 
himself in other lines than as the 
funny man of the films. 

"No man or woman,'' he said, re- 
cently, to a newspaper representative 
from the East, "should be satisfied 
with having won a fortune or fame in 
one line alone. But it means work — 
hard work. I know from experience. 
Money isn't everything; happiness 
comes in work. I expect to be at it 
fifty years from now." 

Even tho Mr. Chaplin is still young, 
he has seen times in his life when 
money did not flow so freely, and that 
is why he appreciates the value of it. 
He is not penurious, but he believes in 
getting a dollar's worth for every hun- 
dred cents he spends. When he dines 
out, the best restaurants are none too 
good for him. When on the road, he 
lives in the best hotels. He numbers 
among his friends people who live in 
what some have called "high society. ,, 
\yhen he made his last visit to New 
York, he attended a performance at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, and it 
was noticeable that he hobnobbed not 
only with the famous artists behind 
the stage, but was sponsored by sev- 
eral of the matrons of the "diamond 
horseshoe/' As a budding society 
man, he has mastered the intricacies 
of golf. 

We might dwell upon Mr. Chaplin's 
literary leanings, but enough's enough. 
"He has read Shakespeare from be- 
ginning to end," one ardent admirer 
remarked recently ; "is familiar with 
the works of George Eliot and other 
noted writers, and is a stickler for 
poetry." Chaplin a poet? Ye gods! 
what next? Oh, yes; he is an expert 
tennis player, and is an exceedingly 
clever dancer — not the kind of danc- 
ing that he demonstrated when paired 
off with Marie Dressier in "Tillie's 
Punctured Romance." 

Charlie Chaplin's first appearance 
with Mutual was signalized in "The 
Floorwalker," which has established a 
new high-water mark for the inimi- 
table young man who makes the whole 
world giggle. Almost an entire de- 
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partment store, with an escalator, was 
erected in the Mutual studios as a 
suitable setting, and Charlie, for the 
first time in many moons in a frock 
coat, had an absurdly dignified posi- 
tion before his usual downfall. 

Some idea of the tremendous vogue 
of Charlie Chaplin may be gained from 
the fact that the first Mutual picture of 
him required five hundred prints to 
meet the bookings made before the 
release date had arrived. That meant 
that on that memorable day one mil- 
lion feet of Chaplin, in "The Floor- 
walker," was being presented on the 
screen thruout the country, and that 
at least that number of people were 
being amused all at the same time by 
this very remarkable, very earnest and 
very resourceful young man. 



CHARLIE MAKES A WHOLE LOT OUT OF 

THE MOVING STAIRWAY IN "THE 

FLOORWALKER," ABLY ASSISTED 

BY THE MAN ABOVE 

(Forty-four) 
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SCENE FROM "PURITY" (AMERICAN), FEATURING AUDREY MUNSON 



Is the Venus di Milo Out of 

Date? Anyway, Leonie 

Flugrath Thinks So 
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he Motion Picture 
is going to be re- 
sponsible for the 
recognition of a 
new and modern 
type of beauty, ac- 
cording to Leonie 
Flugrath, the 
youthful and 
beautiful little Edison player. The 
original of the Venus di Milo might 
have caused the heads to turn when 
she walked along the streets of the old 
town of Milo, or wherever she lived 
before she was married, but, accord- 
ing to Leonie, there is no reason why 
she would make even a commercial 
traveler from the Windy City turn and 

(Forty-five) 



look at her if she should walk up 
Broadway today. The original of the 
Venus di Milo might have "been a peach 
in her time, and the veritable queen 
of her village, admits the fair Leonie, 
but at the present time she wouldn't 
be allowed to carry a duster in the 
back row of the chorus. And, as far 
as getting on the screen goes, she 
would film like a truck-driver after a 
long day's work. 

Why all these sacrilegious senti- 
ments — these sentiments that will 
cause many devotees of old-time art 
and life to be discovered registering 
horror and indignation? The riddle 
is easy. Leonie is an enthusiastic 
American, and she believes that 



LEONIE FLUGRATH 
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re of a type entirely different from 
the Venus di Milo. If the original 
Venus di Milo were alive today 
ould make a dash past a casting 
or and get into the movies, she 
not break the camera, but she 
would break the company that at- 
d to make a star of her. She is 
rge, and she lacks the daintiness 
being demanded of modern femi- 
ivorites. And her features would 
ir chances on the screen if her size 
lot. For, in modern times, people 
m to prefer faces of a less severe 
nd intellectual cast — faces that are 
lore human and less divine than 
lat of our old friend Venus di 
tfilo." 

Miss Flugrath believes, and she 
:an support her theories with con- 
vincing arguments, that the type 
f beauty that is demanded by the 
lillions who patronize the movies 
the type of beauty that is the ideal 
the twentieth century. And, be- 
ise of this, she contends that the 
ent Greek ideals of a perfect 
in should be abandoned in judging 
auty of American women of today, 
i modern type of perfection laid 
n. 

We should not be bound by Gre- 

n ideals when we have such a vast 

d wonderful country of our own, 

d when such a vast and wonderful 

ople inhabit it," she argues. 'There 

no more sense in following the 

ecian ideals than there would be in 

llowing the Oriental ideals. The 

jople of Turkey, for instance, be- 

eve that the fatter a woman is the 

more beautiful she is, and by using 

this well-known fact I can add 

great force to my argument in 

favor of abandoning the perfect 

type of woman as represented by 

the Venus di Milo. If the 

ancient Greeks had believed as 

) the Turks of today, the statue of 

enus di Milo would be that of some 

fe-hundred-pound beauty. And, if 

vere, the majority of the women of 

ay doubtless would be striving to 

i the ideal expressed by it. I am 

: it is impossible to fix any perma- 

:andard of beauty, and I know that 

ideal of Greece is no longer the 

al of America. 

'I am strong for dropping Venus 

ilo and getting an up-to-date and 

of modern beauty," concluded the 

star. "What a silly idea it is to 

icin mat went out ui Ucitc a. icw dsjjuc iu a dianuaiu ui oeauty set by a woman who never 

thousand years ago have to be content to be null and void attended a movie show or got mixed up in a bargain 

and likewise nit. rush ! 

"The screen has proven positively that modern people It makes me indignant to think of it, and it makes me 

do not care for the ancient ideal of -beauty. Think of all wonder why the men, who are so much more interested in 
the Motion Picture stars whom you can Visualize, those, the women than the women themselves, do not get busy 
of course, who have not been taken from the legitimate and evolve a Venus di Manhattan, so that we women can 
stage just because of their fame as actors, and without know whether or not we are beautiful, according to modern 
exception you will find that the feminine favorites of the specifications." 

(Forty-seven) 
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Te two chief families in Verona were 
the rich Capulets and the Monta- 
gues. There had been an old quarrel 
between these families, which was grown 



By CHARLES LAMB 



torches to burn bright, and her beauty to 
show by night like a rich jewel worn by a 
blackamoor; beauty too rich for use, too 
dear for earth ! like a snowy dove trooping: 



f irony-nine; 
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that a Montague should come under cover of Juliet's house. Here he had not been east; and the moon, which shone in the 

of a mask, to fleer and scorn (as he said) long, ruminating on his new love, when orchard with a faint light, appeared to 

at their solemnities. And he stormed and Juliet appeared above at a window, thru Romeo as if sick and pale with grief at 

raged exceedingly, and would have struck which her exceeding beauty seemed to the superior lustre of this new sun. And 

young Romeo dead. But his uncle, the break like she leaning- her cheek UDon her hand, he 

old lord Capulet, would 

do any injury at that 

respect to his guests, ai 

had borne himself like 

all tongues in Verona bi 

be a virtuous and v 

youthi Tybalt, forced tc 

against his will, restra 

self, but swore that this 

tague should at another 

for his intrusion. 

The dancing being 
watched the place wh< 
stood; and under favor < 
ing habit, which might 
cuse in part the liberl 
sumed in the gentlest ma; 
her by her hand, calling 
which if he profaned by 
he was a blushing pilgri 
kiss it for atonement. 

"Good pilgrim," answ 
lady, "your devotion si 
far too mannerly and too 
saints have hands, whicl 
may touch, but kiss not. 

"Have not saints li] 
grims too?" said Romeo 

"Aye," said the lad 
they must use in prayer. 

"O then, my dear sa 
"hear my prayer, and 
despair." 

In such like allusion 
ceits they were engage 
was called away to h 
Romeo inquiring who 
discovered that the lad 
beauty he was so much 
young Juliet, daughter a 
Capulet, the great enei 
gues; and that he had 
gaged his heart to his foi 
him, but it could not c 
loving. As little rest ha 
found that the gentler 
been talking with was I 
tague, for she had been s 
the same hasty and inc 
for Romeo which he 
ceived for her ; and a pr 
birth of love it seemed I 
that she must love her ei 
and that her affect 
should settle there, whei 
family consideratior 
should induce her chiefl; 
to hate. 

It being midnight, 
Romeo with his com- 
panions departed; but 
they soon missed him, 
for unable to stay away 
from the house where i 
had left his heart, he leaped the 
wall of an orchard which was at the back romeo— my lips, two blushing pilgrims, ready stand 

(Fifty) 
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self a glove upon that hand, that he might 
touch her cheek. 

She all this while thinking herself alone, 
fetched a deep sigh, and exclaimed, "Ah 
me !" 

Romeo, enraptured to hear her speak, 
said softly, and unheard by her, "O speak 
again, bright angel, for such you appear 
being over my head, like a winged mes- 



heard, and full of the new passion which 
that night's adventure had given birth to, 
called upon her lover by name (whom she 
supposed absent) : "O Romeo, Romeo !" 
said she, "wherefore art thou Romeo? 
Deny thy father, and refuse thy name for 
my sake; or if thou wilt not, be but my 
sworn love and I no longer will be a 
Capulet." 
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meo, "there 
is more pern in your eye 
than in twenty of their 



swords. Do you but look kind upon me, 
lady, and I am proof against their enmity. 
Better my life should be ended by their 
hate, than that hated life should be pro- 
longed, to live without your love." 

"How came you in this place," said 
Juliet, "and by whose direction?" 

"Love directed me," answered Romeo: 
"I am no pilot ; yet wert thou as far apart 
from me as that vast shore which is washed 
with the furthest sea, I should adventure 
for such merchandise." 

A crimson blush came over Juliet's face, 
yet unseen by Romeo by reason of the 
night, when she reflected upon the dis- 
covery which she had made, yet not mean- 
ing to make it, of her love to Romeo. She 
would fain have recalled her words, but 
that was impossible; fain would she have 
stood upon form, and have kept her lover 
at a distance, as the custom of discreet 
ladies is, to frown and be perverse, and 
give their suitors harsh denials at first; 
to stand off, and affect a coyness or in- 
difference, where they most love, that their 
lovers may not think them too lightly or 
too easily won ; for the difficulty of attain^ 
ing increases the value of the object. But 
there was no room in her case for denials, 
or puttings off, or any of the customary 
arts of delay and protracted courtship. 
Romeo had heard from her own tongue, 
when she did not dream that he was near 
her, a confession of her love. So with 
an honest frankness, which the novelty 
of her situation excused, she confirmed the 
truth of what he had before heard, and 
addressing him by the name of fair Mon- 
tague (love can sweeten a sour name), she 
begged him not to impute her easy yielding 
to levity or an unworthy mind, but that he 
must lay the fault of it (if it were a fault) 
upon the accident of the night which had 
so strangely discovered her thoughts. And 
she added that tho her behavior to him 
might not be sufficiently prudent, meas- 
ured by the custom of her sex, yet that she 
would prove more true than many whose 
prudence was dissembling, and their 
modesty artificial cunning. 

Romeo was beginning to call the heavens 
to witness, that nothing was further from 
his thoughts than to impute a shadow of 
dishonor to such an honored lady, when 
she stopped him, begging him not to swear ; 
for altho she joyed in him, yet she had no 
joy of that night's contract; it was too 
rash, too unadvised, too sudden. But he 
being urgent with her to exchange a vow 
of love with him that night, she said that 
she already had given him hers before he 
requested it; meaning, when he overfieard 
her confession; but she would retract 
what she then bestowed, for the pleasure 
of giving it again, for her bounty was as 
infinite as the sea and her love as deep. 
From this loving conference she was called 
away by her nurse, who slept with her, 
and thought it time for her to be in bed, 
for it was near to daybreak"; but hastily 
returning, she said three or four * words 
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JULIET GOOD-NIGHT, GOOD-NIGHT ! PARTING IS SUCH SWEET SORROW 



more to Romeo, the purport of which was, 
that if his love was indeed honorable, and 
Jiis purpose marriage, she would send a 
,messenger to him tomorrow, to appoint a 
time for their marriage, when she would 
lay all her fortunes at his feet, and follow 
him as her lord thru the world. While they 
were settling this point, Juliet was repeat- 
edly called for by her nurse, and went in 



and returned, and went and returned 
again, for she seemed as jealous of Romeo 
going from her as a young girl of her 
bird, which she will let hop a little from 
her hand, and pluck it back with a silken 
thread; and Romeo was as loath to part 
as she; for the sweetest music to lovers is 
the sound of each other's tongues at night. 
But at last they- parted, wishing mutually 

O 



sweet sleep and rest for that night. 
The day was breaking when they parted, 
and Romeo, who was too full of thoughts 
of his mistress and that blessed meeting 
to allow him to sleep, instead of going 
home, bent his course to a monastery hard 
by, to find friar Laurence. The good friar 
was already up at his devotions, but see- 
ing young Romeo abroad so early, he con- 
jectured rightly that he had not been abed 
that night, but that some distemper of 
youthful affection had kept him waking. 
He was right in imputing the cause of 
Romeo's wakefulness to love, but he made 
a wrong guess at the object, for he 
thought that his love for Rosaline had 
kept him waking. But when Romeo re- 
vealed his new passion for Juliet, and 
requested the assistance of the friar to 
marry them that day, the holy man lifted 
up his eyes and hands in a sort of wonder 
at the sudden change of Romeo's affec- 
tions, for he had been privy to all Romeo's 
love for Rosaline, and his many complaints 
of her disdain : and he said, that young 
men's love lay not truly in their hearts, 
but in their eyes. But Romeo replying, 
that he himself had often chidden him for 
doting on Rosaline, who could not love 
him again, whereas Juliet both loved and 
was beloved by hip, the friar assented in 
some measure to his reason ; and thinking 
that a matrimonial alliance between young 
Juliet and Romeo might happily be the 
means of making up the long breach be- 
tween the Capulets and the Montagues; 
which no one more lamented than this 
good friar, who was a friend to both the 
families and had often interposed his 
mediation to make up the quarrel without 
effect; partly moved by policy, and partly 
by his fondness for young Romeo, to whom 
he could deny nothing, the old man con- 
sented to join their hands in marriage. 

Now was Romeo blest, indeed, and 
Juliet, who knew his intent from a mes- 
senger which she had .dispatched accord- 
ing to promise, did not fail to be early at 
the cell of friar Laurence, where their 
hands were joined in holy marriage; the 
good friar praying the heavens to smile 
upon that act, and in the union of this 
young Montague and young Capulet to 
bury the old strife and long dissensions of 
their families. 

The ceremony being over, Juliet hast- 
ened home, where she stayed impatient for 
the coming of night, at which time Romeo 
promised to come and meet her in the 
orchard, where they had met the night be- 
fore; and the time between seemed as 
tedious to her as the night before some 
great festival seems to an impatient child, 
that has got new finery which it may not 
put on till the morning. 

(To be concluded next month) 
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Miss Movie's Days of Hand-me-downs Are a Thing of the Horrid Past — By LILLIAN CONLON 
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o more can the heartless girl according to the up-to-date Hebrew too elaborate, or too new, or too 
critic in the audience exclaim, magician, "Abracalam camera !" The costly to become their favorite players. 



DacK to tne warcirohe mistress tor was iasnionea out 01 simen couwcus, 

future use by another luckless heroine, studio managers have caught the to screen her beauty — and then again, 

But "Abracadabra !" or, better, trend of things, and now no gown is not to. 
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not to waste their time crane wilbur fitted to become photo- 

rying to "get>in/* for why encourage * players, and, provided they possess the 

alse hopes in the mind of one who is ' Conditions in this business are about physical requirements I have named 

unfitted for such a profession, only to the same as in any other line of en- above, they stand a good chance of 

have those hopes shattered by bitter deavor. Of course there are many success. 

disappointment? photoplayers out of work; but for all Of course all photoplay stories are 
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not made up of heroes and heroines; it 
takes all kinds of people to make a 
world — and a picture, too. Good come- 
dies are always in great demand, and, 
consequently, good comedians to play 
them. Those who are anxious to enter 
the field know in their hearts just what 
they would like to do and what they are 
fitted for, and that's the line of work 
they should try for, and nothing else. 

If you live in a city where Moving 
Pictures are taken, or near one, it is 
advisable to call at the studios in person. 
Do not come unprepared. If possible, 
get introduced to one of the d 1 "*""* 1 "'"' 
or the managing director, by 
fluential person. Bring sevei 
large photos that show you at y 
Money invested in such photo 
most profitable if you are r< 
earnest. And right here I wou 
to say that only those who ai 
deadly earnest should ever tri 
get in the pictures. Curious or 
and trifling idlers will soon b 
found out and shown the door 
It is a most serious business, 
in which millions of dollars 
have been invested, and pro- 
ducers have so much at stake 
that they dont like to be 
trifled with. 

An application by letter 
must be most unusual to re- 
ceive serious consideration; 
that is, provided you have 
had no experience and are 
not known. Motion Picture 
studios are located in New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
and Los Angeles. If you have 
the time and the means to 
visit these places, do so, and 
make your applications in per 
son. And when you go, go pr 
pared to stay awhile — "Re 
wasn't built in a day!" If su 
visit is impossible and you 
make vyour application by ma 
two good photographs with yoi 
have them taken especially by 
photographer you can find, 
figure and one bust picture, 
send any foolish little snap^..^^ w* 
cheap photos of any kind — they'll go in 
the waste-basket. Have your letter 
typewritten on the most expensive 
stationery you can find, and make it 
short and to the point. State truthfully 
and clearly what experience you have 
or have not had, and, if you possess any 
athletic qualifications, name them. Sug- 
gest that you are willing to begin on 
the lowest possible salary. Naturally 
you will be expected to, anyway. One 
who climbs a ladder dont start in the 
middle. 

I really do not advise any one to 
begin as an "extra." By the word 
"extra" I mean the usual hanger-on 
who picks up a day's work when he 



can, and who is content to loiter about 
the waiting-room day by day on the 
chance that he will be called in. No 
producer has any respect for such a 
person, and this kind of an "extra" will 
always be an "extra." If you get a 
chance to do a "bit," no matter how 
small it is, suggest to the director, or 
the person who engages you, that you 
are willing to work on any sort of 
weekly guarantee, no matter how small 
the amount may be. Tell him you are 
afraid the word "extra" will stick to 
you and hold you back — and it surely 



NORMA TALMADGE 

will. Above all things, do not become 
discouraged, and do not be afraid to 
step to the front and ask loudly and 
boldly, yet respectfully withal, for the 
thing you are after. Timidity dont get 
you a thing in the outer office of a Mov- 
ing Picture studio. If you hang back, 
shy and embarrassed, the office-boys and 
the telephone girls will walk all over 
you, and they wont let you see anybody. 
Assumed ■importance sometimes works 
wonders with the underlings ; but, of 
course, you must know how to handle 
it, for they are wonderfully worldly- 
wise, and if you make a slip they'll 
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quickly catch on. Above all things, an 
influential introduction is the best way; 
if you can get one honestly, do so, and 
play it over the board ! 

In closing, I would like to say one 
thing to the young girls who are anxious 
to enter this profession: I would like 
them to digest this statement sensibly 
and then read it to their mothers and 
fathers. Much has been said and writ- 
ten about the so-called "temptations" 
that are supposed to exist in the life led 
by girls upon the stage and in the pic- 
tures. I have had considerable ex- 
ru>nVn^ j n both branches of the art, 
my belief that any really good 
'ill stay good no matter where 
ler. If you enter this business 
all right to the end if your 
ras all right in the beginning, 
luck to you all ! 

NORMA TALMADGE, 
Siting from the Train on Her 
Vay East, Sends a Frank and 
encouraging Letter to Would- 
be Studio Actresses 
Dear Motion Picture 
Magazine : 

It is awfully hot on my trip 

across the continent, and 

from my car window I can 

see that the cows and horses 

and all the green things are 

suffering from the heat. 

But they are no hotter than 

I am, and my heat comes 

from enthusiasm. You have 

been so good to me in the 

past, that anything that I 

can do for your wonderful 

Magazine — a friend indeed to 

all studio folk — will rally my 

en uiid myself at all times to 

ur assistance. 

link the summer is a poor time 
applicants to apply at the 
s; for just at present, produc- 
ts slumped on account of the 
f many city theaters for the 
and the rush of applicants 
be unusually large just now. 
rly fall there are usually many 
v«cn*£^o both in cast and production. 
Lots of traveling companies are sent 
out, and there are at least a hundred 
migrations from New York to Florida, 
each with its company in search of new 
locations. 

The day is over when amateurs can 
make a success in Motion Pictures be- 
cause they are amateurs. Now they 
must succeed in spite of being amateurs. 
I dont think beauty is an essential. A 
personality which is so pronounced that 
it will show a person's character is an 
essential more important than beauty. 
In a way, it is beauty, too, for a strong 
personality shows beauty of character, 
soul and heart. It is by these things 
that we learn to read the faces of our 
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favorites on the screen, and to love 
them. A young girl or young man 
should not stint herself or himself in 
trying to enter a studio. A selection 
of photographs in all kinds of poses are 
a valuable asset, and if you can register 
simple emotions effectively, it would be 
a very good idea to have a few feet of 
film taken of yourself to exhibit at the 
studio where you apply. The expense 
of both photographs and film would 
probably run from $50 to $100. 

I think the time is soon coming when 
all studios will carry a large number 
of young women and young men in 
stock. In many cases their salaries 
will be modest; but it is so important 
nowadays to have the bits of business 
of minor characters done well, that the 
studios cannot count upon the ability of 
impromptu "extras." Sometimes the plot 
hangs upon a clever bit of business done 
by a minor character, and, as stories 
grow better and truer to life, this will 
hold more and more importance 

In the Fine Arts studio at Los An- 
geles, which I have just left to come 
East for an engagement with the same 
company in New York, I knew in- 
timately a number of the girls in stock 
who had started as "extras." It is need- 
less to say that they were the survival 
of the fittest, and that many others are 
qualified to be only* the humblest sort 
of "extras " 

My own experience in getting into 
Motion Pictures was interesting, but 
commonplace I had grown up in Flat- 
bush, near the Vitagraph studio, and 
had set my heart on being one of their 
players One day, when I was sixteen 
years old, I went there alone and made 
application to become one of their 
actresses Much to my delight, I was 
given a small place in stock at a salary 
of $25 a week. After that I did not 
let my first success spoil me, but worked 
hard and earnestly under all sorts of 
trying conditions, until the management 
took notice of me and began to give me 
more important parts 

My career was shaped a good deal 
by able directors, who took unlimited 
pains in helping me become a trained 
actress. I Jthink this is true of every 
studio. There are always directors who 
are anxious to encourage talent if they 
can discover a young girl in the ranks 
who has personality, pleasing manners, 
attractive mannerisms, a ready sense of 
grasping instructions, and who can take 
advantage of criticism. Such "finds." 
when trained and developed, reflect great 
credit upon their instructors. So I be- 
lieve that the studios themselves will be 
the broad training-school for most of 
our coming screen players. 

Please give my love and respect to 
every one connected with the Magazine, 
and believe me, Most sincerely, 

Norma Talmadge. 
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By RUTH ROLAND 
So many articles have been written, 
are being written and will be written 
concerning the player known as 
"extra," that, like the usual after-din- 
ner speech, there seems to be little left 
to say. And yet somehow there is a 
great deal that I could say about "get- 
ting into the pictures." 

Day after day at a studio one will 
see many being turned away from the 
employment office with the information 
that "there is nothing today," and yet 
the stream of applicants continues. I 
believe that when pictures were first 
being made — Motion Pictures — so many 
then ridiculed them, and those who 
worked in them, and would not apply 
for positions, that at that time it was 
difficult to obtain players. And then 
pictures became a factor to be reckoned 
with, and, growing in popularity with 
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the public, they also grew in popu- 
larity with players — and other people; 
people, men and women, who from every 
walk in life flocked to what they heard 
of as "easy work" — playing for the 
camera And they continue to come, 
without much thought as to their suit- 
ability for this work beyond the idea 
that it is a fascinating sort of work-r- 
long rides in automobiles, short hours, 
and long, very long, remuneration. 
This is what a great many bring as 
their claim for work before the camera. 
It would be as sensible for me to under- 
take to be a bank-cashier without 
further training for the position, as it 
is for some people who haunt employ- 
ment bureaus for work as Motion Pic- 
ture actors. 

There is the player who has dramatic 



experience, both on the stage and very 
often previously before the camera, who 
at this time cannot obtain work beyond 
one or two days a week, perhaps not 
even this, but whose work in life is 
being an actor. To these I give my 
every assistance and good thought to 
help them along their way, and wish 
there could be more work. But for those 
who seek Motion Picture work as 
"something to do," I would say, first, 
Give your own talents and brains deep 
thought, and then choose sewing, stenog- 
raphy, nursing — the profession suited 
to you; but dont put on your hat and 
run to the first employment bureau, or 
office of a Motion Picture concern, and 
ask for work. So many need this work 
that are fitted for it. 

A certain class of the public, seeing 
and realizing the futility of the over- 
crowded market for players for the 
silent drama, and realizing, too, the 
many unthinking people who, absolutely 
unsuited to its work, are flocking to it 
and its so-called "easy money," that 
they have started up a by-product, as it 
were — schools of dramatic training; 
schools for scenario writing; schools for 
every branch of Motion Picture work. 
And the foolish ones — virgins and other- 
wise — see in these schools, and their 
clever, lurid advertisements, a certain 
entrance to the Hall of Fame thru the 
white canvas square; and savings that 
should go for other things, the daily 
needs pf life in many instances, are 
given to the managers of these schools. 
At the end of the "training," a letter is 
given the now competent and talented 
actor, and he is sent forth, to be told 
by many employment offices of Moving 
Picture concerns that his "training" is 
almost useless, and in many cases (de- 
pending on the letter of the "school") 
worse than useless. 

There are those who have never been 
before the camera, and who possess 
talent for the work, and the knowledge 
of this talent, and these must "have a 
chance." I think application in per- 
son, where it is possible, with photo- 
graphs showing different poses, is the 
best way to obtain a hearing, and in- 
telligent Consideration of an individual 
as one to become a player There are 
offices in almost every Motion Picture 
studio where certain hours of each day 
are given to interviewing applicants for 
work, where those desiring a hearing 
will be met with courtesy and frank- 
ness. Competent men and women are 
in charge of these offices and give con- 
sideration to those applying, and are 
competent to judge the qualifications of 
the applicant, and their suitableness to 
whatever parts are open. Those who 
cannot apply in person should enclose 
addressed envelope, stamped, for a re- 
turn reply, and send photographs. 
(To be continued next month) 
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A Ranch Girl. — The characters are not 
the same in "The Fall of a Nation" as In 
"The Birth of a Nation." A different photo 
of me than the one above? Nay, nay. Kit- 
tens Reichert is about four years old. 

J. A. P. — No, Mirror haven't released as 
yet. In spite of my age, I still enjoy a 
hearty laugh. - When young, most people 
have all they can do to keep from laughing 
when they shouldn't; and when old, they 
have all they can do to laugh when they 
should. Percival, Percival, come hither. 

K. S. P., Port Huron. — What could be 
sweeter? The last interview with Clara K. 
Young was in the May 1913 Magazine. Mary 
Miles Minter is with Mutual. Carlyle Black- 
well with Solax. 

Lydia, Philadelphia. — Johnnie Walker was 
Larry in "The Man from Nowhere." I guess 
that you and I became friends too quickly. 
Friendships quickly formed are often quickly 
ended, for how can we love a friend we do 
not know? 

Julia A. F., Bayville. — I cant give you 
any more information about "How to Get 
In" than the players are giving. That's all 
very true — the face is often the fortune of 
some and the ruin of others. 

Vanity Kids. — Creighton Hale was born in 
Ireland 25 years ago. Richard C. Travers is 
a doctor, a soldier of fortune, a warrior, and 
a man. about town, and was brought up 
in the great Northwest which he pictures 
so well. 

Melva. — That's right, I know I promised 
you a picture of Robert Leonard for the 
Gallery. We haven't received new pictures 
from him for some time. 

Peter B. — William A. Brady's first produc- 
tion on the stage was "She." E. H. Calvert 
and Lillian Drew in "The Clutch of Circum- 
stances" (Essanay). Rapley Holmes and 
Richard Travers in "The Buffer." Sheldon 
Lewis was Lemuel, and Nell Craig was Do- 
minica in "Braga's Double" (Essanay). 
Richard Travers was Captain and Lillian 
Drew opposite him in "Vain Justice." 

Rose C— Ruth Stonehouse and Richard 
Travers in "Surgeon Warren's Ward." Wal- 
lace Beery in "Education." Bryant Wash- 
burn and Charlotte Mlneau in "Rule Sixty- 
three." Guy Oliver was with Lubin. He 
was a cub reporter once. 

Sunny Sammy. — Thanks for the pictures. 
Yes, your handwriting is very good. I en- 
joyed your little chat. 

Julia D., Brooklyn. — Come on, there, tor- 
toise, speed up! I got tired reading thru 
nine pages of your interesting letter only 
to find one little question tucked away in 
the last corner. Yes; Robert Edeson played 
two parts in "Fathers of Men" — really three. 

Emhey H. — You certainly put the ball right 
over the plate in your criticism. Mabel Nor- 
mand is in Los Angeles, Wallace Reid also; 
Theda Bara in New York, and Florence Law- 
rence in New Jersey. Frank Keenan was 
Elihu and Mary Boland was Mary in "Step- 
ping Stones." 

Lilola. — Norma Phillips was June In "Run- 



away June." Marguerite Snow was the lead- 
ing woman in "The Woman in White." Law- 
rence White was Lafayette in "Friend Wil- 
son's Daughter." I am not acquainted with 
any of those Motion Picture promotors, and 
never bought any stock. Those promotors 
are usually fellows who exchange brain for 
capital, and keep both. 

Bingo. — You might try it. Hazel Dawn 
and Wilmuth Merkyl in "Niobe." Yes, "The 
Battle Cry of Peace" is being shown yet. 
Likewise "The Island of Regeneration." 
Tefft Johnson was Thomas in "The House 
on the Hill." 

Anna H., Hartford. — Thanks for the warn- 
ing, but I always suspected that my charms 
were such as to cause thousands of women 
to be after me. The heart-strings of a woman, 
like the tendrils of a vine, are always reach- 
ing out for something to cling to, but I do 
not intend to let them fasten onto me. You 
will see more of Warren Kerrigan's produc- 
tions. You know he has been playing in 
that serial. 

Rudolphus, 11. — Tom Forman was born on 
a Texas ranch in 1893, and attended the 
Texas State University. He has fair hair, 
hazel eyes, and stands five feet ten inches. 
He is an all-around athlete. Your letter was 
splendid. 

Wheeler-Bayne. — Of course that's true 
about George Cooper going into the movies 
when he. lost his voice while with Fiske 
O'Hara. Yes, send in as many coupons as 
you can get. No; Frank Mayo did not play 
in the "Mary Page" series. Only Edna Mayo. 
New York Evening Mail, 15 W. 44th St., New 
York City. Where did you learn to write 
such clever letters? 

Roger Bean. — You refer to the Fairbank 
Twins in "The Little Girl Next Door." It 
was not an Essanay, but an Edison. That's 
all right. 

Mabel T. C. — The Old Testament miracles, 
known as the Ten Plagues, were: Water 
made blood; frogs, lice, flies, murrain, boils 
and blain, thunder and hail, locusts, dark- 
ness, first-born slain, and parting of the Red 
Sea. Look it up. Rosetta Brice was born 
in Sunbury, Penn., in 1892. 

Gabriel F. — Of course I am not angry with 
you. How could I be? I am terribly sorry 
that your answers did not appear. I do 
not know how many times Nat Goodwin mar- 
ried, but I think he has had at least four 
different wives. He has probably been try- 
ing to get a good one. Mind you, he did not 
have more than one at one time. That would 
be polygamy. Where there is only one wife 
at a time it is called monotony. 

Edward Earle Admirer. — Not sure about 
Edward Earle. Louise Vale Is with Univer- 
sal, having left Biograph. If you and the 
others keep on working for Edward Earle 
he will win. Of course I like him. 

Lydia H. — Thanks for the fee. I usually 
have for breakfast some desecrated codfish 
and buttermilk, and for a cereal, bath- 
brushes and cream. Yes, indeed, Bessie Love 
is coming along fast Yes, I'll remember you. 
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"Have Your Mother Use These 
Safety Pins and Be Happy" 

Ordinary safety pins that accidentally open are more 
than a discomfort to baby — they are a menace to Its 
health. 

For this reason, no mother should merely ask for 
"safety pins" when buying. You should ask for by name 
and Insist upon getting 

[STEWART^ 
) UP LEX 
SAFETY PINS^" 

TKADB MASK RKOISTBBED 

"CONSAPICO" 

In this way only can you be sure of getting safety pins 
made of such stiff and strong, rust-proof brass wire that 
they cannot open unless deliberately unfastened. 

For your baby's sake, demand and insist upon getting 
Stewart's Duplex Safety Pins. 

Smnd 2c stamp and addrmmm of nmarmmt dmalmr 
for from mamplm card. 

Consolidated Safety Pin Co* 

S. BLOOMFIKLD, N. J. 



A LL unwelcome hair on arms 
or face removed instantly 
with one application of this 
famous preparation. In Paris 
and New York, famous beauties 
have used it the past 75 years, with 
approval of physicians and derma- 
tologists. Try it. 50c and $1. But 
refuse cheap, dangerous substitutes. 

X-BAZIN 

DEPILATORY POWDER 

If your druggist does not 
keep it, send direct to 

HALL m\ RUCKEL 
222 Washington St. New York 




HOTEL LENOX 

North Street at Delaware Arcane 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

A modern, fireproof and distinctive hotel 
of 230 all outside rooms. Ideally located. 
Excels in equipment, cuisine and service. 

Opmratmd on thm European Plan 

$1.50 PER DAY AND UP 

C. A. MINER 
Managing Director 



Milburit H., Council Bluffs. — The doctor 
was not cast. I like William Farnum's act- 
ing very much — he is so manly and virile. 
If man is the lord of creation, woman is the 
lady of recreation. Fruit and flowers for 
the fourth^ wedding anniversaries. But no 
lemons are allowed. 

Mathilda B., Oswego. — See here, this is 
no matrimonial bureau, but I will say that I 
see no objections to marriage between per- 
sons of unequal age. Mohammed at 20 mar- 
ried a wife at 40. Shakespeare married Ann 
Hathaway, who was seven years his senior. 
Dr. Johnson married a lady twice his age, 
and Jennie Lind was ten years older than 
the man she married. I know lots of other 
cases, too. Your five minutes are up — ring 
off, please! 

Robert Warwick Admirer. — Antonio Mo- 
reno was Harry, Muriel Ostriche was Kate 
in "Kennedy Square" (Vitagraph). Lorraine 
Huling was Gladys Lorimer in "The Unwel- 
come Mrs. Hatch" (American). Mary Pick- 
ford and Harold Lockwood in "Tess of the 
Storm Country." Come right along, and dont 
be afraid. 

Virginia Vanderhoff. — Hope you were not 
frightened when you saw the Answer Man. 
You see, you still live. Thank you for the 
little visit. 

Herman. — Is this it? How many sick ones 
wish they were healthy? How many beggar- 
men wish they were wealthy? How many 
ugly ones wish they were pretty? How many 
stupid ones wish they were witty? How 
many bachelors wish they were married? 
How many benedicts wish they had tarried? 
Single or double, life's full of trouble; riches 
are stubble, pleasure's a bubble. 

Esther S., Memphis. — I dont know, either, 
what the trouble is. Earle Williams has been 
playing in "The Scarlet Runner" ever since 
he finished "The Goddess." I know the pub- 
lic want to see him, and he is anxious to 
see the public, but somehow Vitagraph aren't 
ready to release it Why dont you complain? 
Lillian Walker was born in Brooklyn in 1888. 

A Ranch Girl. — Mary Malatesta was the 
girl in "Count Twenty" (Biograph). No to 
your second. Julie Cruze played in "A Mil- 
lion Dollar Mystery." No. Helen Gibson 
with Kalem and Helen Holmes with Signal. 
The latter was formerly with Kalem. Billy 
Elmer was Rafferty in "Kindling." 

Marie T., Delaware. — Why dont the mo- 
distes (they used to be "dressmakers" when 
prices were lower) wake up? Of Elizabeth 
Drew, I think it was Oscar Eagle who said, 
"Give me a woman, regardless of looks, who 
can wear clothes, and I will make a star of 
her in six months." Of course he could not 
have been thinking of Miss Drew with 
"regardless of looks." 

Ivan W. Dickson. — No, I did not work on 
the 4th of July. My day out shooting off fire- 
crackers. Marie Cahill in "Judy Forgot" 
(Universal). She was born in Hoboken, but 
she has gotten over it When you said the 
girl with the wink, I knew you meant her 
or Cissy Fitzgerald. 

Elton T. — On account of the studios in 
and around New York being widely scattered, 
there is no large screen colony such as there 
is in Los Angeles. Many of the players of 
New York live on Long Island, N. Y., and 
in various suburbs. Pearl White is one of 
the most recent ones to set up as a "country 
gentleman," her home being at Bayside, L. I. 
Lubin's first picture was a half-reeler, en- 
titled "Horse Eatin' Hay." 

Martin T. — Norma Talmadge is playing in 
the East. You want to see her on the cover, 
do you? Well, we haven't room for them all. 

Mermaid. — The average Moving Picture ex- 
hibitor around here is a man of few words, 
and these are generally disagreeable ones. 
Glad to hear that you are so cool. How 
could I help keeping cool with so many fans? 



The Baby Food 
That's Always Safe 

There's sickness for your baby in old 
milk — there's trouble for you in sour 
milk. Raw cow's milk so often brings 
the germs of scarlet fever, diphtheria 
and summer complaint 

There are only two ways to keep your 
baby safe and well. One is to nurse him 
yourself. Your milk can't sour or spoil 
or carry germs. The second safe way 
is to give him 



Fooa 

a milk modifier) 

Nestle's is always safe, because you add 
only water and it is ready. 

Where one mother used Nestle's seven 
years ago— five use it today. As the 
"Better Babies" movement grows, so 
also grows the use of Nestle's. 

Nestlt's is the milk of healthy cows in 
clean dairies. The parts too heavy for 
your baby are modified — those things 
your baby needs that are not in cow's 
milk are added. Reduced to a powder, 
packed in air-tight cans, 
no germ or sickness can 
get near it You add only 
fresh water, boil and know that 
you are giving your baby health 
and strength in each bottle of 
Nestle's Food. 
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Sond thm coupon for , 
pirn box of Nm*lm\ 
for 12 fmmdinmm, and 
SpociaUmt'm book on thm 
ofbabimm. Don't dmlay. Your 
baby' a hmalth dmpmndm on thm 
food you giom him now. 




NESTLE'S FOOD COMPANY 

256 Broadway, New York 
Please send me, FREE, your Book and Trial 
Package. 

Name 

Address 
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shows how you can learn to play the piano or organ in your own home, in 
one quarter the usual time and at one quarter the usual cost It explains 
the profound pleasures and well-known social advantages of musical 

training, and contains much information which will be extremely interesting to you whether you are already 
an accomplished player or do not know a single note. 
Send letter, postcard or coupon below for your copy 
of this valuable 64-page book. It is free. 

Music As A Career 

Our free book tells you of the concert career which 
may be open to you. It explains the great 
and increasing demand for professional 
players and tells how you can earn $25 to 
$100 weekly through your own playing 
skill or by giving musical instruction to 
others in spare time. 
m t &a. «• _~*_ ^ I* full y describes a method of home 
■• KV"5 'fc ln, "J7 ^ study which brings you all the 
, Qk*9\m. ^ advantages of the best foreign 



FREE 

BOOK 

COUPON 



Box 654K1, Oka*, a. a 

Please tend me without cost or ^ 



conservatories at less than • 



J^\ freebookrt 



obligation, your 64-pagt free cents a lesson. Send for this 

Book, How to Ltarn Piano or ^ 
Organ" and full particulmis re- 
ffirdiur Dr. Quinn's Course in 
Piano or Organ by the Written ^ 
Method, and special Twenty-Fifth > 
Anniversary Offer now open. 



Name . 



\WriU 
Todi 

...A 



Address. 
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Dr. Quinn's Famous WRITTEN 
METHOD for Piano or Organ 

has revolutionized the study of music. By the use 
of Dr. Quinn's remarkable device, the COLOROTONE 
(patented), you save three-quarters of the time, effort and 
money usually required for learning piano or organ. You play 
chords immediately and a complete piece, in every key, within 
four lessons. Investigate without cost by sending for free book. 

Endorsed by Distinguished Musicians 

Dr. Quinn's WRITTEN METHOD has been proving 
its merit by RESULTS for 25 years. Among our graduates 
are thousands of accomplished amateur players, as well as 
leading composers, distinguished virtuosos and heads of con- 
servatories. The method is endorsed by prominent musicians 
and educators who can speak with authority. It is scientific 
and systematic, yet Dractical and easv to understand. It is 

■or experienced 
included FREE. 
Progreea as Mo- 
raine is granted. 

tost 

coupon, for our 
iow about "How 
araofoarCWME. 
mr Twenty-fifth 
bllgation NOW. 

ervatory 

Chicago, HI. 



Leaping Fish. — Yes, I liked those Leap- 
ing Fish in that play. Fairbanks was real 
funny. Of course he Is popular. Yes, he 
looks to be in fine health, and I guess he 
is a pretty good sort of fellow. Our general 
health is a speedometer that tells how fast 
we are living. Yes, everybody is free to give 
his opinions, except lawyers, and they sell 
theirs. Lawyers are a necessary nuisance. 

Rachael D., Middleport. — Men like Grif- 
fith, Ince and Sennet have not always had 
smooth sailing. Genius is an infinite capacity 
for overcoming the opposition of medi- 
ocrities. Triangle is not prospering. 

Edith T. — Violet Cameron In Victor. Yes, 
she used to Salome it with little Gertie 
Hoffman; and Salome, if she were living, 
would be mighty catty about it, too. Helen 
Case in "The Kick-out" (Knickerbocker). 
She is "horsey," and last year was Western 
Vitagraph's rough-rider. 

Dolph. — The real can never equal the im- 
agined, and it is easy to create ideals, but 
difficult to realize them. That was Marie 
Empress in "The Firefly" (Famous Players), 
not Lina Cavalieri, to whom she bears a re- 
markable likeness and for whom she is 
often mistaken. 

Marion. — Antoinette Walker, supporting 
Henry Walthall, is a cousin of Walker White- 
side, and formerly played with him on the 
stage. Alas, alack! Woe is me! 

Dot O. G. A. — Good-morrow! Heap much 
thanks for the pencils. 

POPULAR PLAYER CONTEST 

Here is some advance Information on how 
the leaders stood, on July 26th, in the contest 
now running in the Motion Picture Maga- 
zine: 

Mary Pickford 76,295 

Marguerite Clark 68,826 

Warren Kerrigan 52,940 

Francis X. Bushman 50,650 

Anita Stewart 39,280 

Pearl White 39,085 

Theda Bara 39,045 

Edward Earle 38,335 

Henry Walthall 37,140 

Wallace Reid 35,514 

Earle Williams 30,760 

William Farnum 29,725 

Harold Lockwood 29,240 

William Sherwood 28,555 

Wm. S. Hart 27,985. 

Grace Cunard 27,675. 

Pauline Frederick 22,715. 

Alexander Gaden 22,710 

Ruth Roland 22,35(V 

Nellie Anderson 20,635 

Beverly Bayne 19,84fr 

Blanche Sweet 18,755. 

Mary Fuller 18,080* 

Mary Miles Minter 17,765 

Crane Wilbur 17,685. 

Marguerite Snow 17,50(V 

Robert Warwick 17,29(V 

Mary Anderson 16,965. 

Dustin Farnum 16,260* 

Nell Craig 14,920« 

Florence LaBadie 14,685- 

Carlyle Blackwell 14,520* 

Olga Petrova 13,200* 

Norma Talmadge 11,750» 

Clara K. Young 11.500* 

Bryant Washburn 11,355 

Creighton Hale 11,090- 

Cleo Madison 10,735 

Edna Mayo 10,710« 

Charles Chaplin 10,675. 

Antonio Moreno . . . I 10,640 

Edith Storey 10,510 

Francis Ford 10,450* 

Marguerite Courtot 10,420* 

Ella Hall 10,225 

Lillian Gish 10,120» 

Harris Gordon 10,070* 
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Beautifully 

Curly, Wavy 

Hair Like 

"Nature's 

Own" 

Try the new 

way — the Sil- 

^merine way — 

and yoall never again use the ruinous heated iron. 

The outlines* will appear altogether natural. 

liquid Silmerine 

is applied at night with a clean tooth brush. Is 
neither sticky nor creasy. Perfectly harmless. 
Serves also as a splendid dressing for the hair. 
Directions with bottle. At your druggist's. 



For Swollen Veins 



orbme.J 



ine, Jr., would relieve Vari- 
discovered by an old gentle- 
lffered with swollen veins for 
rs. He had made many un- 
ts to get relief and finally 
i, Jr., knowing its value in 
Lgs, aches, pains and soreness. 
:., relieved him, and after he 
regularly for a few weeks v " 
legs were as smooth as whi 
nd all the pain and sorene 

ive since used this antisept 
is purpose with remarkab 

ine, Jr., is made of oils ai 
from pure herbs and wh( 
pon the skin is quickly tak< 
i pores; the blood circulate 
'ounding parts is therel 
«d and healing helped. 

1.00 a Bottle at Druggists 
or Postpaid 

tAL TRIAL BOTTLE will be mail 
address for 10 cents in stamj 
free. 

vV. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
16Z Tempi* St., Springfield, Ma 
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Help Your Player to Win 

IN the Great Popularity Contest for Players now being conducted by the MOTION 
PICTURE MAGAZINE appears the name of the one player you would Ike to see win. 

Tfcere are two ways you can help him or her: 

I rt. Use the ceupon that you will And in this Issue of the CLASSIC and also In the 

MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE. 
2nd. By subscribing or securing subscribers for the MAGAZINE and CLASSIC. 

Those subscribing for the MAGAZINK and CLASSIC will be entitled to Tote and in addition to receive 
FREE a set of the pennants of the players. 

Votes Are Counted as Follows: 
Coupon on page 2 of this Issue oounts 25 votes. 

Coupon In ourrent number MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE counts 10 votes. 
A year's subscription to MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE counts 100 votes. 
A year's subscription to MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC counts 150 votes. 
Combination subscription MAGAZINE and CLASSIC oounts 300 votes. 

Prizes to Readers: 

Each month a first, second and third prize, in addition to liberal commissions, will be given to those of our 
readers who enroll as Special Solicitors for the MAGAZINE and CLASSIC. 

Begin Toting now by sending in coupon which you will find on page 2 of this issue. If you desire to 
enroll as Special Solicitor and Representative, fill out and mail coupon below. 

Address all communications to 

GREAT POPULARITY CONTEST, M. P. PUBLISHING CO. 

175 DUFFIELD STREET, BROOKLYN. N. Y. 

GREAT POPULARITY CONTEST: 

M. P. PUBLISHING CO.. 
175 Ouflleld Street, Brooklyn. N. Y. 

I desire to enroll as a Special Solicitor for the Great Popularity Contest. Kindly send me complete 
Information. 

Name 

Address 
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Herbert Brenon, the director par excel- 
lence who produced "Neptune's Daughter" 
and "A Daughter of the Gods," featuring 
Annette Kellermann, has agreed to disagree 
with the Fox Company, and will start a 
studio of his own. He is partial to women 
stars, and his first picture will probably in- 
troduce Mary Garden, who out-Salomed 
Salome in grand opera. 

Bathing-suit pictures are now the vogue, 
and Mary Miles Minter is the latest star to 
succumb to the charms of being "shot in the 
wet." In "Youth's Endearing Charms" the 
pony favorite insisted on swimming far out, 
until after nightfall, mucl^ to the consterna- 
tion of the special beach patrol who were 
her sea chaperons. 

The early fall migration of players has 
begun, and the following changes of players 
are of noteworthy interest: James Young, 
after a series of lightning changes, is now 
with Lasky to direct Blanche Sweet; Cyril 
Chadwick has wended from Thanhouser to 
Famous Players; Harold Vosburgh has de- 
serted Terriss Films for Famous Players; 
Keystone has captured Charles Arling from 
Lasky; the Kalem Company has persuaded 
Priscilla Dean to come over from the Vogue 
forces; Mahlon Hamilton has decided that 
his chances are better with Metro than with 
Famous Players; Billie Quirk will direct 
Max Figman and Lolita Robertson for the 
Rolma Company; Alice Hollister, in associa- 
tion with William Howell and George K. 
Hollister, is going in for juvenile pictures 
to be produced in Jacksonville; the Ivan 
Company has persuaded Louise Vale to trans- 
fer her baggage from the Biograph camp, 
and Frances NeMoyer has flitted from the 
Lubin breastworks to the Kalem trenches. 
Quite a little merry-go-round in these days 
of rapid changes. 

The admirers of Alice Joyce will know 
where to find her for some time to come. 
Recently she joined the Vitagraph Company 
to play the feminine lead in one picture 
only, "The Battle Cry of War"; but now 
Miss Joyce has decided to make the Vita- 
graph Company her permanent studio home. 

It is with deep sorrow and reluctance that 
we announce that Roscoe Arbuckle, the be- 
loved roly-poly of the films, has been sent 
to Sing Sing prison, N. Y. Roscoe's con- 
finement is voluntary, as he can get out 
whenever he wants to, and it's simply a case 
of "putting another star in stripes." 

The vast army of Little Mary Pickford's 
friends will be pleased to hear that she is 
already back in harness, and is now rehears- 
ing a new Famous Players' picture, after an 
absence of several months. Her rdle will be 
entirely new, and the scenes are laifl in 
India. 

Valkyrien, the Danish beauty, has joined 
the Fox Company, and her first venture will 
be a deep-sea drama. 

Another important capture from the foot- 
lights is Ralph Herz, who was last seen on 
Broadway in "Ruggles of Red Gap." He will 
brighten a series of one-reel comedies for 
the Metro Company, the first of which is 
"The Lady Killer." 



Francis Bushman and Beverly Bayne, co- 
starring in Romeo and Juliet, recently had a 
discouraging if not thrilling experience at 
Brighton Beach, N. Y. During the taking of 
a scene "on the streets of Verona," a terrific 
storm arose and demolished the medieval 
Italian city, driving the stars to cover in the 
nearest shelters. The toppling walls and 
vivid flashes of lightning all around them 
were hazardous and untoward realism. 

Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree has returned 
to Los Angeles, where he will fill a three 
months' engagement with the Fine Arts 
Company, starring in and producing a 
repertoire of Shakespearian photoplays. 

The clandestine marriage of Bernice Sei- 
beck, a famous dancer, to Earl Page, of the 
Universal Company, has just come to our 
ears. The wedding was performed at mid- 
night after a hurry call upon a justice, and 
contained all the thrills of a runaway couple. 

Eleanor Woodruff, who starred in Vita- 
graph's "Island of Surprise," has just re- 
turned from a long tramp thru the Green 
Mountains, and has joined the Frohman 
Amusement Company. Her first production 
will be in "Jaffrey," from the William J. 
Locke novel of that name. 

Herschel Mayall, of Kay-Bee; Edwin Cecil, 
of Biograph; Joseph Levering, of Solax; 
Glen White, of Universal, and Marian 
Swayne, of Thanhouser, have all been 
gathered into the Fox encampment in one 
fell swoop. 

Fritzi Brunette, the charming Selig 
comedienne, known in private life as Mrs. 
William Robert Daly, recently entertained 
the Selig West Coast players at a dinner 
party in her Los Angeles home. The oc- 
casion was the second anniversary of her 
marriage. 

In appreciation of their charming work in 
a recent picture in support of William S. 
Hart, this portrayer of rugged western parts 
has -sprung a delightful surprise upon little 
Frances Carpenter and George Stone, two of 
the Fine Arts child players. Each received 
a silver loving cup, monogramed with their 
initials and those of their likable donor. 

Francis Ford and Grace Cunard are in a 
hurry to finish up the remaining episodes of 
"Peg o' the Ring." With the finis of the 
serial the co-stars are looking forward to a 
location-hunting trip to Honolulu. 

Charles Richman and Arline Pretty, who 
are the headliners in Vitagraph's coming 
serial, "The Secret Kingdom," are putting 
some rather lively action into their work. 
Some of their adventures are as hazardous 
and risky as Keystone comedy stuff — aerial 
swings from house-roof to house-roof, etc. — 
but they have been accomplished so far with- 
out an accident. 

All reports to the contrary, Fanny Ward, 
who starred under the Lasky banner with 
such success in "The Cheat" and "The Gutter 
Magdalene," is on her way from New York 
to the West Coast to resume her connections, 
and to begin a production of a photodraraa 
entitled "Each Pearl a Tear," which ap- 
parently is in the sob-story class. 
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Marguerite Clark is not yet lost to pic- 
turedom, and in her coming production, 
"'Little Lady Eileen," a raft of little studio 
children in the guise of fairy folk will sup- 
port her. 

May Allison, at present in the Thousand 
Islands, N. Y., was delightfully surprised by 
a dinner party given in honor of her eigh- 
teenth birthday. She was led blindfolded 
into the dining-room, and her eyes were un- 
masked, te discover her friends around the 
beautifully decorated table, with glasses 
raised for a toast. 

The super-courageous Douglas Fairbanks 
is recovering from a recent painful accident 
in which he was shot in the eyes at close 
range with the charge from a blank cart- 
ridge. Begoggled and bandage-covered, the 
only Douglas threatens to return to the 
studio at once, despite his damaged optics. 

The shark scare we hope is transitory, 
but the original studio fish is dainty Mar- 
guerite Clayton, of Essanay, who has not 
missed her daily swim since the first day of 
June. She takes her dip at sunrise, too. 

Helene Rosson is a naturalist. Her love 
of birds caused her to build some twenty 
little homes for stray song-birds in the moun- 
tains around Santa Barbara. These are now 
becoming as overcrowded with feathered 
tenants as the city tenements, and the 
municipal authorities have agreed to enlarge 
and assume Miss Rosson's work. 

Carlyle Blackwell is off on a well-earned 
vacation. He has made himself a veritable 
"knight of the road" by starting to hoof it 
from Fort Lee, N. J., to Lake George. N. Y., 
a distance of some two hundred miles. 

Alice Brady recently conducted a series of 
lectures in Chicago on "How to Get In," 
which were attended by some three thousand 
young girls with studio ambitions. 

J. Warren Kerrigan has blossomed forth 
with an autobiography in book form, en- 
titled "How I Became a Motion Picture 
Star." 'Tis said that it is grabbed off the 
counter like liot-cakes. 

The Universal Company is deeply indebted 
to Marie Walcamp for her recent actions 
during a real fire in Universal City. Miss 
Walcamp not only succeeded in getting a lot 
of the animals out of the danger zone, but 
braved the flames to rescue a lot of recently 
completed films that the firemen had for- 
gotten. 

Mary Fuller is the first screen star to 
appear in "sport trousers." They are tight- 
fitting, dainty little striped affairs that peep 
beneath a short skirt, and are rounded out 
with white silk stockings. She carries a 
cane with them, of course, which is modeled 
after the "swagger sticks" of the English 
Tommy Atkins. 

Edna Mayo has been adventuring in the 
dells of the Wisconsin River, in the taking 
of her coming feature, "The Return of Eve," 
a charming modern fantasy of the Garden 
of Eden type. 

Ruth Stonehouse is the first woman to be 
electrocuted in screenland. In her latest 
play. "The Saintly Sinner," she undergoes all 
the terrors of the Sing Sing death-chamber; 
but, of course, she isn't shocked. 

Clara Williams, the petite and appealing 
ingenue of the Kay-Bee wigwam, has been 
raised to the rank of a full-fledged star, and 
will hereafter play title rdles, name parts 
and emotional leads in the film firmament. 

Claire McDowell, for over five years a 
sterling favorite with the Biograph Company, 
has been secured by the Universal Company, 
and will make her first appearance in a 
romantic drama, "Sea Mates." 

(Sixty-seven) 
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When the Stars Appear 

An Up-to-the-Minute Resume of Popular 
Players' Plays During August 

At the request of thousands of readers 
who desire to find out, at a glance, 
when and in what photoplays the 
leading players will appear, we give here- 
with a condensed list of releases during 
August, but it is impossible to cover all. 

Dorothy Davenport (Universal) — "The 
Yoke of Gold," a tense portrayal of the 
pitfalls of wealth. 

Marie Doro (Lasky) — "Common Ground," 
modern character-drama. 

Hazel Dawn and Owen Moore (Famous 
Players) — "Under Cover," a picturization of 
the society crook stage-play. 

Helen Holmes (Signal)— "Judith of the 
Cumberlands," mountaineer drama. 

Charles Chaplin (Mutual)— "One A. M. f " 
Charlie's adventures in the home of a mil- 
lionaire naturalist. 

William Russell (American) — "The Man 
Who Would Not Die," the "man-who-finds- 
himself" type of drama. 

Gertrude McCoy (Gaumont) — "Gates of 
Divorce," divorce problem drama. 

Vivian Rich and Alfred Vosburg (Ameri- 
can) — "Pastures Green," a refreshing love 
pastoral. 

Edward Coxen (American) — "Out of the 
Rainbow," romantic intrigue-drama. 

Anita Stewart (Vitagraph)— "The Daring 
of Diana," emotional drama, dealing with 
politics and the press. 

Marguerite Clayton (Essanay) — "Accord- 
ing to the Code," romantic Civil War drama. 

Marin Sais and True Board man (Kalem) — 
"The Girl from Frisco," a red-blooded serial 
of the West. 

Hughie Mack (Vitagraph) — "A Cheap Va- 
cation," a comedy camping misadventure. 

Billie Burke (Kleine) — Installments of 
"Gloria's Romance," the romantic, adventur- 
ous career of a girl. 

Bessie Barriscale (Triangle) — "The Pay- 
ment," modern-life sex drama. 

Jackie Saunders and Roland Bottomley 
(3alboa)— "The Grip of Evil," a serial melo- 
drama. 

Lina Cavalieri (Pathg)— "The Shadow of 
Her Past," emotional drama. 

Kathlyn Williams (Selig)— "The Ne'er-Do- 
Well," a picturization of Rex Beach's novel. 

Annette Kellermann (Fox) — "A Daughter 
of the Gods," a super-feature with Oriental 
and sub-sea atmosphere. 

Harold Lockwood and May Allison (Metro) 
— "The River of Romance," an idyllic love- 
adventure drama. 

Henry B. Walthall (Essanay)— "The Sting 
of Victory," a character-study intense drama. 

Edna Mayo (Essanay) — "The Return of 
Eve," a pastoral fantasy. 

Marguerite Courtot and Owen Moore (Fa- 
mous Players) — "Rolling Stones," a comedy- 
drama of modern life. 

Alice Brady (World)— "Miss Petticoats," a 
New England character-study drama. 

Gail Kane and Gladden James (World) — 
"Paying the Price," a romantic sea drama. 

Carlyle Blackwell and Muriel Ostriche 
(World)— "Sally in our Alley," an East Side 
heart-interest drama. 

Earle Williams (Vitagraph) — "The Scarlet 
Runner," an automobile serial of romantic 
and adventurous interest. 

Dorothy Gish (Fine Arts)— "Gretchen 
Blunders In," a N. Y. slum and crook story. 

Lillian Walker (Vitagraph) — "Hesper of 
the Mountains," a city girl's Western heart 
triumphs. 

Clara Kimball Young (C. K. Y. Corp.)— 
"The Story of Susan," emotional, heart-in- 
terest drama. 

(Sixty-nine) 
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Shakespeare in Masque and on Screen 

( Continued from page 30) 

"In the acting of the play we had 
the tremendous advantage of Sir Her- 
bert Tree's profound experience, and 
his excellent supporting cast, including 
Constance Collier, Wilfred Lucas, 
Spottisvvoode Aitken, Mary Alden; 
and George Hill, the recognized cam- 
era expert, as the photographer. 

"In spite of the fact that this was 
practically Sir Herbert's first picture 
experience, his adaptability and dra- 
matic intelligence were of such a high 
order that, a week after the picture 
was started, he was playing like a 
screen veteran. ,, 

A further insight into the elaborate 
detail of the screen performance and 
the amount of research involved in its 
preparation is commented on by Ellis 
Wales, the studio librarian. 

"A peek into Scotland in the early 
eleventh century/' said Mr. Wales, 
"thru the microscopic glass of re- 
search, reveals so little of working 
material that the researchist is put to 
the utmost resourcefulness of research 
when attempting to supply accurate 
historical detail for 'Macbeth/ 

"All lovers of Shakespearian drama 
have often sought, by book and imagi- 
native fancy, to picture the actual his- 
toric scenes of the time of Macbeth 
and Duncan, yet have found it diffi- 
cult to reconcile historic facts with 
Shakespearian imagery and conve- 
nience. 

"Shakespeare has Duncan the 
hoary-headed saint, yet history pic- 
tures him as a youth with a penchant 
for conquest and power. Shakespeare 
has Duncan murdered in Macbeth's 
castle, yet history has him assassinated 
by hirelings in a roadside inn. 

"It is the purpose of Director John 
Emerson to reconcile the photoplay 
with the familiar stage version of 
'Macbeth/ yet in a general way portray 
history in all its accuracy of detail, 
particularly in fabric and design of 
costume; war, court and household 
paraphernalia. 

"The drama is of the period of bar- 
baric festival, conquest of tribes and 
clans, physical supremacy, and masses 
of dramatic and chaotic incident that 
go to make history for the textbook. 
The photodrama, ' Macbeth/ therefore, 
is essentially an educational presen- 
tation of history, delineated with all 
the fire and skill of the world's great- 
est Shakespearian tragedian, Sir Her- 
bert Beerbohm Tree, and the graceful, 
majestic, ambitious Lady Macbeth, by 
Constance Collier. 

"In this photoplay panoramic scenes 
will be revealed, showing at one time 
five hundred camp-fires, thousands of 
torches, great cataracts of boiling 
pitch, marching masses of men at mid- 
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night, the terrific onslaught at Mac- 
beth's castle, the weird* picturesque 
witches, who dominate the story, and 
Macbeth and Duncan walking directly 
out of the historic past, in all their 
eleventh century grandeur and fierce- 
ness, surrounded as they were by half- 
naked barbarians and gorgeously be- 
decked noblemen and women. 

"Witches play dominating parts 
thruout the play, and in the cavern 
some of the most wonderful electrical 
and mechanical effects will be seen, 
and the apparition of the naked child, 
the tree and the crown, the skeletons, 
and the bubbles from the ground ex- 
ploding in the air. 

"On the heath the vivid display of 
storm and lightning, Macbeth riding 
in his own element. The battlefield 
— the beheading of Cawdor — the wild 
highlanders who fought in the old days 
stark naked. In the picture also are 
shown some wild dances of highlanders. 

"We secured some special, large 
greyhounds, obtained at great rental 
expense — each dog valued at $1,000 — 
for use in the picture. We reproduced 
accurately the great gates and port- 
cullis of Macbeth's castle — exact copy 
of the ancient gates, that work in full 
view of spectators — and the huge draw- 
bridge of Dunsinane Castle and the 
terrific battle there, scores of men 
falling from high walls into the moat 
below. 

"The approach of Birnam Wood — 
always merely suggested on the stage 
— but in this photoplay the forest ac- 
tually moves to Macbeth's castle at 
Dunsinane, thus fulfilling the witches' 
prophecy that Macbeth would meet 
his death with the 'coming of Birnam 
Wood/ " 



Deep-Sea Stuff 

( Continued from page 23) 

dashed off these lines, or else he could 
have commanded a director's fat sal- 
ary. When the Mutual Company re- 
cently decided to picturize Wilkie 
Collins* tragic novel, "Armadale/' they 
were both literally and figuratively at 
sea as to how to stage the big scenes 
in which the false Allan Armadale 
meets his death by drowning in the 
flooded stateroom of a steamship. The 
necessity for a large tank and elab- 
orate mechanical devices stared them 
in the face, until the inspiration of 
building the stateroom set on dry land 
at ebb time, and of taking the picture 
during a rising tide, came to Director 
Richard Garrick. Time and tide wait 
for no man, but in the still hunt for 
deep-sea stuff the camera-man has 
taken both these aged impediments to 
man's progress by the forelock and 
led them a merry and submerged jig 
right under the eve of his camera. 

(Seventy) 
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OPPORTUNITY MARKET 



MALE HELP WANTED 



Government Positions Pay Big Money. Examinations 
everywhere soon. Get prepared by former U. S. Civil 
Service Examiner. 64-page booklet free. Write today. 
Patterson Civil Service School, Box 1007, Rochester, N. Y. 



AGENTS WANTED 



AGENTS to travel by automobile to introduce our 250 
fast-selling, popular-priced Household Necessities. The 
greatest line on earth. Make $10 a day easy. Com- 
plete outfit and automobile furnished free to workers. 
Write today for exclusive territory. American Products 
Co., 48*9 3rd St., Cincinnati, O. 



PATENTS 



PATENTS secured or fee returned. Send sketch for 
Free search. Latest and most complete patent book 
ever published for free 'distribution. George P. Klmmel, 
Attorn ey, t fi* Barrister Building, Washington, D. C. 
PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. Books and 
advice Free. Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. WATSON E. COLEMAN, «24 F. 

Street, Washi ngton. P. C. 

WANTED IDEAS — Write for List of Inventions Wanted 
by manufacturers and prises offered for Inventions. Our 
four books sent free. Send sketch for free opinion. 
Victor J. Evans * Co., 621 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 



REAL ESTATE 



Mississippi 
IS HE CRAZY? The owner of a plantation In Mis* 
slsslppl Is giving away a few five-acre tracts. The 
only condition is that figs be planted. The owner 
wants enough figs raised to supply a Canning Factory. 
You can secure five acres and an interest in the Fac- 
tory by writing Eubank Farms Company, 939 Key- 
stone, Pittsburgh. Pa. They will plant and care for 
your trees for $6 per month. Your profit should be 
SI. 000 per year. Some think this man is crasy for 
giving away such valuable land, but there may be 
method In his madness. 



MISCELLANEOUS 



Moulds and Models for ornamental casting of novelties, 
statuary, garden furniture, in cement, plaster. Italian 
marble, etc. Free Illustrated catalogue displaying large 
assortment. J. Roth, Dept. 11, 45 Frost St.. B'klyn, X. Y. 



HELP WANTED 



Wanted — Men and Women everywhere. U. S. Govern- 
ment Life Jobs. $75.00 month. Steady work. Short 
hours. Many appointments during Summer and Fall. 
"Pull" unnecessary. Common education sufficient. Write 
Immediately for free list of positions now obtainable. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. N-78, Rochester. X. Y. 

(Seventy-one) 
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Save Your Hair 

Without Apparatus, Tonics or Drugs 



My treatment eliminates hair troubles by a 
simple, scientific 
method which 
forces the blood 
vessels and hair 
follicles to furnish 
thecorrect amount 
of nourishment to 
maintain or pro- 
duce a luxuriant 
growth of normal 
color and fine 
texture. Results 
guaranteed. 1 saved my own hair, and 
since then I have helped thousands. Let 
me help you before it is too late. 

Free information and testimonials on request 

Chas. E. Smith, H.D. 

Dept 26 
1231 Stereo. Bldf., 16 North State St, CHICAGO 




Attention, admirers of 

Kathlyn Williams 

A beautiful painting of this popular pic- 
ture star has been made by Leo Sielke, Jr., 
which will appear on the cover of the 
November issue of the 

Motion Picture Magazine 

An article by this player on "How to 

Get In the Pictures" will appear In this 

issue, also one by Mary Fuller and one by 

Wallace Reid. 
• 

On tale on all newsstands on and after October 1st 



Women! 

We have positions open at $12.00 to 
$25.00 per week for Beauty Specialists. 
Never have such opportunities existed. 

Right now if you were a graduate of the 
famous Marinello School of Beauty Culture, you could 
be earning $15 to $25 weekly in a pleasant position. 

Thousands of Marinello graduates today 
either own prosperous Beauty Shops or have perma- 
nent high salary positions. Not one is out of work. 
Wo positively guarantee to secure a good position 
for you the day you qualify. 

Beauty Culture offers you a great oppor- 
tunity. Millions are spent yearly for beauty treatments. 

The Marinello School is the largest in the 
world. Beauty Culture is taught here in all its 
branches on scientific, thorough, advanced methods. 

Mail Coupon NOW! 

YOU can learn the Marinello system and step into a 

M M m m ^ m -^ lucrative position. Mall coupon for free fata, 
, __ _, V ^ easy tuition fe« and Btorlen of Marinello 
Marinello Co.. V g uccewe«. Start on the road to frea- 

Dept. 129. Mailers ^ a, dom, independence and happiness 
Bids:., Chicago ** % fcow. 

Please send free, full * v Marinello Co.. 
facts about your Course In *» 
Beauty Culture and easy terms. * % ^ ft 

Name * % 

Address 

City State 
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STORY WRITERS WANTED 


PATENTS 


WANTED — Short Stories, Articles, Poems for new mag- 
azine. We pay on acceptance; offers submitted. Send pre- 
paid with return postage. Handwritten MSS. acceptable. 
Cosmos Magazine, 932 Stewart Bids;., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS secured or fee returned. Send sketch for 
Free search. Latest and most complete patent book 
ever published for free distribution. George P. Klmmel, 
Attorney, 262 Barrister Building, Washington. D. O. 
PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. Books and 


AGENTS WANTED 


advice Free. Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. WATSON E. COLEMAN, 624 F. 


AGENTS — Here's what they all want; concentrated 
liquor extracts for making liquors at home; strictly 
legitimate; no license required; $6 to $12 a day easy; 
just a postal today; ask for free sample. UNIVERSAL 
IMPORT CO., 5161 Field Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Street, Washington, D. C. 

WANTED IDEAS — Write for List of Inventions Wanted 
by manufacturers and prizes offered for inventions. Our 
four books sent free. Send sketch for free opinion. 
Victor J. Evans * Co., 621 Ninth. Washington. D. C. 


AGENTS— Get particulars of one of the best paying 
propositions ever put on the market; something no one 
else sells; make $4,000 yearly. Address E. M. FELT- 
MAN, Sales Mgr., 97S0 Third Street, Cincinnati, O. 


REAL ESTATE 


Mississippi 
IS HE CRAZY? The owner of a plantation In Mis- 
sissippi is giving away a few five-acre tracts. The 
only condition is that figs be planted. The owner 
wants enough figs raised to supply a Canning Factory. 
You can secure five acres and an Interest in the Fac- 
tory by writing Eubank Farms Company. 989 Key- 
stone, Pittsburgh, Pa. They will plant and care for 
your trees for $6 per month. Your profit should be 
$1,000 per year. Some think this man Is crazy for 
giving away such valuable land, bnt there may be 
method in his madness. 


HELP WANTED 


OVER 15,000 MEN AND WOMEN WANTED THIS 
YEAR FOR Government Jobs. $65.00 to $150.00 month. 
Vacations with pay. No layoffs. Short hours. Com- 
mon education sufficient. "Pull" unnecessary. Write 
immediately for free list of positions now obtainable. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dep't 078, Rochester, N. Y. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


MISCELLANEOUS 


♦GOVERNMENT POSITIONS PAT BIO MONEY. 

Examinations everywhere soon. Get prepared by former Uni ted 
States Civil Service Examiner. 64 page booklet free. Write to- 
day. Patterson Civil Service School, Box 1406, Rochester, N.T. 


Mould* and Models for ornamental casting of novelties, 
statuary, garden furniture, in cement, plaster, Italian 
marble, etc. Free Illustrated catalogue displaying large 
assortment. J. Roth, Dept. 11, 45 Frost St., B'klyn, N. Y. 



Your Favorite Picture Player Needs Your Vote 

How does YOUR picture player stand in the MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE'S Great 
Popularity Contest for Players? Help him to WIN. Here are three ways you can do it» 

1st. Use the coupon that you will find In this Issue of the CLASSIC and also 

In the MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE. 
2nd. By subscribing for the MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE or MOTION 

PICTURE CLASSIC. 
3rd. By acting as Special Solicitor and securing subscriptions for the MOTION 
PICTURE MAGAZINE and MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC. 
Those subscribing for the MAGAZINE and CLASSIC will be entitled to vote and In 
addition to receive FREE a set of the pennants of the players. 

VOTE8 ARE COUNTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Coupon on page 70 of this Issue counts 25 votes. 

Coupon in current number MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE counts 10 votes. 
A year's subscription to MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE counts 100 votes. 
A year's subscription to MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC counts 150 votes. 
Combination subscription, MAGAZINE and CLASSIC, counts 800 votes. 

Prizes to Readers: 

Each month a first, second and third prize, in addition to liberal commissions, will be given 
to those of our readers who enroll as Special Solicitors for the MAGAZINE and CLASSIC. 

Begin voting now by sending in coupon which you will find on page 70 of this issue. 
If you desire to enroll as Special Solicitor and Representative, fill out and mall coupon below,. 

Address all communications to 

GREAT POPULARITY CONTEST, M. P. PUBLISHING CO. 

175 Duffleld Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

GREAT POPULARITY CONTEST 
M. P. PUBLISHING CO., 

175 Duffleld St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

I desire to enroll as a Special Solicitor for the Great Popularity Contest. Kindly 
send me complete information. 

Name 

Address ,. . . . 
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It is solemnly said that many a rose 
of a lass is born in the tenements 
to blush unseen and waste her 
sweetness on the refuse, venerable 
vegetable and factory-tainted air. Per- 
fectly acceptable romance writers also 
aver that gilded and blue-blooded 
youths have a predilection for slum- 
ming after tenement roses, and wiving 
them after a month of higher educa- 
tion and antiseptic soap. 

It listens good, but it isn't true to 

(Thirteen) 



form, nor to that other big policeman 
of good romance — life. 

If said •rose isn't level-headed, 
and the chances are she isn't, she 
sours on the honest job in the 
pickle-works and pines for her gilded 
youth to enter her life. And when he 
does, she's as soft as a jelly-fish, and 
in due time* shatters herself all over the 
rocks. 

Adjectives were made to express 
what we see in the other fellow. To 



begin with, Betty was dirty and work- 
a-day and blunt. Besides that, she 
harbored valuable real estate under 
her finger-nails, and had the habit of 
snuffling skillfully on her sleeve. She 
gave what she got, and if told to de- 
part to the Nether Regions asked the 
inviter to accompany her. She had 
read, while others slept, a novel by 
Laura Jean Libbey and was inclined 
to be persuaded. 

A stray cat is brighter by far than 
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a milk-fed grimalkin, and Betty's wits 
were sharpened to the point of animal 
cunning. Her mother had died, bent 
stiffly over the tubs — a fitting reces- 
sional for a drudge — and her father, 
44 Big Tony," who never drew a sober 
breath, was the girl's chief bone of 
contention. 

Where the tenement girl showed 
clean and rang true was in her care 
of her little brother, Jim. He had 
come into the world, friendless, long 
after his parents had fallen into their 
roles of master and drudge, and his 
advent pained the weaker one and 
enraged the stronger. 

After his mother's < 
the destiny of little 
inherited by Betty, 
had asked her whv 
such a good big : 
might have said, "A 
kid brudder — see ?" 
a lot of philosophy ii 
old as maternity, and 
more helpful than 
sorosity of kisses and 
confections. 

She liked it. 
Sometimes of 
nights she read 
"Lovers Once But 
Strangers Now," 
and now and then 
Joe Kelly, the 
husky, young, Ital- 
ian dock-hand, took 
her to the movies, 01 
for a trolley-ride t< 
the Bronx. 

At the barge-trip 
the Hudson, of 
Longshoremen's Ui 
she had met "Nifty" ] 
dez, who owned a : 
of saloons and dance 
and was known as a 
ular guy" by his envi 
came around to the 
wards, and, in the 
humbled Joe, invited 
blow-out." 

Betty had been a 
their first meeting, 
doubts about Nifty 
the hero in the novc*, «.*v* nv. u. u .. *. 
seem to have quite all the manner of 
the lovely men in the movies; but he 
certainly wore beautiful clothes and a 
swell diamond pin, and had his hair 
wonderfully combed and oiled in 
waves by a Bleecker Street tonsorial 
artist. 

After the door had closed on his 
shapely back, Joe eased his feelings. 
"Dont go, kid," he advised with more 
or less self-interest; "dat dump of 
Nifty's '11 git youse in queer." 

"I'm wise, Joe," she said. "I aint 
de kind wot'll fall f'r de soft stuff." 
Just the same, she had decided to go. 



The eventful night swung around 
quicker than her makeshift finery. 

"Gee, kid!" Nifty exclaimed at first 
* sight of her, "yuh got th' goods, 
aw 'right, aw'right. Where did yuh 
cop th' style?" 

Her round, young arms shimmered 
in the gas-light before him. The swell 
of her bare, young bosom rose and 
fell with the tide of pride. 

"1 seen de glad-rags on Mar-^ 
Pickford," she flashed. "Aint dey de 
goods?" • 

Hours later, the pureness of her 
white "owns was somehow 



spotted with doubt as Nifty sped 
her home. The sound judgment, the 
wariness in her quick, defensive eyes 
had read "defeat" in the thirst-ridden, 
flaccid faces of the "belles" under 
Nifty's care. 

She could never have defined dis- 
honor, hopelessness, booze-fighting ; 
but the beat of their sinister lilt was 
there, and she instinctively cocked 
the weapons of distaste and cau- 
tion. 

Nifty's eyes followed her closely, as 



she lighted the gas and drew off her 
gaudy, lace jacket. 

"Yuh're there, kid," he beamed 
toothsomely, "from hoof to wether, 
an' yuh showed up like a cherry in a 
bunch of rotten dills." 

Suddenly his hand clasped the 
roundness of her arm and stroked it 
a^suringly. 

Something in her said "That aint 
right," and she drew back warily. But 
Nifty was used to women, and the 
defenses of the sex piqued his 
artistry. 

"Come, kid." he said nuietlv : "vuh 



he sneered, "but yuh're dead wrong. 
To show yuh I'm wise, I'll give yuh 
a squirt of th' gas on your road to th* 
hay." 

joe followed him down the talka- 
tive stairs and into the taxi. It 
hummed around a corner and set its 
lungs for a trip across town. They 
were nearing. in the gas-splotched 
night. Nifty's bailiwick. With a 
quick call to the chauffeur, and a 
grinding of brakes, the machine drew 
up at a corner abreast of a row of 
glistening brass buttons. 

"Hey, bo!" called Nifty, sharply, 

(Fourteen ) 
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4 *th' fare I picked up in Charles Street 
has lifted me clock. Will yuh give 
him th' once over?" 

In sleepy scrutiny, the policeman 
ran his hands across the stupefied 
Joe's front, and pulled a dangling 
watch and chain from his vest-pocket. 

"Climb down, yuh!" the watch- 
dog ordered ; "an' it's Jefferson 
Market f'r youse." 

H a tr i n Of 



lonely room took flighty panic on what 
might happen to little Jim, and know- 
ing she was licked she turned to flight. 

Nifty would find her if she stayed 
in the city ; she had a deep respect for 
the sweep of his drag-net, and the 
country was a land of flowers and 
fruits and teeming wealth. 

At daybreak she was dressed, and 
Jimmy stood a-tremble beside her in 
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across the road, his arms filled with 
flowers. Fairyland, its flowers, its 
smells and its enchanted woods had 
come to him at last. 

Betty, her lush hair unfurled to the 
cool breeze, sat by the roadside, her 
lap filled with sweet-scented flowers. 
As the boy sprang across to her, Chan- 
ning's car bore swiftly down on him, 
caught the little figure and whirled 
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"That kid," he explained, "is sourin' 
your chances of breakin' in. I'm goin' 
to push you for a job on th' stage — 
your shape will hold down th' part — 
and th' kid is gohV to be in your way." 

Her eyes were on guard. "Dere 
aint half enough mudders now," she 
objected; "who's goin' tu take him 
in?" 

"Jes' a little trick, a little plant," he 
said, "an' th' kid's in the House of 
Correction — yu've got to hurry up 
Gawd on those things." 

After Nifty had gone she began to 
believe him. Her thoughts in the 
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lolled at the wheels of his multi-lunged 
car. To eat up space is exhilarating; 
to diet at will on smooth roads and the 
speed limit is digestive. It helps to 
prick a jaded mood. 

As he spun down the road on a 
sun-spangled morning, he had not the 
slightest warning of the great changes 
about to enter his life. Three remark- 
able things waited athwart his wheels 
. for the pleasant malingerer — a Mood, 
a Motive, and a Manifestation. 

Jimmy, pitched to exotic bliss by the 
laurel bloom, darted, shadow-quick, 
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He lifted the faintly breathing boy 
in his arms and snuggled him into the 
roomy tonneau. Without a word, the 
girl leaped in after him, and the car 
was turned and tore madly back thru 
the leafy vista. 

Betty remembered shooting between 
great, stone gate-posts, the lurch of 
the car up a wooded drive, and the 
cool flaunt of brilliant awnings over a 
long, stone veranda. 

Servants in white and ladies in won- 
derful, lacy dresses flitted about her, 
and then came the doctor. 

"It's a broken leg," he pronounced, 
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"and the child is suffering from shoek ; 
he ought to pull thru with good care/' 
The Mood took hold of Channing, 
desperately. "He shall have the very 
best of care," he said ; "my household 
is at the boy's service. ,, 



The 
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gave place to a shining softness, and 
the strident fierceness in her voice 
melted to deeper, sweeter tones. 

Channing was responsible. The 
girl had made a god of him, and it 
was almost pathetic to see how she 



niceties intervened. But he desired. 
No woman of a hundred knowledges 
was so strong, so keen, and so vibrant 
as this rose of the tenements. 

She was completely his; she made 
no disguise of it. He came to need 



laugh, the level 
eyes and sunburnt 

cheeks of the man, and his open, 
laughing heart, gave her a confidence, 
a sense of rest and unguardedness she 
had never known before. And the 
girl was a treasure to him ; wide-eyed, 
reliant, pure at heart, yet wary to the 
touch, she was the anti-type to those 
lie was accustomed to meet. 

Channing's aunt and her daughter, 
Edith, looked upon the strange inti- 
macy with unmixed distaste and a 
sense of smarting defeat. The big 
poloist was his aunt's one best bet. 
Edith had been carefully groomed to 
his fancy, and their visit had been 
nicely timed. 

And now this impossible roadside 
creature had pricked their well-laid 
plans. The girl blossomed; the 
hunted, measuring look in her eyes 



CHANNING HAD ORDERED A TWIN NECKLACE FOR BETTY 



one Robert Colton, who was strong on 
tennis and parlor arts and short on 
cash and opportunity. Channing sup- 
plied the cash, in a trumped-up law- 
suit, and Edith obligingly gave him 
the opportunity. 

The Mood was waning in Channing, 
but something stronger was taking its 
place. The agile sleekness, the animal 
perfection of the girl, with the won- 
der of her adaptability, had taken hold 
on him. He watched her round out — 
physically, socially, mentally — as a 
mother-cat watches her blind and 
groping kitten. 

The Motive, step by step with her 
advancement, came to him. Marriage 
was impossible — the barriers of gen- 
erations, prejudices, of inherent pride, 
of a race set apart, of a thousand 



rosiness of his 
motive, Channing 
had ordered a twin necklace for 
Betty, which he placed around her 
captive neck and drew her to him. 
She made no resistance, nor saw that 
her soul hung on the price of the toy. 
Unblushing, joyant, with eyes flashing 
into his, she came to him quickly. 

The news of rare pearls travels 
quickly — a ghostly, underground scent 
— and Nifty Mendez soon had the 
information that started him on a 
journey to the north shore of Long 
Island Betty was past and forgot- 
ten, but Channing's gift to his cousin 
hung on an easy branch for the 
light-fingered. Nifty's easy access lay 
thru a maid who had formerly been 
a bright light in one of his dives. 

Betty's triumph was told to him by 
this maid. Of the tenement girl he 
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felt easy. Here was no elaborate rob- 
bery, but a simple case of going in by 
the front door. 

With Channing out of the house, 
the maid admitted him, and he met 
Betty alone. 

"Well, kid," he said, "you and me is 
thru after I get that necklace." 



After he was gone, Betty took stern 
counsel with herself. She gritted her 
teeth and scorned Nifty's insinuations, 
but he was right. She did not belong 
there ; only chance and Mr. Channing's 
kindness had kept her on so long. She 
wanted to leave him thinking well of 
her; she had tried so hard to climb, 
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sign displayed the awesome fact that 
a case of infantile paralysis had come 
at last to the tenement. 

She had no money, but that did not 
worry her. The feeling that she was 
different, perhaps better, with the 
smiles and moods and the enchanted 
sayings of a great man still in her eyes 



quick I got a girl here who's gointer 
tell th' h — 11 of a life you led in my 
Bleecker Street dump/' 

The smells and taints and old fears 
of the tenements crowded around her ; 
she saw only with the eyes of the 
chanceless girl. "Here, take th' rocks," 
she said; "I suppose I gotta kick in." 

Nifty slipped the necklace-case into 
his pocket and gave a free word of 
parting advice. "You better beat it, 
kid, while your shoes is good ; this rich 
guy aint fattenin' you up with three 
squares a day for nothing and when 
you're ripe to pick, I'll hand him the 
dirty tale." 

(Seventeen) 



her dream in a moment's contact with 
the dive-keeper. 

She knew that explanations would 
be too hard for her to give, with 
Channing holding her hands and look- 
ing and probing deeply into her eyes. 

So, in the end, her going, like her 
coming, was unexpected — stealthy, a 
folding of grimy tents. She left all 
her new finery behind ; the retreat was 
complete, and at nightfall she led 
Jimmy up the long flight of tenement 
stairs to the forgotten rooms. 

It was musty and smelly and un- 
kempt inside — a place of distaste now 
— and on the silent floor below, a red 



Channing puzzled over the case for 
a week. He missed her more than he 
could ever imagine the simple exit of 
a woman. She was common clay, he 
knew, fashioned to suit his fancy. 
Perhaps in that lay the harrowing 
sense of loss : he had created, and 
longed for his own creation. 

With her physical disappearance the 
Motive was lacking. He drew mental 
pictures of her nimbleness to learn; 
her dog-fondness for him ; her wide, 
straightforward eyes. 

And, with only a bright recollection 
to amuse him, the details of Edith's 
(Continued on page 70) 
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4 '/^"> eorge, I want a Moorish city, 
\j, big enough for twenty thou- 
sand people, on this site," said 
Herbert Brenon, director for Will- 
iam Fox. 

"All right, chief/' said George, 
waving his wand, and where but a 
few days before had been a waste, 
appeared a thriving city, teeming 
with the atmosphere of the Orient. 
AVhite-robed, dark-skinned men and 
veiled women walked the narrow, 
crooked streets and lounged in the 
bazaars. High-prowed galleys, with 
■queer red, triangular sails, lay anchored 
at the great stone wharves. In short, 
nothing was lacking which history 
tells us belonged to an ancient Mo- 
hammedan town. 

Nor was this city merely a shell of 
lath-and-plaster, but solidly built of 
steel and concrete. The palace of the 
Sultan was as ornate within as with- 
out, and it included a harem of a hun- 



dred women, with such a luxury of 
decoration as might have kindled a 
spark of envy in the heart of an Abdul 
Hamid. 

Even excepting its magnitude and 
minuteness of detail, the difficulties of 
building this particular set were 
much greater than the average. The 
site selected was an old marsh, sur- 
rounding an ancient, half-submerged 
Spanish fort, on the shore of the island 
of Jamaica. Technical Director 
Schneiderman had first to pump out 
the water, drain the land and kill the 
mosquitoes before he could even begin 
the real construction work. Then, of 
course, came the designing, piece by 
piece, of the whole city. 

There is another little "location" 
story told of Mr. Schneiderman's 
scene-magic, w r hich is rather interest- 
ing. While working on this same pic- 
ture. 'The Daughter of the Gods/' 
Mr. Brenon required a gnome vil- 



lage, which was to be peopled by 
children. Also* the scenario called 
for a waterfall in this set. A site 
was selected some forty miles away at 
St. Anne's Bay. However, no water- 
fall fell artistically enough at that 
point to suit Mr. Schneiderman. But 
a modern technical director doesn't 
let a little thing like that bother him. 
He just went up into the forest about 
three miles, dammed up a river and 
turned it over a bluff in his location, 
making a waterfall such as might have 
delighted Diana. There's nothing to 
it if you have the nerve. 

Elaborate set-building in the photo- 
play is advancing with the strides of 
the seven-league boots. Just as each 
producer and director is striving to 
outdo his contemporaries in action of 
pantomime, so each technical director 
strives to vanquish his rivals in the 
massiveness and in the exquisite taste 
of his sets. Each new feature that is 



HERE IS A WHOLE CITY BUILT FOR A SINGLE PRODUCTION — *'\ DAUGHTER OF THE GODS" 
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released tries to go the last "one 
better." 

The new Ince production, "Civili- 
zation, "* is another feature which fur- 
nishes a striking illustration of this 
advance in scene-making. The sets 
are massive, built to order, and com- 
plete to the last detail of construction 
and properties. Of course. Mr. Ince 
does most of his own technical direct- 
ing, but his right-hand man is Robert 
Brunton. The great set in this spec- 
tacle is the royal palace and plaza, 
with the village surrounding it. It is 
typically European in structure and 
atmosphere and marvelously exact as 
to detail. 

Each company employs a man, 
some a corps of men. whose duty is the 
designing and periodizing of these 
sets. These men are artists in their 
profession — a combination of civil, en- 
gineer, mechanical draughtsman and 
interior decorator. They must know 
the photographing values of colors 
and color combination in draperies. 

The majority of these technical 
directors work from models. That 
is, after reading the action of the 
scenario, and finding out the location 



and types of the scenes, they draw 
out each scene on cardboard, cut it. 
out and mount it in the form of a 
model, painting it in exactly the colors 
that are to be used. Thus they get an 
accurate idea of how the scene will 
look when actually set up, and also, if 
there is any doubt about the colors 
used, the model can be photographed 
and the results compared with the 
effect that is desired. 

Then, using this model as a guide, 
the art-technical director -goes to the 
selected location and stakes out the 
set, according to scale. Now he calls 
in the stage carpenters and directs the 
construction, and, lastly, attends to the 
painting. If he is doing an interior set, 
he must also work out the color 
schemes of draperies and furniture, 
and also the most advantageous placing 
of the latter. In short, he is on the 
job from the first great conception 
down to the last, smallest detail. 

These creators of illusions have 
a knowledge of period furnishings 
which would overawe a curio collec- 
tor. They speak carelessly of Louis 
Quatorze bedroom sets and Empire 
ballrooms, of Tudor fireplaces and 



early Renaissance tapestries. Of 
course, the public libraries furnish a 
large part of this information, but all 
of them keep files of old prints and 
scrapbooks, and some have large 
libraries of their own. 

I asked Thomas O'Neill, who has 
charge of this work at the big Eastern 
studio of the Universal, how he had 
arrived at this position. 

"Well," he said, "I started as prop- 
erty-boy, as most of us do, and just 
worked up thru all the various stages. 
Naturally, I picked up information on 
the way, and by collecting books and 
doing outside reading, gradually fitted 
myself for this line of work." 

In fact, this is the way in which 
most of these men have started. 
Some have come from the legitimate 
stage: others started green in the 
studio. Jean Hornbostel, of the 
World-Peerless, began as property- 
boy, and, by taking night courses in 
interior decorating, arrived at his 
goal. 

There is no limit to the trouble and 
expense to which they will go to get 
properties which exactly fit the set. 
Here again, Mr. Technical Director, 
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it's up to you! For his responsibility 
covers properties and costumes, as 
well as the set itself, and his is the 
blame if anything is wrong. George 
Schneiderman wanted ten camels for 
his Moorish city in "A Daughter of 
the Gods." Camels dont grow in 
Jamaica, as the climatic conditions 
are bad for their health. Mr. 
Schneiderman made an arrangement 
with a circus to furnish him with ten 
camels at a cost of seven thousand 
dollars, and they show in the picture 
for just about ten seconds — seven 
thousand dollars' worth of atmos- 
phere ! 

A few days ago I was roaming 
about the Vitagraph property-room, 



and noticed an excellent copy of "The 
Chatter* tucked away in a corner. 
Having never seen it outside of the 
Metropolitan Museum, I was rather 
interested, and asked Mr. Chapman, 
who holds down this strenuous posi- 
tion for the Vitagraph Company, 
where he had found it. 

"Oh, I didn't find it," he replied. 
"You see, we needed a painting of a 
slave-market, and when I looked it 
up, 'The Chatter seemed to fit better 
than any other. We scoured New 
York for a copy of it, but there was 
none to be had. So I just gave an 
artist a commission to make one. It's 
rather a fine piece of artistic work, 
isn't it?" 



To such lengths do they go in the 
pursuit of the fitness of things ! 

With the steady advance of the 
photoplay, the scope of the technical 
director's art is broadening. The days 
when his field was restricted to two 
sides and a back drop surrounding a 
couple of pieces of tawdry or moth- 
eaten furniture are gone, and a new 
era of scenic magnificence is dawning. 
So long as the company's money-bags 
are well filled, these brains, which can 
conceive and carry out the construc- 
tion of scenic masterpieces, will con- 
tinue from one triumph to another, 
until even the most blase of the picture 
fans whispers to his neighbor, "Gee! 
that's some set !" 



* * 



No tramp, he just had lost his way 
In the great world — a spirit cowed. 
He slouched into the play-world, 
bowed 
With sin, not years; with failure 

gray- 
He might find solace in the play, 
Or pick a pocket in the crowd. 

He sees a little cabin home 

Nestling among green trees. 
Beside the path old-fashioned flowers 

And homely hives of bees. 
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The Picture of Experience 

By STOKELY S. FISHER 

Behind it climbs a wooded hill, 

A fence set thick with vines: 
And thru lush leaves a tumbling brook 

Clear in the sunlight shines. 

A grape-vine, matted o'er a bush, 

Embowers a mossy seat — 
An Eden tent for youth and love 

While still the heart is sweet! 

He sees the happy youth and maid, 

Their rapt betrothal kiss: 
He sees the picture of their dream, 

Love's apotheosis! 



Beside the picture on the screen, 

Lo! his dead years arise: 
It is as if some pensive tune 

His heart heard thru his eyes! 

He dreams of one far, far away, 
He knows her waiting yet; 

Oh, fiery shame burns on his face, 
His eyes with tears arc wet! 

A battered wreck, long had he drifted; 
But now his will is all awake, 
He knows the course that he must take, 

And turns toward home a face uplifted! 
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Make-up Mnt 

There is no parti 
between tea and 
but I was bor 
England, thirty-three 
early in life I entered 
tea company, having 
strong inclination tov 
When, however, I be 
ager for the company, 
covering the north of 
of Ireland, I formed i 
study, which, altho tin 
has since become a Hi 

About seven years 
interested in Motion 
went over to the \ 
graph Company and t 
for a position. After 
usual discouraging v\ 
that every "extra" ha 
go thru. I finally got 
chance as Lord Beacc 
field in "Beau Hrunim 
That was the beginn 
Other small parts 
lowed in rapid success 
until now I am jocul; 
known as the oflfi 
drunk, parson, and bn 
of the Vitagraph G 
pany. 

Now it came about 1 
that faculty which I 
tried to develop, 
which had been ridici 
by my friends as a w; 
of time, became 
mensely valuable to 
During my two ye 
stage experience, 1 
urally, I had made 
study of make-up, 
now turned my atteni 
to bettering that in I 
tion Pictures. In a si 
time I was installed 
make-up manager for 

company, and since that from a photograph which 

time, five years ago, have put on barney darxard I took in India of a native girl, 

over forty thousand different make- I still manage to spend a portion of 

tips, my record day being that in which me a large part of my material of this my time in search for types. If we 
I made up seven hundred and thirty- kind. However, inv real reference are to do scenes in which we use dock- 
eight persons. book is 'The World's Progress," r:its and stevedores, I spend an hour 

Photoplays have reached such a de- which is a dictionary of dates and or two at the wharves and get the ma- 
gree of excellence, that we can no periods. I also keep a scrap-book terial first-hand, and then go back and 
longer afford to offer the public, actors picture collection, to which I am con- copy my mental pictures, for I never 
with poor and out of period make-ups. stantly adding. In this book I keep carry a sketch-book, and couldn't use 
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gotten by using a gray or a brown 
grease-paint, with the lines set out in 
lake combined with a little purple. 
There are no high-lights used on the 
screen. For instance, Barney Bar- 
nard, in his stage appearance in 
"Potash and Perlmutter," used very 
heavy lines for wrinkles. On the 
screen, however, he uses a lake-and- 
purple line surrounded by a pale gray. 

Dead-white should not be used on 
the face, as it throws back the reflec- 
tion of the light and causes a loss 
of detail in the features, often giving 
the edge of a feature the appearance 
of having a halo about it. Reds, from 
rose-pink up, cause a recession of the 
feature so accented. If one wishes to 
do away with a double chin, it is 
merely covered with a fairly strong 
red grease-paint, and when photo- 
graphed blends into the neck. The 
eyelashes should never be beaded, as 
the beading shows distinctly in a 
"close-up." French mascaro, either in 
liquid or block form, should be used. 
This comes in gray, brown and black. 
Also the shading about the eyes should 
be done in gray or brown. The uni- 
versal color for men is a yellow 
grease-paint with a slight touch of 
pink underneath. Blondes should be 
a little more yellowish than brunettes. 
Ladies should use a light pink or yel- 
low with pink powder. The grease T 
paint must cover all blood corpuscles 
and freckles, which, if not properly 
hidden, will photograph black. 

In connection with this, I want to 
warn those ambitious of doing "extra" 
work, of the seriousness of making up 
the face and forgetting the ears and 
neck. The face simply photographs 
like a mask. Also in this connection, 
the old cry of everything goes in the 
movies is a thing of the past, and a 
well-cut and well-pressed suit or dress 
photographs as such, which is worth 
remembering. 

Outside of the extraordinary char- 
acter parts, I have but little occasion 
to make up the ladies. In fact, they 
seem to take naturally to the make-up 
box, and really need to be shown only 
once. Yet there is some little advice 
that I would like to give. When wear- 
ing an evening dress for the screen, 
do not use any liquid white on the 
arms and neck, but try the same pow- 
der that you have on your face, other- 
wise your arms and shoulders will look 
like a piece of marble. Dont use lip- 
rouge, unless it is transparent, or the 
lips will photograph black. 

There are several types of lights 



used in the studio. Those most in use 
are the Cooper-Hewitt, the Aristo 
and the Allison. The Cooper-Hewitt 
gives out more violet rays, and hence 
when working under these lights the 
make-up must be deeper. The other 
two types are yellow-ray type, and the 
make-up does not need to be so heavy. 
Some of these lights, however, require 
a deeper yellow than others, so that in 
taking feature productions it is often 
well to rehearse two or three types of 
make-up. Then, too, in scenes tinted 
for night-work the make-up must be 
deeper. 

False hair for beards and mustaches 
comes in two ways, either made up on 
gauze or as braided crepe hair. On 
the stage the gauze beard is more 
practical, as the audience are at some 
distance. On the screen, however, 
with the camera so close, the hard 
edge shows up against the skin and 
looks "faky." Therefore the crepe 
hair, which can be twisted and cut to 
any shape, is almost universally used. 
When, however, it is necessary to have 
a more durable whisker, for use in 
comedies and water work, the gauze 
beard or mustache is substituted and 
built up with crepe hair, so that the 
raw edge does not show. I always put 
a touch of light gray in the center of 
a mustache, as this forms a shadow 
and covers the joining. Do not blend 
wigs, if it is possible to avoid it. 
There are very few in which blends 
do not show. If a bald wig is neces- 
sary, blend with nose-putty and grease- 
paint, but avoid making it any thicker 
than is necessary. 

In negro make-up, I have found by 
experience that black cork, such as is 
used on the stage, becomes shiny 
when photographed. Hence, I use a 
Creole cork or dark brown. When I 
made up Frank Daniels the other day 
as a Zulu, I used this Creole cork, and 
did the eyes and mouth in a bluish 
white. 

To the photoplayer his make-up is 
far more important than to the actor, 
for altho the actor's make-up may be 
poorly done on Monday night, he can 
remedy its defects on Tuesday, and 
the ill effect is counteracted; but the 
screen player is made up for all time, 
and his make-up becomes a part of his 
personality. Therefore he must be 
doubly careful. In the old days, when 
the pictures were young, and actors 
and actresses were inexperienced be- 
fore the camera, the ordinary make-up 
of the stage was used. That is why 
some of the old releases show hard, 



HERMAN KERNAN IN 
"THE MAN WITH the hod" (vogue) 

blotchy, and patched-looking faces. 
But as we have progressed along all 
other lines in making photoplays, we 
have also advanced in experience in 
making up, until now it is little short 
of an art. 
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Theda, Misunderstood Vampire 
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THE VAMPIRE MOURNS OVER THE REMAINS OF ONE OF HER FORMER VICTIMS 



IT started way back in her girlhood. 
Because her eyes were so big and 
black and strange-looking, because 
her face seemed unnaturally small be- 
cause of the eyes, and because of the 
strange, sometimes weird fancies that 
possessed her, her schoolgirl companions 
were afraid of her. In the ages from 
ten to fifteen, to be at all odd, or in the 
least bit different from the rest of 
ones schoolmates, is fatal to any chance 
of "chumship" or intimate friendship. 
Theda Bara had an odd name, to begin 
with. Then her eyes, her ways, her 
fancies and moods were all rather 
strange and queer to the other girls. 
Therefore she had few intimate friends. 

As she grew up, this deepened some- 
what, untU now she says that she has 
very few friends — she can count them, so 
she says, on the fingers of her hand. 

"I grew afraid of making advances to- 
wards friendliness when I was a child. 
And, as I grew up, this deepened," she 
said to me. "I think this condition of 
my schoolgirl life gave me my first in- 
sight into real heart tragedy. For such 
things as being shunned and feared by 
one's schoolmates is one of the bitterest 
tragedies that can happen to a child. 
When the other girls chummed together, 
making fudge and going to parties, I 
was left out. And it made such a 
deep impression upon me that I am never 
the one to seek a friendship for fear I 
may be rebuffed. If others make the first 
advance, I will meet them half-way — if I 
like them. But I like few people." 

We were seated in the living-room of 
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Miss Bara's apartment., She had just 
come from the studio, and I had met her 
downstairs. So we came up together, 
and she called for tea, as we sat in the 
dusk of a summer evening far up above 
the lights and noises that are New York. 
Miss Bara wore a house-dress of dark 
material, loose-fitting, showing but a 
modest V of her white throat, and with 
sleeves that came almost to the tips of 
her fingers and fell away in voluminous 
folds of softness. It was a dress in 
which one could rest and invite one's 
soul. And, by the way, it was a dress 
that has never been seen in pictures, for 
Miss Bara has a few gowns that she 
absolutely will not put on for picture 
purposes. 

14 1 like to get quite away from my 
studio presence," she explained. "When 
I am at home and resting, I dont want to 
be clothed in a frock that will instantly 
recall some tense scene in which I was 
called upon to express some loathsome 
emotion. I dont want to go over and 
over, in my mind, the scenes that were 
played in that particular gown. So I 
have some that have never seen the light 
of a studio — and wont, either. They are 
home-dresses, and I keep them for such." 

And then we were off on that magic 
subject that never fails to interest the 
so-called "weaker sex." 

"There is one room here in my home'" 
went on Miss Bara, as a white-capped 
and aproned maid deftly served the most 
fragrant of tea, with tiny little sand- 
wiches, lettuce and mayonnaise, and tiny 
cakes, "that is filled to overflowing with 



my studio clothes. It would be a tragedy 
to me if fire should destroy these gowns, 
for I could never quite replace them. I 
have lived a character in every one of 
them. When I chance to glimpse a 
certain frock, my mind quickly travels 
back to the scenes I have played in it, 
and instantly it seems to me the ghost of 
a well-loved friend, a tangible reminder 
of something that can never return." 

The maid left the room, and Miss Bara 
sat back in her big chair, her face glow- 
ing eerily from the twilight that was 
filling the room. 

"Tell me about some of your ideals of 
dress," I suggested, interested, as you 
can well imagine. 

"I dress like the snake, the patron saint 
of the human vampire," she laughed. 
Then she sobered. "I have tried to give 
the lie to the tradition that a vampire 
always breakfasts in a very decollete, 
chiffon, rose-budded tea-gown. Vam- 
pires couldn't exist in such a garment. 
It is only the rather florid blonde, 
whose dimples are beginning to suggest 
wrinkles, who could breakfast in such a 
frock. I have made a sort of specialty 
of the high-collared gown — the gown 
whose collar approaches the lobes of the 
ear. For this reason, for years the high- 
collared gown has been banned by 
fashion, and to wear one nowadays in- 
stantly attracts attention. And that is 
score one. I wear long, close-fitting 
sleeves that extend over my hands half- 
way. I learnt the value of such sleeves 
from Sarah Bernhardt when I played in 
Paris. Truly, beautiful hands are the 
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THEDA KARA AS SHE APPEARS OFF THE SCREEN 



greatest, and rarest, gift of Nature. 
Rather than call attention to possibly 
ugly points, Bernhardt says 'Cover them/ 
She has always clung to the long, close- 
fitting sleeves, and they are beautiful — 
at least hers are. Therefore I copy her 
in that, as I should like to do in a number 
of other points. 

44 The psychology of the long, clinging, 
revealing robe is to suggest the sinuosity 
of the serpent, the patron saint of the 



human vampire. Most people loathe 
snakes, and anything that suggests them 
:epels the audience. And that is what a 
vampire must do — make people hate her 
as 'desperately as possible." 

Here her voice dropped, and she sat 
silent for a moment. On her face was 
an expression of grief as keen and un- 
affected as it was unexpected by me. 

"Oh," she cried, suddenly, "why do 
people hate me so? Why dont they real- 
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izc that my wickedness is merely to show 
that, in no matter what guise it may 
come, sin is always horrible and always 
brings its own penalty ? They refuse to 
believe that I, in real life, am not as I am 
in my screen life. Just because, in a p!ay 
written for me by some man who wishes 
to show sin as it really is, I am forced 
to win men from their wives, to wreck 
lives, to torture good women and drive 
men frantic, they think that my life off 
the screen must be much the same. If 
you could see some of the letters that I 
get from people who have seen my work, 
you would appreciate what all this hatred 
for me means. I have had women write 
me that I should be driven from the 
screen in disgrace and shut up some- 
where, so that I could do no more harm 
to mankind. Some women mutilate my 
photographs when they are placed in 
front of a theater. And, more than any- 
thing else in all the world, 1 want people 
to like me, to look on me with under- 
standing and tolerance, rather than 
loathing and disgust. That is why I 
want to play some 'good' parts. 1 want 
to play a part that has human qualities 
and human frailties — one who is good, 
but yet subject to the temptations of the 
liesh. 1 want, in short, to play the part 
of a woman in real life, instead of the 
incarnated spirit of wickedness and sin." 

I was rather aghast at this outburst, 
but immediately I saw its justice. It 
must be awfully hard to be always hated 
by her audiences, and I sympathized. 

"If your fairy godmother appeared be- 
fore you, Miss Bara, and asked what 
wish you wanted most in all the world, 
what would you wish ?" I asked, leaning 
forward to watch her face in the fading 
light. 

"My fairy godmother? Oh, of course ; 
we all have them. I'm afraid mine 
should be a witch, tho, to accord with 
my supposed character," she said, a little 
bitterly. Then she seemed to repent, and 
her big, dark eyes glowed. "To play the 
part of a sweet, essentially feminine 
woman. And I should ask to be allowed 
to live, for one week, the life of a ra- 
tional, unprofessional woman. Even one 
day of such a life would be wonderful 
to inc.'' 

"What would that day be like?" I 
challenged. 

"My ideal day is this: Nine — break- 
fast in bed and read my mail ; ten — rise, 
bathe and dress ; eleven — go shopping 
with one of my women friends ; one — 
luncheon ; two-fifteen — matinee ; five — 
afternoon tea with some friends ; six — go 
home to rest a bit; seven — entertain 
some friends at dinner in my own home ; 
ten — informal music ; eleven-thirty — re- 
tire. That is my ideal day. And I have 
never yet been able to indulge in it." 

Truly, a picture vampire gives up 
much in order not to step out of her 
character. 
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Just put two women together long 
enough, and, if one of them he a Motion 
Picture actress and the other an out- 
sider, the question of inspiration will 
come up, and so will that of love. Nat- 
urally enough, in the course of our chat 
these both came up. Inspiration was the 
first to bob up. I had asked Miss Bara 
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if she did not miss the inspiration of an 
audience when she worked for the 
camera. 

"Inspiration? Goodness! that's a mis- 
used word ! Do you suppose T ever see 
that camera before which I am giving 
the very best that is in me? Do you 
suppose I ever hear its click? No! 



When I am acting. T picture to myself 
the audiences who will watch that pic- 
ture. It has been figured that more than 
one million people a day, all over the 
world, see me. Can you realize what 
that means? The average Broadway 
star, in the course of a year in New York, 
plays to five hundred thousand people. 
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That is a liberal average, for it takes a 
most successful star to fill the house at 
every performance for a whole year. 
Therefore the Motion Picture player's 
audience in one day doubles that of the 
stage star for a year. Isn't that inspir- 
ing? Would one need greater inspira- 
tion than that ? I have received letters 
from tiny, unknown spots of the world's 
surface, queerly written letters with 
strange stamps, written sometimes in 
Japanese, Italian, French — in half-a- 
dozen languages. The people who write 
those letters are my inspiration." 

The subject of love was broached 
next. Of course it was bound to come. 
The room was almost in total darkness, 
save for the glimmer at the windows — 
reflections of the lights in the streets. 
And by these I could watch the face of 
the woman who spoke of love. 

"Love? What a funny question for 
you to ask me, who am known and hated 
for the unworthiness of my love, and for 
the fact that I seem to seek the love that 
belongs to some one else. There is but 
one love that I cannot imagine myself 
coveting. That is the love that is won 
by foul means. By 'foul means' I mean 
the love that belongs to some one else, 
that is won by trick tactics against the 
will of the victim. In love one must be 
aboveboard. Altho love has to do with 



one's emotional nature, still the brain can 
be called in to direct a love campaign — 
and must, to carry it to success. Com- 
petition puts an edge on everything, 
which means love as well. Competition 
is the breath of life to me. I thrive on 
it. To me the only love worth while is 
the old-fashioned love — the love of men 
who are chivalrous and gallant for the 
women who are pure and sweet ; the love 
that has made famous the Southland 
with its air of romance. And the old- 
fashioned love-stories are, to me, the best 
of all books." 

She spoke of love with a codl, aloof 
interest, an air of calm, judicious wis- 
dom that, once and for all, convinced me 
that, despite her much-talked-about love- 
scenes and all, for the screen, she 
still remains untouched by that warmest, 
most human and direct emotion known 
to mankind — love. 

We sat silent for a moment in the 
shadows. Then a maid entered and 
turned on the lights. Whereupon the 
spell of fascination that had held me. 
unwitting of the' hours I was taking up 
of Miss Bara's time, had vanished, and 
I realized that even the warmest welcome 
may be ruined by too eager acceptance, 
so I rose to go. 

I have tried to tell you something of 
the real thoughts and ambitions, the 



aspirations and ideals of this, "The 
Wickedest Woman in Filmdom," "The 
Ishmaelite of Domesticity," "The Love 
Pirate," and scores of other unpleasant 
names. She is just a warmly human 
woman, with a woman's loves, desires and 
ambitions. 

And her greatest ambition is to be a 
world-famous tragedienne on the legiti- 
mate stage. That is why she is going to 
give her whole life to the building up of 
this ambition. She believes that the 
Motion Picture studios are the greatest 
training-schools in the world for this art. 
She is fighting to gain fame, and she will 
succeed ! 

"I am going to fight to the last ditch to 
make my fame echo to the four points of 
the compass. I want to be famous while 
1 am still alive and young enough to 
glory in it." 

And that finishes an interview in which 
there isn't one word about where she 
was born, educated, or anything else. 
It's just an appreciation of a woman who 
has tried to make good as a vampire, 
a werwolf, a she-devil, who feasts on 
the souls of men and who has suc- 
ceeded far better than she had ever 
expected to. But the vampire is an 
exaggerated type — a witch symbol to 
scare children — and Theda Bara can, 
and will, rise above it. 



GRACE CUNARD, ANOTHER FAMOUS VAMPIRE OF THE SCREEN, IN "BORN OF THE PEOPLE" (UNIVERSAL) 
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That same day, about noon, Romeo's 
friends, Bcnvolio and Mercutio, 
walking thru the streets of Verona, 
were met by a party of the Capulets with 



By CHARLES LAMB 

This story was begun in the September issue and is 
here concluded 



wives; and soon after arrived the prince 
himself, who being related to Mercutio 
whom Tybalt had slain, and having had 
the peace of the government often dis- 
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fray, was commanded by . the prince to 
relate the origin of it; which he did, 
keeping as near the truth as he could 
without injury to Romeo, softening and 
excusing the part which his friends took 
in it. Lady Capulet, whose extreme grief 
at the loss of her kinsman Tybalt made 
her keep no bounds in her revenge, ex- 
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her love and her resentment: but in the 
end love got the mastery, and the tears 
which she shed for grief that Romeo had 
slain her cousin, turned to drops of joy 
that her husband lived whom Tybalt would 
have slain. Then came fresh tears, and 
they were altogether of grief for Romeo's 
banishment. That word was more terrible 
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ness which he had shown. He had slain 
Tybalt, but would he also slay himself, slay 
his dear lady, who lived but in his life? The 
noble form of man, he said, was but a shape 
of wax, when it wanted the courage which 
should keep it firm. The law had been 
lenient to him, that instead of death, which 
he had incurred, had pronounced by the 
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his having slain Mercutio. The prince, 
unmoved by the passionate exclamations 
of these women, on a careful examination 
of the facts, pronounced his sentence, and 
by that sentence Romeo was banished 
from Verona. 

Heavy news to young Juliet, who had 
been but a few hours a bride, and now by 
the decree seemed everlastingly divorced ! 
When the tidings reached her, she first 
gave way to rage against Romeo, who had 
slain her dear cousin ; she called him a 
beautiful tyrant, a fiend angelical, a 
ravenous dove, a lamb with a wolf's nature, 
a serpent-heart hid with a flowering face, 
and other like contradictory names, which 
denoted the struggles in her mind between 



prince's sentence, which seemed to him 
far more terrible than death. To him it 
appeared there was no world out of 
Verona's walls, no living out of the sight 
of Juliet. Heaven was there where Juliet 
lived, and all beyond was purgatory, tor- 
ture, hell. The good friar would have 
applied the consolation of philosophy to 
his griefs ; but this frantic young man 
would hear of none, but like a madman he 
tore his hair, and threw himself all along 
upon the ground, as he said, to take the 
measure of his grave. From this unseemly 
state he was roused by a message from his 
dear lady, which a little revived him ; and 
then the friar took the advantage to ex- 
postulate with him on the unmanly weak- 



him beware, for such as despaired (he 
said) died miserable. Then when Romeo 
was a little calmed, he counseled him that 
he should go that night and secretly take 
his leave of Juliet, and thence proceed 
straightway to Mantua, at which place he 
should sojourn, till the friar found fit 
occasion to publish his marriage, which 
might be a joyful means of reconciling 
their families; and then he did not doubt 
but the prince would be moved to pardon 
him, and he would return with twenty 
times more joy than he went forth with, 
grief. Romeo was convinced by these wise 
counsels of the friar, and took his leave 
to go and seek his lady, proposing to stav 
with her that night, and by daybreak 
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pursue his journey alone to Mantua; to 
which place the good friar promised to 
send him letters from time to time, 
acquainting him with the state of affairs 
at home. 

That night Romeo passed with his dear 
wife, gaining secret admission to her 
chamber, from the orchard in which he 
had heard her confession of love the night 
before. That had been a night of unmixed 
joy and rapture; but the pleasures of this 
night, and the delight which these lovers 
took in each other's society, were sadly 
allayed with the prospect of parting, and 
the fatal adventures of the past day. The 
unwelcome daybreak seemed to come too 
soon, and when Juliet heard the morning 
song of the lark, she would fain have per- 
suaded herself that it was the nightingale, 
which sings by night; but it was too truly 
the lark which sang, and a discordant and 
unpleasing note it seemed to her ; and the 
streaks of day in the east too certainly 
pointed out that it was time for these 
lovers to part." Romeo took his leave of his 
dear wife with a heavy heart, promising to 
write to her from Mantua every hour in 
the day ; and when he had descended from 
her chamber- window, as he stood below 
her on the ground, in that sad foreboding 
state of mind in which she was, he ap- 
peared to her eyes as one dead in the 
bottom of a tomb. Romeo's mind misgave 
him in like manner; but now he was 
forced hastily to depart, for it was death 
for him to be found within the walls of 
Verona after daybreak. 

This was but the beginning of the 
tragedy of this pair of star-crossed lovers. 
Romeo had not been gone many days, be- 
fore the old lord Capulet proposed a match 
for Juliet. The husband he had chosen 
for her, not dreaming that she was mar- 
ried already, was count Paris, a gallant, 
young and noble gentleman, no unworthy 
suitor to the young Juliet, if she had 
never seen Romeo. 

The terrified Juliet was in a sad per- 
plexity at her father's offer. She pleaded 
her youth unsuitable to marriage, the re- 
cent death of Tybalt, which had left her 
spirits too weak to meet a husband with 
any face of joy, and how in decor pus it 
would show for the family of the Capulets 
to be celebrating a nuptial feast, when his 
funeral solemnities were hardly over: she 
pleaded every reason against the match, 
but the true one, namely, that she was 
married already. But lord Capulet was 
deaf to all her excuses, and in a peremp- 
tory manner ordered her to get ready, for 
by the following Thursday she should be 
married to Paris: and having found her 
a husband, rich, young and noble, such as 
the proudest maid in Verona might joy- 
fully accept, he could not bear that out 
of an affected coyness, as he construed her 
denial, she should oppose obstacles to her 
own good fortune. 

In this extremity Juliet applied to the 
friendly friar, always her counsellor in 
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distress, and he asking her if she had reso- 
lution to undertake a desperate remedy, 
and she answering that she would go into 
the grave alive, rather than marry Paris, 
her own dear husband living; he directed 
her to go home, and appear merry, and 
give her consent to marry Paris, according 
to her father's desire, and on the next 
night, which was the night before the mar- 
riage, to drink off the contents of a phial 
which he then gave her, the effect of which 
would be, that for two-and- forty hours 
after drinking it she should appear cold 
and lifeless; that when the bridegroom 
came to feteh her in the morning he would 
find her to appearance dead ; that then she 
would be borne, as the manner in that 
country was, uncovered, on a bier, to be 
buried in the family vault; that if she 
could put off womanish fear, and consent 
to this terrible trial, in forty-two hours 
after swallowing the liquid (such was its 
certain operation) she would be sure to 
awake, as from a dream; and before she 
should awake, he would let her husband 
know their drift, and he should come in 
the night, and bear her thence to Mantua. 
Love, and the dread of marrying Paris, 
gave young Juliet strength to undertake 
this horrible adventure; and she took the 
phial of the friar, promising to observe 
his directions. 

Going from the monastery, she met the 
young count Paris, and modestly dissem- 
bling, promised to become his bride. This 
was joyful news to the lord Capulet and 
his wife. It seemed to put youth into the 
old man; and Juliet, who had displeased 
him exceedingly by her lefusal of the 
count, was his darling again, now she 
promised to be obedient. All things in the 
house were in a bustle against the ap- 
proaching nuptials. No cost was spared 
to prepare such festival rejoicings, as 
Verona had never before witnessed*. 

On the Wednesday night Juliet drank 
off the potion. She had many misgivings, 
lest the friar, to avoid the blame which 
might be imputed to him for marrying her 
to Romeo, had given her poison ; but then 
he was always known for a holy man: 
then lest she should awake before the time 
that Romeo was to come for her ; whether 
the terror of the .place, a vault full of dead 
Capulets* bones, and where Tybalt, all 
bloody, lay festering in his shroud, would 
not be enough to drive her distracted; 
again she thought of all the stories she had 
heard of spirits haunting the places where 
their bodies were bestowed. But then her 
love for Romeo, and her aversion for Paris, 
returned, and she desperately swallowed 
the draught, and became insensible. 

When young Paris came early in the 
morning with music to awaken his bride, 
instead of a living Juliet, her chamber 
presented the dreary spectacle of a life- 
less corse. What death to his hopes ! 
What confusion then reigned thru the 
whole house! Poor Paris lamenting his 
bride, whom most detestable death had 



beguiled him of, had divorced from him 
even before their hands were joined. But 
still more piteous it was to hear the mourn- 
ings of the old lord and lady Capulet, who 
having but this one, one poor loving child 
to rejoice and solace in, cruel death had 
snatched her from their sight, just as these 
careful parents were on the point of see- 
ing her advanced (as they thought) by a 
promising and advantageous match. Now 
all things that were ordained for the 
festival, were turned from their properties 
to do the office of a black funeral. The 
wedding cheer served for a sad burial 
feast, the bridal hymns were changed for 
sullen dirges, the sprightly instruments to 
melancholy bells, and the flowers that 
should have been strewed in the bride's 
path, now served but to strew her corse. 
Now, instead of a priest to marry her, a 
priest was i eded to bury her; and she 
was borne to church indeed, not to aug- 
ment the cheerful hopes of the living, but 
to swell the dreary numbers of the dead. 
Bad news, which always travels faster 
than good, now brought the dismal story 
of his Juliet's death to Romeo, at Mantua, 
before the messenger could arrive, who 
was sent from friar Laurence to apprise 
him that these were mock funerals only, 
and but the shadow and representation of 
death, and that his dear lady lay in the 
tomb but for a short while, expecting when 
Romeo should come to release her from 
that dreary mansion. Just before, Romeo 
had been unusually joyful and light- 
hearted. He had dreamed in the night 
that he was dead (a strange dream, that 
gave a dead man leave to think), and that 
his lady came and found him dead, and 
breathed such life with kisses in his lips, 
that he revived, and was an emperor! 
And now that a messenger came from 
Verona, he thought surely it was to confirm 
some good news which his dreams had 
presaged. But when the contrary to this 
flattering vision appeared, and that it was 
his lady who was dead in truth, whom he 
could not revive by any kisses, he ordered 
horses to be got ready, for he determined 
that night to visit Verona, and to see his 
lady in her tomb. And as mischief is swift 
to enter into the thoughts of desperate 
men, he called to mind a poor apothecary, 
whose shop in Mantua he had lately 
passed, and from the beggarly appearance 
of the man who seemed famished, and the 
wretched show in his shop of empty boxes 
ranged on dirty shelves, and other tokens 
of extreme wretchedness, he had said at 
the time (perhaps having some misgivings 
that his own disastrous life might haply 
meet with a conclusion so desperate), "If 
a man were to need poison, which by the 
law of Mantua it is death to sell, here lives 
a poor wretch who would se ' it to him." 
These words of his now came into his 
mind, and he sought out the apothecary, 
who, after some pretended scruples, Romeo 
offering him gold, which his poverty could 
not resist, sold him a poison, which, if he 
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swallowed, he told him, if he had the 
strength of twenty men, would quickly 
despatch him. 

With this poison he set out for Verona, 
to have a sight of his dear lady in her 
tomb, meaning, when he had satisfied his 
sight, to swallow the poison, and be buried 
by her side. He reached Verona at mid- 
night, and found the churchyard, in the 
midst of which was situated the ancient 
tomb of the Capulets. He had provided 
a light, and a spade, and wrenching iron, 
and was proceeding to break open the 
monument, when he was interrupted by a 



urged Paris to leave him, and warned him 
by the fate of Tybalt, who lay buried 
there, not to provoke his anger, or draw 
down another sin upon his head, by forcing 
him to kill him. But the count in scorn 
refused his warning, and laid hands on 
him as a felon, which Romeo resisting, 
they fought, and Paris fell. When Romeo, 
by the help of a light, came to see who it 
was that he had slain, that it was Paris, 
who (he learnt in his way from Mantua) 
should have married Juliet, he took the 
dead youth by the hand, as one whom mis- 
fortune had made a companion, and said 



lady's lips, kissing them: and here he 
shook the burden of his cross stars from 
his weary body, swallowing that poison 
which the apothecary had sold him, whose 
operation was fatal and real, not like that 
dissembling potion which Juliet had swal- 
lowed, the effect of which was now nearly 
expiring, and she about to awake to com- 
plain that Romeo had not kept his time, 
or that he had come too soon. 

For now the hour was arrived at which 
the friar had promised that she should 
awake; and he, having learnt that his 
letters which he had sent to Mantua, by 



THE BURIAL CORTEGE OF JULIET. ' OUR WEDDING CHEER TO A SAD BURIAL FEAST, OUR SOLEMN HYMNS TO SULLEN DIRGES CHANGE 



voice, which by the name of vile Montague, 
bade him desist from his unlawful busi- 
ness. It was the young count Paris, who 
had come to the tomb of Juliet at that un- 
seasonable time of night, to strew flowers, 
and to weep over the grave of her that 
should have been his bride. He' knew not 
what an interest Romeo had in the dead, 
but knowing him to be a Montague, and 
(as he supposed) a sworn foe to all the 
Capulets, he judged that he was come by 
night to do ccme villainous shame to the 
dead bodies; therefore in an angry tone 
he bade him desist; and as a criminal, 
condemned by the laws of Verona to die if 
he were found within the walls of the city, 
he would have apprehended him. Romeo 



that he would bury him in a triumphal 
grave, meaning Juliet's grave; which he 
now opened: and there lay his lady, as 
one whom Death had no power upon to 
change a feature or complexion in her 
matchless beauty, or as if Death were 
envious, and the lean abhorred monster 
kept her there for his delight; for she 
lay yet fresh and blooming, as she had 
fallen to sleep when she swallowed that 
benumbing potion: and near her lay Ty- 
balt in his bloody shroud, whom Romeo 
seeing, begged pardon of his lifeless 
corpse, and for Juliet's sake called him 
cousin, and said that he was about to do 
him a favor by putting his enemy to death. 
Here Romeo took his last leave of his 



some unlucky detention of the messenger* 
had never reached Romeo, came himself, 
provided with a pickaxe and lantern, to 
deliver the lady from her confinement ; 
but he was surprised to find a light already 
burning in the Capulets' monument, and 
to see swords and blood near it, and Romeo 
and Paris lying breathless by the monu- 
ment. 

Before he could entertain a conjecture, 
to imagine how these fatal accidents had 
fallen out, Juliet awoke out of her trance, 
and seeing the friar near her, she remem- 
bered the place where she was, and the 
occasion of her being there, and asked for 
Romeo; but the friar hearing a noise, 
bade her come out of that place of death, 

(Tlirtu-two) 
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and of unnatural sleep, for a greater 
power than they could contradict had 
thwarted their intents; and being fright- 
ened by the noise of people coming, he 
fled; but when Juliet saw the cup closed 
in her true love's hands, she guessed that 
poison had been the cause of his end, and 
she would have swallowed the dregs if any 
had been left, and she kist his still warm 
lips to try if any poison yet did hang upon 
them; then hearing a nearer noise of 
people coming, she quickly unsheathed a 
dagger which she wore, and stabbing her- 
self, died by her true Romeo's side. 
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how Romeo, there dead, was husband to 
Juliet; and Juliet, there dead, was Ro- 
meo's faithful wife; how before he could 
find a fit opportunity to divulge their mar- 
riage, another match was projected for 
Juliet, who, to avoid the crime of a second 
marriage, swallowed the sleeping-draught 
(as he had advised), and all thought that 
she was dead; how meantime he wrote to 
Romeo, to come and take her hence when 
the force of the potion should cease, and 
by what unfortunate miscarriage of the 
messenger the letters never reached Romeo: 



he could be supposed to have in these com- 
plicated slaughters, further than as the 
unintended consequences of his own well- 
meant, yet too artificial and subtle con- 
trivances. 

And the prince, turning to these old 
lords, Montague and Capulet, rebuked 
them for their brutal and irrational 
enmities, and showed them what a scourge 
Heaven had laid upon such offenses, that 
it had found means even thru the love of 
their children, to punish their unnatural 
hate. And these old rivals, no longer 
enemies, agreed to bury their long strife in 
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ROMEO — O MY LOVE! MY WIFE ! DEATH, THAT HATH SUCKD THE HONEY OF THY BREATH, HATH NO POWER YET ITPON THY 

BEAUTY 



a Romeo! a Juliet! as the rumor had 
imperfectly reached them, till the uproar 
brought lord Montague and lord Capulet 
out of their beds, with the prince, to in- 
quire into the cause of the disturbance. 
The friar had been apprehended by some 
of the watch, coming from the churchyard, 
trembling, sighing and weeping, in a sus- 
picions manner. A great multitude being 
assembled at the Capulets' monument, the 
friar was demanded by the prince to de- 
liver what he knew of these strange and 
disastrous accidents. 

And there, in the presence of the old 
lords Montague and Capulet, he faithfully 
related the story of their children's fatal 
love, the part he took in promoting their 
marriage, in the hope in that union to end 
the long quarrels between their families; 

(Thirty three) 



further than th.s the friar could not fol- 
low the story, nor knew more than that 
coming himself, to deliver Juliet from that 
place of death, he found the count Paris 
and Romeo slain. The remainder of the 
transactions was supplied by the narra- 
tion of the page, who had seen Paris and 
Romeo fight, and by the servant who came 
with Romeo from Verona, to whom this 
faithful lover had given letters to be de- 
livered to his father, in the event of his 
death, which made good the friar's words, 
confessing his marriage with Juliet, im- 
ploring the forgiveness of his parents, 
acknowledging the buying of the poison 
of the poor apothecary, and his intent in 
coming to the monument, to die, and lie 
with Juliet. All these circumstances agreed 
together to clear the friar from any hand 



Montague's hand (in token of reconcile- 
ment) was all he demanded for his 
daughter's jointure; but lord Montague 
said he would give him more, for he 
would raise her a statue of pure gold, that 
while Verona kept its name, no figure 
should be so esteemed for its richness and 
workmanship as that of the true and faith- 
ful Juliet. And lord Capulet in return 
said, that he would raise another statue 
to Romeo. So did these poor old lords, 
when it was too late, strive to outgo each 
other in mutual courtesies: while so 
deadly had been their rage in past times, 
that nothing but the fearful overthrow of 
their children (poor sacrifices to their 
quarrels and dissensions) could remove 
the rooted hates and jealousies of the 
noble families. 
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ING PSYCHE TO HIS OWN REFLECTION 



WHAT THE WILD WAVES ARE SAYING 
(Thirty four) 
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have been screeners all their lives. 
Every leisure minute at the studio is 
spent in some sort of recreation. Here 
he is shown with three of his support- 
ing cast, including W. E. Lawrence 
and Dorothy West, in a new produc- 
tion, showing just how much fun can 
be gotten out of playing Psyche to his 
own reflection, in a lotus-budded pool 
that is an irresistible temptation to 
directors. Evidently, "Dug," as he is 
familiarly known, is enjoying himself 
hugely, and his companions aren't so 
solemn-looking, at that ! "Dug's" grin 
has a reputation for being infectious. 

Much has been written of "The Lady 
with the Eyes," Anna Held, and her 
capture, for picture purposes, by the 
Oliver Morosco Company. Not the 
least important of her possessions 
(excepting the eyes) is her famous 
Pekinese, who rejoices in the eupho- 
nious title of "Ting Ting!" (No, 
Gladys, of course he wasn't named in 
honor of the famous New York resort 
which you mention! The idea!) It 
is rumored that the chain which holds 
the dog captive in the picture is by no 
means one to which he is unaccus- 
tomed, for he is said to own jeweled 
dog-collars, and so forth, to the amount 
of many thousands. Miss H eld's im- 
ported touring car forms an impressive 
background for His Dogship and Miss 
Held herself. 

When Billie Burke went to Florida, 
as star of the George Kleine serial, 
"Gloria's Romance," she was delighted 
with everything she saw. That's one 



of Billie's charms — her eagerness and 
enthusiasm over things that other 
people consider trifles. Billie was 
terribly busy, what with her acting, 
her exercise, and her bicycle rides. 
But she did find time, when she was 
"just too tired to walk another step," 
to roll luxuriously about in a one-man- 
power "Afromobile" rolling chair. 

Mary Kennedy, ingenue of the 
Kalem Company, finds some use for 
every moment of her busy day. When 
she isn't being an actress and playing 
opposite Rose Melville, the famous 
"Sis Hopkins," she's water-nymphing. 
Mary is an expert swimmer, and her 
repertoire of dives would make a pro- 
fessional jealous. 

Pleasuring, for Vivian Martin, 
means entertaining her friends at 
dinner. And she loves to prepare the 
dinner herself, too. Her chafing-dish 
is one of her dearest possessions, and 
with its aid she can concoct a Welsh 
rarebit or a plate of toothsome choco- 
late fudge with equal ease and skill. 
Of course, Welsh rarebit gives one a 
lifelike imitation of what a sufferer 
from D. T.'s must enjoy; but who 
zvouldn't see pink monkeys with jade 
eyes and purple striped snakes, if, to 
do so, meant that one might dine on 
a meal cooked by Vivian Martin? 

When Mabel Trunnelle was in 
Cuba, recently, as star for the Edison 
Company, she fell in love with the 
gorgeous, snowy pigeons which make 
beautiful the city square in Havana. 
She spent the greater part of her 



leisure time with them, and it finally 
grew so bad that her director, when he 
missed her, sighed in a long-suffering 
way, and gave a boy a peseta to entice 
Miss Trunnelle from her feathered 
friends. The pigeons grew to know 
Miss Trunnelle, and to perch onjier 
shoulders, her outspread fingers, even 
in her hair, to accept the bits of bread 
which she had brought them. 

Arthur Albertson, who plays par- 
ticularly attractive juveniles, in the 
Sis Hopkins Company, at the Kalem 
studio in Jacksonville, and who is to 
be prominent in the support of Ivy 
Close, the famous English star who 
has recently signed with Kalem, is 
strongly addicted to outdoor sports. 
But the intervals of his strenuous act- 
ing give him scant opportunities for 
football, baseball or such sports ; so he 
takes it out in the comparatively mild 
sport of canoeing — tho, somehow, it 
doesn't seem mild when one watches 
him skim swiftly over the ruffled sur- 
face of the St. John's River in a 
bright green canoe. 

It's a far cry from the placid (?) 
waters of the St. John's to the white- 
capped breakers of the Pacific. But it 
is in the latter that we find Mae 
Andrew, of Pallas Pictures, Morosco. 
Miss Andrew, in a black and white 
suit designed for business, strictly, and 
for no "beach bathing," swims swiftly 
and cleanly, far out "among those 
waters, cold, unseeing" — but the 
waters look neither cold nor unseeing 
to charming Mae! 



scene from a forthcoming universal super-feature showing the destruction of a yacht by a torpedo, 
the White streak shows the path of the torpedo on its deadly errand 
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hob art bosworth as he dressed in bear valley Two vast fires were built, one on a platform, which acted 
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as a spotlight in a gallery behind the 
audience. We had a stage, which was 
tastefully decorated with skins and a 
large Indian painting by Valencia. 
The flags and camp lanterns made a 
charming showing, with the immense 
trees as background. There were 
trophies and throne-chairs, made with 
our cannon and balls and skins, and 
"prop" chairs, and all the Indian 
weapons, and, in addition, my own 
personal guns, tomahawks, etc., were 
used. 

A special skin tepee which John 
Fisher, a millionaire hunter and com- 
panion of Stewart Edward White on 
his trips, said was the most perfect 
thing of the kind he had ever seen, 
also added to the attractiveness of the 
scene. Our commissary department 
furnished a lunch that all the guests 
said would have made the chef of 
the great Alexandria turn green with 
envy. Then there were cigarets and 
cigars galore, and autos for our guests, 
many of whom had no means of trans- 
portation. 

News of our party got abroad, and, 
instead of the thirty invited guests, all 
Bear Valley turned out, and there 
must have been fully three hundred 
present. We began at 8:15 with tent 



inspection ; all our people were in their 
make-ups and occupied the tents as 
the guests filed by. We had twenty 
fires along the front to light up the 
tents. The showing of the company 
was splendid, and Bud Osborne and 
Skipper Zeliff, as trappers, attracted 
especial attention. I never saw a 
lovelier effect than those tepees, out- 
lined by the fire-glow against the rocks 
and forest, with the real Indians stand- 
ing or sitting in picturesque groups. 
With the tap-tap of the Indians' drums, 
it was all weirdly beautiful. 

At 8:30. Charlie Hickman, made up 
as a cattle king, and who acted as an- 
nouncer, called the guests to the stage 
and introduced us in a very funny 
circus speech that made a big hit, as 
he did by his announcements all thru. 
Then we mr.rched in procession around 
the fires. After an informal welcome 
to an informal party by the writer, 
the following program was given : 

Imitations, by "Bitf Slim" Cole. 
Spanish dance and rope-twirling, by Ed 

Valencia. 
War-dance, by Big Tree and Willow 

Bird. 
Russian dance, by Mrs. Eagle Wing. 
Song, by Shorty Brandenburg. 
Recitation — Holmes' "Last Leaf on the 

Tree," by Hobart Boswortli. 



Fancy rifle-shooting at can on head oi 
Carlock, by Hobart Bosworth. 

Indian dance, by Eagle Wing; drums, bv 
Willow Bird. 

Romeo and Juliet burlesque, by Cole an<f 
Miss Frieze. 

Song, by little Anna Lehr. 

Bull-fight, with Valencia as matador, as 
sisted by Indians; the bull played by 
a Yaqui warrior. 

Tndian song, and dance, by "Big Minnie." 

Japanese dance and acrobatics, by Frank 
Tokanaga. 

Contortions and balance act, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Eagle Wing. 

Cannon-ball catching and juggling, by 
Sam Polo. 

Tndian eagle-dance, by Little Chief. 

Grand opera, by "Big Slim" Cole. 

"Milking" and throwing the bull, by Big 
Tree and Bud Osborne. 

War-dance, followed by scaln-dance, by 
Big Tree and all the Indians. 

Scalp-dance, bv Bud Osborne. 

Epilog — "If We Shadows Have Of- 
fended," from "Midsummer Night's 
Dream," by Hobart Bosworth. 

From 8:30 to 10 o'clock that long 
program was given without a wait or 
a hitch. Big Tree, stripped to his 
breech-clout, was quite the wildest and 
most beautiful fieu*? 1 have ever seen, 
and he certainly was the piece de re- 
sistance of this unusual occasion. Val- 
encia's .Spanish dance was very grace- 
ful, and aroused the audience to a 
(Continued on page 70) 
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HOW TO GET IN THE PICTURES 

By Pauline Frederick, Myrtle Stedman, Fay Tincher and Marguerite Clayton 



Editor's Note: t'nder this title, a series 
•f articles by leading players, Motion Pic- 
ture manufacturers and directors are being 
published in the Motiox Picture Classic 
and Motion Pictus 
what the chances ar 
into the pictures an 
Every publication, ] 
player is constantly 
asking How to Ge 
articles are to cov< 
exhaustively and cone 
by the greatest ex] 
in the business. We i 
every reader who is 
terested in the sul 
te read each and e 
article in the series 
cause we find tha 
opinions differ widely 
of the writers seei 
courage beginners, 
plainly discourage t 
urge parents to rea 
carefully because, sc 
or later, they may 
have the problem to 
solve in their own 
household. We wish 
to make it clear that 
we are not inviting 
persons to try to g 
into this already 
crowded business ; 1 
same time we wish 
there is still room fc 
of applicants, and 
out the best meth 
qualifications before 

PAULINE 1 

the Famous Play* 

Tells What It Mi 

Human H 

Great actors 
those who c 
made. Few 
eration leaves only 
behind it ; and if tl 
Bernhardt, a Sidd 
been common know 
for all to read fron 
ers would all have 

It is the sometl 
divine spark, thai, accurumg 10 uuw 
brightly it flames, is the measure of 
dramatic genius. If it could be trans- 
ferred from actor to actor, then, indeed, 
would all the world be a stage. 

But we can at least admire and, by 
close study, learn to know the elements 
of greatness. Thus do the army of 
players have a constant inspiration 
before them. 

(Thirty-nine) 



True art, then, is personality, part 

of oneself. It cannot be stored like 

fuel in an engine, 



taste. The late Richard Mansfield was 
domineering, egotistical, selfish, hot- 
headed, but a man of fine feelings and 



PAULINE FREDERICK. OF THE FAMOUS PLAYERS COMPANY 



not be a diplomat by cramming all the 
law in the world ! 

What, then, is dramatic personality? 
I will try to stare the bright flame in 
the face, and to separate it into its 
parts. The good actor is a man — or 
woman, mayhap — of feeling and good 



emotionalism" of the actor himself. 
There you have the bed-rock; after 
that must come its development, and, in 
this commercial age, its exploitation. 
It is true that some players, both on 
the stage and in the studios, have been 
developed, or "made," rather, and clev- 
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done is commonplace; overdone is bur- 
lesque; and it takes not only true feel- 
ing and good taste, but a trained judg- 
ment to tread the narrow path between. 

My argument may be tiresome, but 
I think my conclusions are persuasive. 
Dont take up Motion Picture work un- 
less you are gifted — a person of 
stronger feeling, better taste and with 
a better and stronger physique than 
your friends. Be a "being set apart" 
at the start. I myself started in 
amateur theatricals in Boston, and by 
the hardest sort of work gained access 
to the professional stage. My Motion 
Picture advent was sudden and flatter- 
ing, but it could not have come about 
as it did without the necessary qualifi- 
cations and years of dramatic experi- 
ence. I was chosen by the Famous 
Players Company to go to Italy and 
play the female lead in Hall Caine's 
"Eternal City." There were few pre- 
liminaries, and I named my own price.. 

The natural place for Motion Picture 
development is the studio. Stage train- 
ing is not necessary at all. But, remem- 
ber that you knock at the door as a 
chrysalis — the gorgeous butterfly can 
spread its wings only after months and 
years of training. The studios are not 
overrun with too many gifted players. 
Their schooling will try you out or find 
you out. If the personality — the divine 
spark — is within, no matter how tiny, 
it will be seen and will be husbanded 
and made to grow by discerning 
directors. 



thru the lines of your hand. If you 
are abounding in good nature, the lines 
of your face cant help but reveal it to 
your audience. No matter what your 
likable traits are, with proper direc- 
tion they will be revealed to your 
friends in the audience; so I say that 
mental and spiritual attractiveness, as 
well as physical, has much to do in the 
making of a popular player. 

Some students of human nature claim 
that personal magnetism is the secret of 
success with many players, but I be- 
lieve that the intellectual and moral 
qualities can be clearly read on the 
screen, and in the end that they breed 
a stronger admiration. 

The work of most picture players is 
not forced; it is usually only them- 
selves picked up and carried along for 
a time at a higher emotional pace. If 
you sit down and talk with Mary Pick- 
ford and most of our other favorites, 
you could not help but notice that the 
same little charming bits of facial play, 
tricks of gesture, and methods of 
"thought" that they express on the 
screen are part of their very selves. 
The attributes of attractiveness are per- 
haps vague; but they are surely the 
qualities that first start you on the road 
to success, which is to bring you to the 
attention of studio directors and man- 



myrtle stedman 
(morosco) 

erly exploited, but this is not the true 
artist, and his value is only commercial 
and short-lived. 

There must be many other natural 
qualifications to Motion Picture success 
besides true feeling and good taste. 
Good health, good looks, a clear com- 
plexion, and expressive eyes are im- 
portant physical assets. 

Given these things and the develop- 
ment stage may be started. Motion 
Picture acting consists of harnessing 
the face and body to the trained mind. 
There have been great natural musicians 
and painters, but they have had to un- 
dergo a long period of training before 
their art was ready for expression. It 
is the same with the studio stage. Its 
technique must be learnt. Not one 
"natural born" actor in a thousand 
could walk out before the camera and 
properly convey his thoughts and his 
emotions to his audience, without the 
proper training. Acting a bit under- 



MYRTLE STEDMAN 

the Selig and Morosco Star, Defines 
Attractiveness 

Perhaps this is theory ; but, when all 
is said and done, I believe that it is a 
practical theory and the secret of suc- 
cess of many of our leading picture 
players. Why is Mary Pickford a 
household word? And why does every 
one speak of her with admiration, if 
not with love? It is her quality of 
attractiveness. 

There is something in each one of us 
that either repels or attracts at first 
sight. We cant always explain it, nor 
analyze it, but this quality exists in a 
superlative degree in most of the 
favorites of both the screen and the 
stage. 

The dramatic "heavy" or the adven- 
turess must win two classes of audience : 
the unintellectual, by the feeling of 
dislike that they inspire, thus, by con- 
trast, creating a feeling of affection for 
the hero and heroine; the intellectual, 
by the finish and naturalness of their 
art. But, strange to say, even with the 
handicap of unlikable roles, the quality 
of attractiveness is still apparent. 

The screen will read your character 
much more freely and infallibly than 



marguerite clayton 

(essanay) 
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agers, and eventually, according to the 
degree of your attractiveness, help you 
to become a successful photoplay er. 

The face that lights up with anima- 
tion and that mirrors the thoughts be- 
neath is a printed page from which all 
may read with delight. Some people 
are handicapped with faces that lack 
the ability to clearly register attractive- 
ness. The receding chin, the narrow, 
angular face, the flat face, small or 
sunken eyes, bad or illy placed teeth 
are poor mediums of expression. 

The expression of heavy emotions 
distorts thin faces into a mere grimace, 
and the flat or flaccid face is incapable 
of bringing out expression sharply. 
Strong features that are not too j 
nounced, eyes of size and lustre, m 
regular and harmonious facial lines, 
strong requisites for proper expressi 

If you have this almost indefina 
quality of attractiveness and a face i 
appearance to properly interpret 
nature has endowed you with the el 
ments of a successful dramatic career 
Serious endeavor, the determination 
to succeed and the strength to stand 
the strain of hard work are also 
necessary. 

Casting directors are not alto- 
gether governed by cold analysis, 
and I think it an excellent plan to 
obtain a letter of introduction to 
directors or their assistants. It cer- 
tainly makes the plunge a bit less 
cold for timid and inexperienced 
people, and it will give you, in most 
cases, an opportunity to discuss 
your qualifications more thoroly. 
In all cases it is well to submit 
photographs, the best obtainable 
— one or two of the face, and also 
full-length pictures. A brief physi- 
cal description should be written on 
the back of these for ready reference 
also your address and telephone nui 
ber. Directors are very busy men, j 
must get in touch with their casts at a 
moment's notice. I have known lots of 
actors, and also inexperienced people, to 
miss employment by not being readily 
accessible. 

The brief physical description should 
include your height, complexion, color 
of eyes and hair, weight and character- 
istics of appearance. Many extras 
have advanced rapidly, and this has 
been due to their attractiveness, their 
latent ability, and their power to learn 
quickly. 

The very best school of experience I 
know is the opportunity extras have of 
observing the well-known players of 
the screen at work, and carefully 
noting the attiibutes of stardom. Of 
course, the mannerisms of the well- 
known player should never be imi- 
tated exactly, but should be shaped 
to agree with a person's own individ- 
uality. 

(Forty-one) 



MARGUERITE CLAYTON 

the Essanay Leading Woman, Believes 

That Good Dressing Is of 

Supreme Importance 

I started playing very small parts 
myself when I first entered pictures 
just a few years ago, so I will speak 
from my own experience, that it may 
aid newcomers to the studios. 

No matter how insignificant a young 
person's part is, if he or she dresses 
well, and his or her physical appear- 
ance is neat and well-groomed, such a 
beginner has a marked advantage to 
win preferment. The larger and bet- 
ter your wardrobe, the ( 



life, and especially so- 
ciety plays, are at least three-quarters 
of current productions. So that a young 
person who carries herself or himself 
well and makes a good appearance will 
be quickly picked out for the best 
place before the camera, and will be 
sought after for future work. 

Some beginners are engaged by the 
week, and others only as occasion arises. 
In the latter case, a week might elapse 
before a second opportunity presents 
itself. It pays always to be on hand, 
and not to be discouraged by lapses of 
engagement. The young person who 
makes a reputation for being steady 
and readily gotten at, is the first one 
to pick up a "chance" when it comes. 

Slender, stylish figures are most in 
demand, and large eyes are usually 
more expressive than small ones, espe- 
cially those that are close-set. A bad 
complexion is a serious detriment to 



straight parts, but in character and 
comedy parts it should not be a serious 
obstacle. 

In seeking a first engagement, espe- 
cially as an extra or for a minor part, 
a person's personality and ability have 
very little or no chance to show them- 
selves. These things, of course, count 
for a good deal in the long run. Your 
physical appearance, your dress, and 
perhaps your carriage a^d deportment 
will be the first impressions to present 
themselves to a casting director. On 
that account I place a good deai of 
importance upon them. 

FAY T1NCHER 
he Inimitable Comedienne, Thinks It 
Easy to Imitate Her 

A girl has got to have a sense of 

imor in order to get into Motion Pic- 

ires. No one ever succeeded at the 

rst shot.. You have got to keep trying 

id trying until the ordeal becomes 

funny, and after a while you'll land. 

If you take it too seriously, you will 

find it a cruel experience. 

Breaking into the movies is like 

breaking into society; for some it 

is hard, and for others it isn't. It 

is said that burglars have set rules 

for breaking into a house; but 

there are no set rules for butting 

into a studio. As with Caesar, it 

must be a case of "I came, I saw, I 

mquered." 

The dressing-rooms and camera lines 
•e chuck-full of people, which is one 
ay of saying that the market is over- 
ipplied; but they are not all actors in 
le true sense of the word, and the 
lly way to find out if you are an 
;tj>r, or just an actorine, is to take a 
tance. The trouble with most girls is 
-and I have talked to hundreds of 
lem in the studios — that they seem to 
link Motion Pictures are a combina- 
tion picnic-ground, dream-world and 
short-cut to fame. They are anything 
but that. The work, to talk plain 
English, is as strenuous as a laundry 
girl's; the hours are long; there is very- 
little time for outside pleasures, and 
your E-string must be kept twanging 
at concert pitch all the time. 

If you are an original style of boy 
or girl, it is going to show the first time 
you are "shot." It may be that your 
part consists of carrying a cup of tea 
for My Lady Star; but if originality 
lies within you, no matter how much 
you are coached by the directors on 
just how to carry in that cup of tea, it 
is bound to show in a dozen little ways 
to the expert eye. 

The coming supply of players, in my 

opinion, will not be stage-trained 

actors. Rather, they will be home-made 

right in the studios themselves — from 

(Continued on page 68) 
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The world is so full of a number of 

things, 
I am sure we should all be as happy as 

kings. 

■T^iiis little bit of Robert Louis Stev- 
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ing cf her last finished production the 
merciless screen would reveal flaws in 
her acting. There was the chagrin of 
fault-finding on the part of the director 
and older members of the company, 
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part in that memory, for she is none ism into her roles. In "The Great 

other than Mae Marsh; and when Leap," a former Majestic release, she 

once seen, who can forget her? and Robert Herron, riding double, 

ZEIDMAN Xor is she lacking in daring, for leap on horseback over a thirty-foot 

she will ston at nothing cliff into the river beneath. 
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Better Pictures for Children 

How to Establish Special Shows for Children in the Motion Picture Theaters 

By ELIZABETH RICHEY DESSEZ 



Ix the first article of this series, the 
necessity of giving the child his 
own place in the world of Motion 
Pictures was emphasized, and some 
of the difficulties encountered by those 
who attempt to withdraw him from the 
shows planned for adults were touched 
upon. The object of this article is to 
give helpful suggestions as to the 
present solution of the problem, with 
the hope of ultimately eliminating the 
difficulties that now loom so large be- 
fore the sponsors of Motion Picture 
shows for young people. 

Statistics show that five million 
children go into the Motion Picture 
theaters of the United States each day 
and carry home, firmly impressed 
upon their young minds, the message 
of good or evil flashed from the 
screens. Whose is the responsibility 
of seeing whether that message be 
good, evil, or merely futile and inane ? 

Some people who have given this 
matter thoughtful consideration feel 
that upon the educators of our coun- 
try devolves the task of seeing into 

fForty-flve) 



what mould our future citizens are 
cast. Others say, arouse the parents 
to the realization of how tremendous 
is this influence upon the minds and 
characters of their children and the 
solution of the problem will be forth- 
coming. 

The responsibility rests upon par- 
ents, educators, and all who have the 
welfare of the child at heart, whether 
from interest in the individual or as 
material for the making of future citi- 
zens. Active work in this particular 
branch of social service comes within 
the province of the women's clubs — in 
their capacity of community mothers. 
When the women of the country take 
up any question that affects the child 
and the home, and thru them the 
foundations of society, success must 
inevitably attend their efforts. 

To establish the shows for young 
people in any community, three things 
are necessary — the active co-operation 
of the exhibitor in whose theater the 
special performances are given, as 
much publicity in the local papers as 



it is possible to command, and a lively 
and permanent community interest in 
the project. 

If a committee of three club mem- 
bers be formed, let each one assume 
the work of one of these departments, 
with as many assistants as she desires 
or can secure. 

One should attend to the arrange- 
ment of the programs, using every 
opportunity to make herself familiar 
with the film situation, the output of 
the industry as a whole, the produc- 
tion of the different companies, and 
the work of popular actors and ac- 
tresses. Lists of plays suitable for 
young people may be secured, and the 
plays recommended may be seen in 
advance in the theaters or in the pro- 
jecting-rooms of the exchanges in the 
larger cities. Upon this member of 
the committee also will devolve the 
duty of arranging details with the ex- 
hibitor in whose theater the perform- 
ances are to be given. 

The second member should be pub- 
licity agent for the enterprise. Her 
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in the business solely for the money he 
makes. Like every business man, he 
desires a fair profit on his investment, 
and presenting the "silent drama'' is 
not always the gold-mine it appears to 
the casual observer who watches the 
dimes and nickels pouring in when the 
appearance of a popular actress has 
been well heralded. A well-capitalized 
company with a string of theaters may 
make money, but the man who invests 
his money in one theater does little 
more than make a living. The return 
on his investment is likely to be vari- 
able and irregular. With a few ex- 
ceptions, the owner of a Motion Pic- 
ture house is sincerely desirous of 
rendering a service to his community, 
and the request that he use his theater 
as a factor in the upbuilding of youth 
will make a definite appeal to him. If 
the only exhibitor in the neighborhood 
should be one who is deaf to any sound 
but the clink of coin, have as many 
of the regular patrons of his theater 
as it is possible to reach speak to him 
and insist that he show good programs 
for boys and girls on selected days. 
Popular demand will influence even 
the most reactionary exhibitor. 

The member of the committee who 
selects the programs will find it to her 
advantage to work with the manager. 
Go over the theater's regular bookings 
of which he has had advance notifica- 
tion, and select the things suitable for 
young people. Films are rented by the 
day, and he can easily arrange with his 
exchange to pay a little more and use 
a subject for an additional perform- 
ance. If he shows one of the current 
weeklies, have him book it for the day 
of the special performance. Young 
people are always keenly interested in 
the pictorial news films. They present 
accurately and vividly history in the 
making and give to' young minds the 
breadth of an interest outside a limited 
locality. If the manager has a reel of 
travel on his regular bookings, this, 
too, may be used on the special pro- 
gram. If he has not, one may be 
secured from the many beautiful sub- 
jects photographed in every land. 

The program for the young people 
should consist of eight reels, or seven 
at the least. Some of the sponsors of 
children's shows consider a six-reel 
show, lasting an hour and a half, quite 
long enough for the juvenile audience, 
but, as was pointed out in the pre- 
ceding article, the children already 
addicted to the pictures will not for- 
sake the adult show for 
the one arranged for 
them, unless it be as 
long and as attractive. 




Films may be secured by two 
methods. Lists of subjects suitable 
for young people may be consulted 
and programs made up in advance. 
These programs should then be sub- 
mitted to the exchange from which 
the manager of the theater makes his 
bookings. If the exchange has no 
prints of the films called for, the list 
can be revised and other subjects 
substituted. There are several gen- 
eral exchanges which furnish pro- 
grams for entertainments in theaters, 
churches ajid schools. They do not 
handle the new features, but they have 
on their lists many of the children's 
comedies, one-reel subjects of travel, 
nature study and native industries, 
with many valuable re-issues of his- 
torical subjects, drama and fairy tales. 

Care must be taken to comply with 
the local laws in conducting the spe- 
cial performances. The statute books 
of many states contain the wise and 
protective law which forbids the ad- 
mission of young people under sixteen 
to a Motion Picture theater except 
when they are attended by adults. 
When the shows are given under re- 
sponsible patronage, permission may 
be obtained from the local bureau of 
licenses to have enough patronesses at 
each performance to assume guardian- 
ship of the children who come alone. 

Secure the co-operation of the local 
government, the board of education, 
and as many prominent people as pos- 
sible. This gives weight and serious- 
ness to the movement, and may serve 
to influence the large class that still 
regards the silent drama as a form of 
cheap amusement suitable only for 
those who can afTord nothing better, 
rather than as one of the big forces of 
our generation. 

The board of education, if properly 
approached, may allow the weekly pro- 
grams to be posted on the bulletins of 
the public schools. Educators are 
keenly alive to the necessity of turning 
into constructive channels this tremen- 
dous influence upon the minds and 
characters of the young, because they 
deal with youth collectively and have 
wider opportunities to observe the ef- 
fects of this popular form of recrea- 
tion than the parent who deals with 
the child individually. 

If the exhibitor can be persuaded to 
give the initial performance to the 
women of his community, it is an ex- 
cellent beginning and furnishes the 
opportunity for widespread publicity. 
Let it assume the nature of a rally of 
the women's clubs and parents* organi- 
zations. Give a model performance to 
show what the committee is under- 



taking, and let the member who is the 
public speaker make an address pre- 
senting the case and urging the assist- 
ance of the parents, that the work may 
be successful and permanent. 

This gives material for a feature 
story in the newspapers and should 
give great impetus to the new move- 
ment. The exhibitor will find it well 
worth while to invest some of his 
money he allots for advertising in this 
way. 

With the special performances well 
launched, the work of the committee 
is only begun. Public opinion is a 
slow growth and must be diligently 
cultivated. The interest of the chil- 
dren in their own shows must be kept 
up by making the programs lively and 
enticing. The offering of small, cash 
prizes for stories of subjects shown 
on the screens has proved stimulating 
in every way. Make the announce- 
ment at one performance that a prize 
will be given for a story two hundred 
words in length on the feature which 
will be shown the following week. 
The stories may be sent to the theater 
by the middle of the week, the win- 
ning story read and the prize awarded 
on Saturday. 

When a fairy story or a dramatiza- 
tion of any of the classics is booked, 
get the librarian to put this book on 
the table in the children's branch of 
the public library during the preced- 
ing week. When a historical play is 
to be given, get the teacher whose 
grade is working in that department 
of history to announce it to his class. 

If the receipts of the box-office fall 
below the sum necessary to repay the 
exhibitor for his time and trouble, get 
the women of the community to under- 
write the performances. A small ef- 
fort on the part of each woman will 
assure the theater manager of an 
audience and a reasonable profit. 

Untiring efforts to awaken a com- 
munity to a realization of this great 
need will have results that are both 
immediate and far-reaching. One 
never wearies of observing the enthu- 
siasm and responsiveness of a child- 
audience, and the constructive nature 
of the work is its own reward. We 
who are pioneers in this new land of 
Motion Pictures must work for the 
present with the material at hand. 
Only by the creation of public demand 
will the intricacies of the film situa-^ 
tion be unraveled, and the children 
have their own place in this new art, 
which lies just beyond 
their own doorsteps 
and lures them like 
the Pied Piper's pipes. 
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The Shir 

(Thanhouser) 

This story was written from the Pho 
play of Agnes C. Johnston 

Such a dark little, tight 
little shoe-shine shop as 
that of old Pete Ragolli 
it would be hard to find m a 
long day's journey, but the 
Shine Girl never thought 
about its darkness or its 
tightness at all. Sometimes, 
to be sure, she was a little 
sorry for Sally, who had to 
sit on the high, dusty win- 
dow-sill, looking out all day 
at the feet of the passers-by 
and longing, no doubt, in her 
geranium soul, for a ray < 
sunshine that never peeped i 
basement shop; but the Shi 
did not once think of bein 
for herself. That was one 
for her cheery nickname. Tl 
reasons were two busy, clev 
hands, just now engaged in c 
a bronze polish to a pair oi wuiw 
shoes from the Big House up the 
Street. 

"These are Happy shoes, Sally," 
she confided to the stunted plant on 
the sill beside her mop of tawny hair. 
"They's daddy ones, and mother ones, 
and darlin'-precious baby ones — a 
whole family o' shoes ! I wonder what 
the Happy folks that wear dem look 
like, dont youse? Look, Sally; did 
youse ever see such teenie-weenie 
specks o' things ?" 

She held uo a oair of little, stubbed 
ai 



'WOT'S DE MATTER, HEINE — IS BUSINESS BAD, MEBBE ?" 



A TINY PINK-AND-BLUE-AND-GOLDEN 
FIGURE 
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small, pointed face ; then, with a swift 
glance, to make sure she was un- 
noticed, she dropped a kiss into each 
tiny shoe. No one but Sally saw it, 
and Sally was used to the Shine Girl's 
queer little whims. 

Over the way, a fussy old gentle- 
man was scolding Billy, the littlest 
bootblack, because he hadn't put 
enough blacking on one of his heels; 
and inky drops, compounded of polish 
and discouragement, were coursing 
down across the fresh smears of to- 
day's toil and fainter yesterday-smears 
on Billy's cheeks. In a moment the 
Shine Girl was at his side, pushing 
him away. 

"You leave me 'tend to him!" she 
said briskly, shaking the hair out of 
her way and picking up the brush with 
a grimy, capable little claw. Mischief 
sparkled in the great, gray eyes that 
met the fussy gentleman's scowling 
surprise. 

"Jes' 'cause youse got swell, new 
shoes on aint no reason fer youse to 
do all dis kickin' !" she smiled. 

The cross reprimand on the old 
gentleman's lips got tangled up in a 
sudden chuckle ; the chuckle grew into 
a rusty, unused-sounding laugh, and, 
quite before he realized it, the fussy 
customer had changed into as pleasant 
an old grandpa-man as you could wish 
to see. When the Shine Girl an- 
nounced that his shoes were finished, 
he never even glanced at them, but 
clambered down from the tall chair, 
still chuckling, and pressed a whole 
quarter into her hand. 



"Share it with that careless young- 
ster who cant black shoes, if you like," 
he said. "No doubt I was rather hasty 
with him — this damp weather always 
settles in my temper. But I think, by 
the feeling, the wind has changed, and 
we may have a bright day after all." 

The Shine Girl was turning back to 
her Happy shoes, when Heine, the 
delicatessen-store boy, a regular cus- 
tomer of hers, came down the steps 
into the shop. His chubby, full moon 
of a face clouded, and his fat shoul- 
ders drooped in a disconsolate fashion 
as he clambered up into her chair. At 
intervals he sighed heavily. 

"Wot's de matter, Heine?" asked 
the Shine Girl, as she applied blacking 
to his worn shoes with friendly Iavish- 
ness — "is business bad, mebbe?" 

"Nein," said Heine; "id is nod 
business dot iss a grief by me. Id iss 
mine Minna. She haf peen flirting 
mit dot pasty Yacob of der bakery. 
She comes no more by mine store." 

"Pooh!" laughed the Shine Girl, 
comfortingly. "J ac °b talks sweet as 
a frosted cake, but folks cant live on 
sugar. Sausages taste better when 
. youse is hungry. Jes' wait, an' Minna 
will surely come back ter such a 
han' some man !" 

Heine's small eyes disappeared be- 
hind a wide, chubby smile. He had 
come into Pete's shop as disconsolate 
a delicatessen boy as ever wore a 
broken heart beneath a white apron; 
he left it treading on the rubber heels 
of hope. 

"Folks is like shoes, Sally," the 
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Shine Girl said wisely, over the bronze 
shoes that had come from the Big 
House up the Street. "There aint any 
shoe youse cant make shine, no matter 
how dusty an* old it is, an' there aint 
no trouble that cant be polished up, 
either, till it looks 'most as bright as 
a happiness." 

She added a final touch to the dainty 
shoe in her hand, and regarded it 
critically, head tilted, and suddenly 
a small voice shrilled ■« ^ pr * nr * 

"Why, dem's my m 

The Shine Girl wh 
to find a tiny pink-anc 
golden figure standii 
elbow — a ruffly, lacy 
ture all ribbon-bows 
shiny rings of hair a 
spots. 

"Oh!" cried the 
Girl, rapturously — "ol 
a baby — a real, live 1 
It's the baby that b1< 
to the Happy Famil) 
shoes !" 

She sat down on 
the floor and held 
out her arms, black- 
ing-brush and all. 
The baby promptly 
went into them, and 
plumped her small 
self down on the 
Shine Girl's knee with 
an air of great satis- 
faction. 

"I 'ikes oo," , shi 
purred. "I 'ants to p' 
wiv dat b'ush, an' r 
name's Babby Kenyc 
an* I'se free year 
goin' on four, an* r 
daddy makes my muzz 
cwy " 

In a breathless to 
rent she poured out h< 
tale — the tale of a mai 
and woman's quarrels 
unhappiness, seen t 
child's eyes ; of a rich 
urious home that was r 
the tale of the Shine < 

Family, which was s _ _ y _.__ 

happy family in reality. 

An hour later, when a distracted 
nurse had rescued her charge from the 
fascinating task of blacking her curls 
with shoe-paste, and carried her away, 
blowing inky kisses from the tips of 
her chubby fingers, the Shine Girl 
finished the beautiful bronze shoes and 
wrapped them, with the man's patent 
leathers and the tiny ankle-ties, in a 
bundle for Pete to carry to the Big 
House up the Street. 

"It's their hearts that need a shine !" 
she sighed. "Seems 's if I b'longed 
to a family — a reg'lar family — I 
wouldn't quarrel with it; but, Sally, 
youse de only family I ever had!" 



That evening the Shine Girl left the 
dark room behind the shop, where the 
Ragolli family were supping sumptu- 
ously on spaghetti, and, with Sally in 
one hand and a mug of bread and milk 
in the other, went outside. But all the 
sunshine had gone from the narrow 
street. 

"We'll have to climb up onto the 
roof after it!" she told Sally — "youse 
aint goin' to be disappointed!" 

T Tr\ +Vi« firo-flcronpe 



CLASPING THE PLANT TO HER BREAST 

the stunted, scrubby plant to her flat 
breast, and at every story the lamp- 
glow from other people's homes shone 
out, lighting the small face with its 
pointed chin and brave gray eyes and 
tawny mane of hair. But when she 
peered wistfully thru the curtains she 
saw scowling, sullen faces, heard bitter 
words, and went on, saddened to the 
soul. 

On the roof the sunshine still lin- 
gered, and the Shine Girl held Sally 
up to get a deep drink of it. 

"Breathe it like everything, dearie, 
and mebbe youse'll get a blossom some 
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day," she told her; then, loyally, "If 
youse'd had 'vantages like other gera- 
niums, youse'd 'a' had a blossom long 
ago!" 

When the last gilded fleck of light 
had faded, the Shine Girl set Sally 
down on the roof and sat down beside 
her, wrapping her lean, aching little 
arms around her knees. A rapt look 
softened th£ angles of her face into 
curves — at this moment the little Shine 
r„ir\ i.roe oim^cf- beautiful. 

she told Sally, shyly — 
t goin' to have a family 
all. There'll be a big, 
two twins — I'd prefer 
I if it's jest 's con- 
it — an'' a darlin'-pre- 
baby like de one dis 
loon." 

ancy she could see 
gathered around a sup- 
e, but the daddy's chair 
s head was empty — a 
ular family would have 
daddy. 

5he groped among the 

nen of her acquaint- 

ince, but found no face 

hat belonged in her 

iream-family. 

"Never mind about a 

daddy, Sally!" she 

decided ; "we'll find 

him when we need 

him, I guess " 

The words trailed into 
a gasp, as a woman's 
scream floated up 
from somewhere be- 
low her feet. 
It's Billy's father— 
runk again," thought 
i Shine Girl. "Come 
g, Sally ; we gotter see 
t we can do." 
j one in the tenement 
fraid of Big Bill when 
x>ze had him — every 
is, except the Shine 
not afraid of anything 
Across the scrubby 
faced the shambling, 

^ , pointing a scornful 

finger at the door. 

"Aw, why doncher pick on some one 
yer own size, yer big bully?" she de- 
manded. "Now git, and stay git till 
youse know how ter behave yerself !" 
She set Sally on the table and 
caught up a convenient broom with a 
determined air that sent Big Bill 
whimpering from the room; then, 
triumphant, she turned upon the 
sobbing woman. 

"Wot's de matter now?" she 
asked. 

"She's cryin' cause Pop drunk up 
the supper money," explained Billy, 
briefly. "There aint nothin' t' eat in 
de house." 

(Fifty) 
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'she sthole a loaf of bread off me counter!" he roared 



"Oh, I en fix that in a jiffy," said 
the Shine Girl, tucking Sally once 
more under her arm. "Come on, Billy ; 
I'll get youse a loaf of bread, anyhow." 

At the door of the bakery Billy 
prodded her arm anxiously. 

"Say, has youse gotta nickel?" he 
asked. The Shine Girl stared at him 
in surprise. 

" 'Course I aint gol 
she said ; "but the bakei 
dat bread, an' youse do. 
around I'd ask him t' lo 
one, but there aint nol 
in de shop, so we'l 
jes' help ourselves " 

Followed by the re- 
luctant Billy, she 
marched into the shop 
and took a loaf of 
bread from the coun- 
ter, thrusting it into 
the boy's hands. 

"Here, take it home," 
she directed ; "Sally an* 
me'll stay an' tell the 
storeman " 

"Ye small thafe o' 
th' worruld!" Patrick 
Maloney's voice rasped 
from the doorway as 
Billy disappeared. 
With two strides, the 
burly baker was around 
the counter, gripping th< 
child's bony little ar 
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appeared in the doorway. "What's 
wrong here, Maloney?" he asked 
curtly. 

The baker thrust forward the small 
figure, clasping her pot to her breast. 

"She sthole a loaf of bread off me 
counter !" he roared. " Arrist her, offi- 
cer. Oi'll make an ixample av her!" 



"Aw, I jes* took one loaf f'r a friend 
what was hungry," protested the Shine 
jirl, indignantly. "I'll save up an* pay 
fouse back — honest I will !" 

But the baker was obdurate and the 
Doliceman unsympathetic, and pres- 
ently the Shine Girl found herself led 
gnominiously back to Ragolli's under 
orders to appear in court the very next 
norning that ever was. 

Judge Robert Clayton, of the Chil- 
dren's Court, was a man who had, in 
:he opinion of his friends, everything ; 
n his own opinion, nothing. His 
fouth and honorable position, his repu- 
:ation as a pathfinder in the prison re- 
form movement, his health and wealth 
md good-looks weighed very little in 
:he scale of his life against the cruel 
fact that the woman he believed he 
loved was married to another man. 
He had not seen her for four years, 
until last night, and here she stood by 
his side now, in the dingy, stuffy little 
:ourtroom, beautiful, weary-eyed, with 
i subtle feminine helplessness about 
ler that set the pulses pounding in the 
nan's big, powerful body with an al- 
nost overmastering desire to pick her 
ip and carry her away and protect her. 
-ast night gossip had whispered to 
lim that the Kenyons were unhappy, 
he husband neglectful, the wife indif- 
ferent, and that for years their mar- 
riage had been one in name alone. He 
remembered this now, as he stood 
talking to Margaret Kenyon, and it 
took all his will-power to keep his voice 
steady and his words conventional. 

"I'm afraid this is going to bore you 
terribly," he said mechanically. "The 
children who are brought here are a 
pretty hopeless lot, and yet they will 
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THE SHINE GIRL AND THE JUDGE 
JOURNEY TO HIS HOME FOLKS 



be our citizens of the future. I try to 
remember that in my decisions; and 
last night, when you asked about my 
work, I thought you might be inter- 
ested to see it for yourself." 

"I am interested," said Margaret, 
glancing up at him with eloquent eyes. 
"If you knew how empty of interests 
my life is " 

From the bench, just below the 
'Judge's desk, the Shine Girl's eyes fell 
on the small, bronze shoes of the lady 
talking so earnestly with the Judge, 
and recognition gleamed in them — the 
Happy mama shoes! But time for 
conjecture was short, for a moment 
after the discovery the Judge had 
ascended to his seat, and a big police- 
man was leading her before him. 
Patrick Maloney was represented by 
his wife, a lady whose temper — de- 
cided t;he Shine Girl, charitably, as she 
listened to her virulent tirade — needed 
a shine very badly. The Judge 
listened to her complaints in silence, 
and then beckoned to the child. Clasp- 
ing Sally to her chest for company, 
the Shine Girl shook the tawny mop 
of hair from her face, and smiled 
timidly up at the man looking at her 
so intently with the kindest, gentlest 
eyes she had ever seen. 

"Suppose you tell me all about it," 
suggested the Judge quietly. And so 
the Shine Girl told him about Big Bill 



her 

dont 

But 



Billy, and the children 

were crying because 

father had drunk up 

;upper money. And the 

dge's eyes grew kinder 

nd kinder with every 

ord. When she had 

lite finished, he leaned 

rward and laid his hand 

n the tawny head. 

'You must never take 

anything that doesn't 

belong to you, even to 

help some one," he said 

very solemnly. "It 

isn't honest; it isn't 

square. But as this is 

your first offense, I'm 

going to let you go, 

for I believe I can 

trust you." 

In her hungry, 

lonely little soul the 

Shine Girl resolved 

then and there that 

she would be worthy 

of the Judge's trust, 

but aloud she only an- 

wered: "Youse can bet 

r life on that, mister;" 

l .the conversation be- 

ng embarrassingly per- 

ouimi, she introduced Sally. 

"She's me pal, Judge," she 

said, displaying the graceless 

plant proudly. "I have t' take 

out oncet in a while 'cause she 

get much sunshine where I live. 

dey's lots of sunshine in here. 
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beautiful, discontented face of the 
woman with the bronze shoes; at the 
Judge, behind whose smile lurked the 
shadow of an old sorrow ; at the stolid 
policeman and the listless spectators; 
and then, holding Sally carefully, she 
went out, leaving the dingy room 
oddly dingier and darker for her going. 
' After that the Judge became a reg- 
ular customer of the little Shine Girl. 
Every day he stopped at Pete's base- 
ment shop for her to put a shine on 
his shoes, and in his heart the Judge 
needed sunshine very badly these days. 
For the first time in his thirty-three 
strongly lived years he was afraid of 
himself; was conscious of dark under- 
currents in his soul, which threatened 
to sweep him off his feet and carry 
him and the woman who belonged to 
another man in on the flood-tides of 
passion to shipwreck. He had loved 
Margaret Kenyon, six years ago, as 
a young man worships his first idoL 
of womanhood — sacredly, a little fear- 
fully, imaginatively, with love that was 
like the spring air in his nostrils, or the 
white moonlight, Tying pure and cold 
on the flowered bosom of July. But 
this that tortured his waking and Jiis 
sleeping now was another love — a bit- 
ter, fevered thing that swept his being* 
like wine-fumes or the dizzy rapture 
of drug-nurtured dreams. And, sud- 
denly, he found that he could not bear 
the strain of her nearness any longer. 
It was on a day when even the city 
decked herself in springtime, like an 
old, haggard courtezan who apes a 

:_i>_ r 1 -_.t a.1-- t..a~^ 
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With the thought of the blossoming 
apple-trees and the starred grass of the 
boyhood home to which he was going, 
in his mind, the dark, damp little 
basement room almost stifled him, and 
the Shine Girl's sharp, pointed little 
face, in its shaggy setting of elf-locks, 
looked sallower than usual in the 
gloom of the place. 

"Did you ever see the country, 
Shine Girl ?" he asked abruptly — "like 
the park, you know, only miles and 
miles of it, with nc 
you off the grass 
are all great drifts 
white petals, now 
starred with dande 
and healing " 

He broke off, j 
been thinking alou 
had dropped her bi 
ing, lean little han< 
her breast. 

"Is dat where > 
she queried breath! 

"Where I lived v 
shaver," answei 
Judge. "I'm goin 
on a visit tomor 
Shine Girl, to see 
whether I cant 
find the little fel- 
low I used to be 
— the little chap 
who used to say 
his prayers every 
night and dream 
big, glorious fine 
day-dreams, ly- 
ing on his back in 
the hay " 

"Is dere lots 
sunshine in de com 
Jedge?" persist* 
Shine Girl eager 
on de roofs?" 

"Lots of sunshine," nodded the 
Judge. 

The Shine Girl hesitated ; then, with 
a sudden great sob, she ran to the 
window, lifted Sally from the sill and 
thrust her into the Judge's astonished 
arms. 

"Wont youse take Sally, mister?" she 
begged him — "she needs de sunshine, 
an* I aint got much time ter take her 
out. If she could git out all day in 
de sunshine she might git a blossom, 
but there aint no chanct fer her here ! 
Flowers dont grow in shoeblacking 
shops, an' — an' — I'm awful 'fraid 
Sally '11 die widout ever havm' had a 
posy " 

Great tears were rolling down the 
hollows of her meager little face, drip- 
ping from her pointed little chin, and 
suddenly the Judge saw how pointed 
it was, how big and prominent the 
bones of the frail child-figure stood 
out. ."Dere aint no chanct here fer 
flowers to grow"— nor for children. 

(Fifty-three) 



"Shine Girl," he said slowly, taking 
the smudgy hands in his great, kind 
grip, "I'm afraid Sally would be lone- 
some without her chum ; if I take her, 
you'll have to come along, too!" 

Three days later, the Shine Girl, 
with Sally clasped in her arms, stood 
on the threshold of a new and beauti- 
ful world — a world in which there 
were flowers and great, green spaces, 
and mother-women, who kist her and 
petted her. She looked 



THE "HAPPY FAMILY" ONCE MORE 

gift, "a-cos youse likes bright things" ; 
at the white-haired mother of the 
Judge, and the great, comfortable 
house half-buried in wild-rose vines 
and honeysuckle and other sweet- 
smelling things. Then she drew a 
great breath that lifted the dingy gar- 
ment across her thin little chest. 

"Dere aint nuthin' dat needs shinin' 
here!" cried the Shine Girl, ecstati- 
cally. Later she found that she was 
wrong. 

Thru the sweet summer weather she 
and the Judge played together in the 
great out-of-doors. They went fish- 
ing; they climbed hills and explored 
the robbers' caves and pirates' dens 
that had been familiar to the little boy- 
who- used-to-be. It seemed almost as 
tho the Judge had found him again, 
for he romped, and grew brown, and 
lost the strained, anxious look he had 
worn when he first came. And the 



Shine Girl grew plumper and redder 

of cheek every day, and even Sally 

put out new leaves and promised to 

have a flower-bud by and by. And 

then the lady of the bronze shoes came. 

She brought the baby with her, and 

the moment that the Shine Girl and 

the Judge met her automobile on the 

road the child knew, with an uncanny 

wisdom beyond her years, that there 

was trouble ahead. If the Judge knew 

it, it was with his brain, not with his 

"" ' " "d him that he was glad 

Lrgaret's eyes told him 

e, altho her lips spoke 

at in the city that had 

r to bring Babby out 

sister's farm. 

e days that followed, 

hine Girl, with all her 

iness, couldn't chase 

the shadow from the 

Ige's eyes. He smiled 

s often as he had be- 

)re, but it was with 

is lips, not his heart. 

More and more often 

their walks ended at 

the farm where the 

lady with the bronze 

shoes was staying, and 

while the Shine Girl 

■omped with the baby, 

le Judge and the lady 

talked to each other, 

or else sat silent, 

speaking only With 

their eyes. 

One day the Shine 

Girl lagged behind 

the Judge to gather 

n armful of queen's 

e from a meadow, and 

i she came up the path 

v, by the way the 

bronze-shoe lady and the Judge were 

talking, that they had quite forgotten 

her. Before she could decide whether 

to go on or turn back, she overheard 

something that made her stop quite 

still where she was. As she listened, 

a determined look crossed her small, 

pointed face — a look like the one she 

used to wear when she saw a pair of 

hopelessly scuff ed-out shoes, but had 

a bottle of polish in her hand. The 

last words she waited to hear, before 

she darted about the corner of the 

house and across the fields home, 

prodded her on like tiny, vicious spurs 

— there was so much to be done; so 

little time in which to do it ! For the 

words that rankled in her memory, as 

she ran, had been there, spoken in the 

dear, deep voice of the man who had 

been kind to her: 

"Tonight, then, Margaret — I will 
send a note over by the Shine Girl to 
tell you just where I will meet you 
and when." 

The moon was two hours up when 
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the Judge came out of his gate that 
evening and turned down the dusky 
road toward the station. A hundred 
tiny night-voices spoke in his ears, 
each with its warning to his harried 
soul — the crickets in the fields, the 
tree-toads and the whip-poor-wills; 
but he strode on, unheeding, for a 
stronger call urged him on — the call 
of a woman's need of him, and his 
need — oh, his cruel need of her! 
When he reached the place he had 
appointed in his note, and saw a slen- 
der, cloaked figure coming toward 
him, he gave a little, hoarse cry and 
held out his arms. 

"Margaret!" he said — "Mar- 
garet " 

And then he stopped, and his arms 
fell to his sides, for the face that 
looked up at him out of the folds of 
the cloak was not the one he was 
looking for. 

"She aint here," said the little Shine 
Girl, quietly; "I never give her de 
note youse told me to." 

The Judge uttered a sharp exclama- 



tion, turned suddenly, and began to 
run down the road; but he had gone 
only a few yards when he felt sharp 
little fingers on his arm. 

"Jedge. it wont do youse no good ter 
go ter her," said the Shine Girl. She 
faced him, very white in the gray light, 
but dauntless. "I heard youse this 
mornin', an' I sent a tallygram ter her 
husband, an' he came. I took him up 
ter de house. 'Cant youse shine up the 
old love f'r each other?' I asked 'em, 
an', Jedge, I think dey're goin' ter try !" 

The Judge bowed his head on his 
hands, and a hot drop trickled thru 
the fingers to the Shine Girl's arm. 

"You've ruined my happiness," he 
muttered. "What right has a child to 
play with men's and women's lives 
that way?" 

"Jedge/' said the Shine Girl, sternly, 
"youse told me oncet it wasn't square 
to take anythin' that didn't belong to 
youse. How 'bout somebody else's 
wife?" 

The man lifted his head and stared 
down into the upturned face strangely. 



Something in it caught his breath — 
he had never guessed that the little 
Shine Girl was pretty before. Why, 
in two years, three, she would be a 
woman — and a beautiful woman 

He put his hands out, touching the 
bright head with a shy caress. 

"Little Shine Girl," he said slowly 
— "little, dear Shine Girl — you have 
made me ashamed. Tomorrow I will 
go back to the city and work hard 
and wait patiently, and some day I am 
coming back again. Will you think 
about me — a little — until I come?" 

It was very late that evening when 
the little Shine Girl whispered a beau- 
tiful secret to Sally in her moon- 
white room. 

"Sally," she told her wonderingly, 
"I think I've found a — a daddy-man 
for our family. Some day " 

And then she gave a little cry of 
joy and bent closer, as if she could 
hardly believe her eyes. For there, 
in the faint moonlight that shone on 
Sally's leaves, hung a wee, white 
bud, just opening. 
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one, the part sticks in my crop." 
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Chester Barnett nodded his 
head vigorously. "I had rather 
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couldn't scent out the pot of gold. 1 was 
{Continued on page 70) 
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The Crimes We Commit 
Against Our Stomachs 

By Arthur True Buswell, M. D. 




A MAN'S success in life depends 
more on the co-operation of his 
stomach than on any other 
factor. Just as an "army moves 
on its stomach" so does the in- 
dividual. Scientists tell us that 
90% of all sickness is directly 
traceable to the digestive tract 



As Dr. Orison Swett Marden, 

KUGENB CHRISTIAN ^ noted writer9 ^^ .^ brain 

pets an immense amount of 
credit which really should go to the stomach." 
And it's true — keep the digestive system in shape 
and brain vitality is assured. 

Food is the fuel, of the human system, yet some 
of the combinations of food we put into our 
systems are as dangerous as dynamite, soggy 
wood and a little coal would be in a furnace — 
and just about as effective. Is it any wonder 
that the average life of man today is but 89 
years — and that diseases of the stomach, liver and 
kidneys have increased 103% during the past few 
years! 

And yet just as wrong food selections and 
combinations will destroy our health and effi- 
ciency, so will the right foods create and maintain 
bodily vigor and mental energy. And by right 
foods we do not mean freak foods— just good, 
every day foods properly combined. In fact, to 
follow Corrective Eating it isn't even necessary 
to upset your table." 

Not long ago I had a talk with Eugene Chris- 
tian, the noted food scientist, who is said to have 
successfully treated over 23,000 people without 
drugs or medicines of any kind, and he told me 
of some of his experiences in the treatment of 
disease through food. 

One case that interested me greatly was that 
of a young business man whose efficiency had been 
practically wrecked through stomach acidity, fer- 
mentation and constipation resulting in physical 
sluggishness which was naturally reflected in his 
ability to use his mind. He was twenty pounds 
underweight when he first went to see Christian 
and was so nervous he couldn't sleep. Stomach 
and intestinal gases were so severe that they 
caused irregular heart action and often fits of 
great mental depression. As Christian describes 
it he was not 60% efficient either mentally or 
physically. Yet in a few days, by following 
Christian's suggestions as to food, his constipa- 
tion had completely gone although he had formerly 
been in the habit of taking large daily doses of a 
strong cathartic. In five weeks every abnormal 
symptom had disappeared — his weight having in- 
creased 6 lbs. In addition to this he acquired a 
store of physical and mental energy so great in 



comparison with his former self as to almost belie 
the fact that it was the same man. 

Another instance of what proper food com- 
binations can do was that of a man one hundred 
pounds overweight whose only other discomfort 
was rheumatism. This man's greatest pleasure 
in life was eating. Though convinced of the 
necessity, he hesitated for months to go under 
treatment believing he would be deprived of the 
pleasures of the table. He finally, however, de- 
cided to try it out Not only did he begin losing 
weight at once, quickly regaining his normal 
figure, all signs of rheumatism disappearing, but 
he found the new diet far more delicious to the 
taste and afforded a much keener quality of en- 
joyment than his old method of eating and he 
wrote Christian a letter to that effect 

But perhaps the most interesting case that Christian 
told me of was that of a multi-millionaire — a man 70 
years old who had been traveling with his doctor for 
several years in a search for health. He was extremely 
emaciated, had chronic constipation, lumbago and rheuma- 
tism. For over twenty years ne had suffered with stomach 
and intestinal trouble which in reality was superaciduous 
secretions in the stomach. The first menus given him 
were designed to remove the causes of acidity, which was 
accomplished in about thirty days. And after this was 
done ne seemed to undergo a complete rejuvenation. His 
eyesight, hearing, taste and all of his mental faculties 
became keener and more alert He had had no organic 
trouble — but he was starving to death from malnutrition 
and decomposition — all caused by the wrong selection 
and combination of foods. After six months r treatment 
this man was as well and strong as he had ever been in 
his life. 

These instances of the efficacy of right eating I have 
simply chosen at random from perhaps a dozen Eugene 
Christian told me of, every one of which was fully as 
interesting and they applied to as many different ailments. 
Surely this man Christian is doing a great work. 

There have been so many inquiries from all parts of 
the United States from people seeking the benefit of 
Eugene Christian's advice and whose cases he is unable 
to nandle personally that he has written a little course 
of lessons which tells you exactly what to eat for health, 
strength and efficiency. 

These lessons, there are 24 of them, contain actual 
menus for breakfast, luncheon and dinner, curative as 
well as corrective, covering every condition of health and 
sickness from infancy to old age and for all occupations, 
climates and seasons. 

With these lessons at hand it is just as though you 
were in personal contact with the great food specialist, 
because every possible point is so thoroughly covered ana 
clearly explained that you can scarcely think of a ques- 
tion which isn't answered. You can start eating the very 
things that will produce the increased physical and men- 
tal energy you are seeking the day you receive the les- 
sons and you will find that you secure results with the 
first meal. 

If you would like to examine these 24 Little Lessons in 
Corrective Eating simply write The Corrective Eating 
Society, Department 7210, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. It is not necessary to enclose any money with your 
request. Merely ask them to send the lessons on five 
days' trial with the understanding that you will either 
return them within that time or remit $3, the small fee 
asked. 



Please clip oat and mail the following form instead of uniting a Utter, ae this ie 
a copy of the official blank adopted by the Society and will be honored at once. 



CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY 

Department 7210, 460 Fourth Ave* New fork City 

You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons, 
them to you within five days after receipt or send you $8. 



I will either remail 
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Address 
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Guide to the Theaters 

By "JUNIUS" 

(Readers In distant cities will do well to preserve this list for 
reference when these plays appear in their vicinity) 

Longacre. — "The Silent Witness." A virile 
drama on the order of "The House of Glass" 
and "The Corespondent," and quite as good, 
containing some tense and thrilling mo- 
ments. A play that holds the interest from 
start to finish, giving a fine cast some excel- 
lent opportunities which it takes full advan- 
tage of. 

Lyceum.— "Please Help Emily." Ann Mur- 
dock and Charles Cherry in a racy farce 
comedy dealing with high life in high so- 
ciety. Exhilarating but rather suggestive. 
Ann Murdock is more fascinating than ever, 
and Billy Burke must look to her laurels. 
Her costumes are charming — particularly 
her pajamas and bath-suit 

Empire. — "Sybil." One of the big hits of 
last season returned. A very pleasing musi- 
cal comedy with Julia Sanderson, Donald 
Brian and Joseph Caw thorn. 

Lyric. — "Katinka." One of last season's 
successes that still lives. A musical comedy 
of merit and unusually good music. 

Belasco. — "The Boomerang." One of the 
most popular comedies of the season. En- 
tertaining and laughable thruout, exquisitely 
acted and wonderfully produced — it runs 
along like the works of a fine watch. 

Harris. — "Fair and Warmer." An exceed- 
ingly popular farce, full of amusing situa- 
tions thruout, and a laugh in every line, but 
it is not a play for Sunday-school children. 

New Amsterdam (Roof). — Ziegfeld Danse 
de Follies — the show-place of New York after 
midnight — offering a program of far above 
the average quality. Good music, excellent 
artists, and a multitude of pretty girls. 
Plenty of space for those wishing to dance, 
and well-arranged tables for the lookers-on. 

Casino.— "Very Good Eddie." A bright, 
interesting musical comedy with Ernest 
Truex, who alone makes it worth while. 

Criterion — "Civilization." Thos. H. Ince's 
marvelous film spectacle. The last word in 
photoplay. 

Winter Garden. — "The Passing Show of 
1916." Clever, breezy, artistic, highly di- 
verting musical burlesque, with wonderful 
scenery and costumes, but with very little 
good music. 

. Cort.— "Coat-Tales." A first-class farce- 
comedy so cleverly constructed that it is 
replete with surprises and unexpected situ- 
ations, each one more laughable than the 
other. A clean, wholesome farce of the high- 
est order and one of the best that New York 
has seen for many a moon. Tom Wise and 
the entire cast are excellent 

Strand. — Photoplays. Program changes 
every week. 

Rialto. — Photoplays. Program changes 
every week. 

Loevo's N. Y. — Photoplays. Program 
changes every week. 

Loew's American Roof. — Photoplays. Pro- 
gram changes every week. 



That Held Him 

By CARRIE VOLKMANN 

One night at the photoshow, where one of 
Theda Bara's vampire pictures was being 
shown, a couple had been arguing for several 
minutes, when the man finally raised his voice 
and said disgustedly: 

"Bah! What is a woman? — A rag, a bone, 
and a hank of hair!" 

"Well," replied the woman sweetly, "what 
is a man? — A drag, a drone and a tank of 
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'The Count" 



In Which Charlie Chaplin Bites Off a Taste of High Life 

(Mutual) 



Ignatz Podolsky ran his hot goose 
up and down the crease of a pair 
of faultless trousers, thumping in- 
dustriously with the iron at the end of 
each sartorial journey. Out of the 
window he could see the baseball 
scores on a bulletin board, and an 
eleventh inning tie held him in the 
fever of anxiety. He had bet a quar- 
ter with Moe Katzovitz, his boss and 
the proprietor of the "Gentlemen's 
Valet," and each goose-egg displayed 
on the bulletin caused beads of sweat 
to stand out on his forehead and a 
sympathetic and maternal groaning 
from the goose under his hand. 

Suddenly the odor of burning paper 
filled the room. "Vot's th' matter ?" 
cried Moe Katzovitz; "you're a fine 
presser, aint it, making a smoke and 
a stink all over my store/' 

"I t'ink it's burning money in the 
customer's pants' pocket," said Ig- 
natz, excitedly. 

"Vot !" shrieked Moe, "vy dont you 
make me have it yet before you burn 
it up in the customer's pocket?" 

Ignatz seized one trouser leg and 
Moe the other, straining the harmless 
garment to the bursting point, and 
each proceeded to examine the pockets. 
Moe drew forth the scorched paper. 

"It aint money, Iggie," he said, dis- 
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By JOHN OLDEN 

gustedly, "but there is writing on it. 
Be a good feller and make me a 
reading." 

Ignatz, who, while only a presser, 
kept the proprietor's books and 
handled his mail, read the singed an- 
nouncement in portentous silence. 

"Veil, vot is it ?" prodded Moe. 

"It is a letter vot asks the cus- 
tomer to come to a party und eat 
dinner vid a lovely lady." 

"Vot's dat? It says she is lovely? 
Does she say it herself?" 

"It aint written on the writing that 
she is lovely," explained Ignatz, "but 
the letter is all stuck-up vid red chew- 
ing-gum vid her trade-mark, and is 
sprinkled vid colone-vater." 

"Give me a schmell," said Moe, 
rubbing it rapturously on his nose 
and emitting several loud and pas- 
sionate "ahs!" with each whiff of the 
sachet. "Mebbe the customer forgot 
all about it," he suggested. 

"Here is his name on the top," said 
Ignatz, "and he is a fine chentlemans, 
'Count Angelo Alfredo Uff For- 
maggio. , " 

"Ach Gott!" said Moe, "vy is she 
asking all uv his partners?" 

"Dey aint his partners," exclaimed 
Ignatz ; "anyway, she dont say it. All 
the names belongs to him, und the 



letter says that she has hopes of mak- 
ing his acqvaintance." 

"Vot kind of a business is dat," 
said Moe, "inviting a bunch of names 
ven you dont know any ov dem." But 
it gave him food for thought. 

Ordering Iggie to press another 
garment, he covertly measured the 
nobleman's trousers against the side of 
his leg and decided that they would 
be a beautiful fit. 

"Iggie," he said, suddenly, "I haint 
nefer ate a svell dinner and got it a 
lovely girl, and I got it a feeling I 
am going to Mrs. Downing's party to- 
night. Aint that a lovely name, 
'Dulcina Downing'?" 

"Vot are you going to do about* it 
if the customer comes for his clothes ?" 

"Lock the door und hang out the 
sign, und," added Moe, "take the rest 
ov the day off all by yourselluf." 

Moe Katzovitz at once became the 
center of activity. He bundled the 
swell customer's clothes up in a news- 
paper package, pulled down the blinds, 
and took the cash out of the till. 

Ignatz locked the door after him 
with many misgivings, but as soon as 
Moe's back was turned he set off on 
a light-footed canter that carried him 
quickly to his little-room-under-the- 
roof on the swarming East Side. He 
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liad kept back some information from 
the enterprising Moe that fairly made 
"his simple little heart go pit-a-pat 
with emotion. His sweetheart, Katy 
Schlupsky, occupied the position of 
■cook for Mrs. Downing, and drew 
down just three times the salary of 
"her gay little gallant. If it were true 
that a big party was going to be held 
that afternoon, Katy would be the 
toss of the kitchen, and many won- 
derful tit-bits would find their way 
into his jowls. 

In fond anticipation, Iggie dec- 
orated himself in his only change of 
■clothes — a rakish and undersized 
■derby hat that perched dizzily atop his 
tight curls, and a waiter's jacket, with 
its white-bosomed shirt, that had been 



"Excuse me/' he said. "I know ven 
I got a goot girl, aint it? V r ot's the 
use of getting a lot more stuck-up 
over me?" 

Katy laughed a dry little laugh that 
indicated she thought him a gay de- 
ceiver. 

"T'ink of it !" she said, "vot a party ! 
Der is vine, und sodyvater, und soup, 
und crackers, und lace fans for the 
ladies, und solid gold 18-carat cig- 
aret boxes for the gents, besides 
cheese, und spinach, und toothpicks, 
und a diamond necklace for Mrs. 
Downing — und pickles." 

"You forgot something, Katy," said 
Iggie, feelingly ; "vere is the beer ?" 

"Gentlemens dont drink beer," she 
advised. "Der is vatermelon " 



nation as the little compartment came 
to a sudden stop. But no one opened 
the pantry door that gave access to 
it, and taking heart of courage, he 
edged the door open a few inches and 
peered out. 

The reception-room was full of 
guests, with beautiful ladies in glit- 
tering decollete gowns, and right in 
the very midst of them stood Moe 
Katzovitz, in a freshly pressed evening 
suit, with a broad red sash across his 
stomach, and a row of glistening 
medals dangling from his chest. Iggie 
gasped out loud with astonishment, 
but the sound was lost in the resound- 
ing smack which Moe planted fer- 
vently upon his hostess* hand. 

Iggie thought quickly and to great 



THE PORTION OF ROSY WATERMELON PRESENTED A PRANDIAL PROBLEM TO IGGIE 



left in the shop and never called for, 
and a flowing necktie and tuppenny 
cane completed his adornment. 

Adopting the air of a gentleman of 
leisure out for his afternoon stroll, 
Ignatz sauntered up Fifth Avenue 
until he came to the Downings' street. 
In front of the house, a canopy pro- 
claimed a festive occasion, and the 
gilded chariots of the rich were al- 
ready discharging their cargo of 
guests on the curb. Iggie made an 
adroit entrance thru the basement 
door, after a stealthy walk along a 
dark passage, and revealed himself to 
Katy in all his glory of attire. 

"Hello, Iggie!" she cried. "Vy aint 
it that you are upstairs vid the oder 
svell gents?" 

Iggie boldly helped himself to a 
pate-de-fois-gras 'and a handful of 
cocktail cherries. 



"Never mind," interrupted Iggie; 
"I am dizzy already." 

"Und der is a poleecemans to watch 
all der vaiters from sviping the din- 
ner." 

The sound of commanding number 
twelve shoes creaked along the hall- 
way. Iggie coughed spasmodically 
over the wing of a chicken. 

"Oi gcvalt!" groaned Katy, "it's the 
poleecemans. Get out ov here qvick !" 

The door of the passageway was 
cut off by the approaching steps, and 
Iggie scuttled across the kitchen and 
backed himself into the dumb-waiter. 
For a moment he breathed easily, 
while Katy subverted the law with an 
assortment of toothsome things. Then 
suddenly the rope creaked above him 
and the dumb-waiter ascended the 
shaft. Iggie gave himself up for lost, 
and closed his eyes with utter resig- 



advantage. He still retained the in- 
vitation in his pocket, and Moe Katzo- 
vitz, he felt sure, could not have re- 
membered the impressive title of Count 
Angelo Alfredo Uff Formaggio. 

Unwinding his stumpy legs and 
worming his way thru the vaguely lit 
pantry, Iggie suddenly appeared at 
the reception-room door. At sight of 
his presser and literary secretary, Moe 
turned as pale as a fish, and made 
violent signals behind his back for Ig- 
gie to absent himself. But not so for our 
bold intruder. Iggie strode majesti- 
cally into the room, and with hat still 
cocked at a rakish angle on his head, 
he ejaculated, "Aw, Mrs. Downing." 

Very much flustered, the hostess 
stepped toward the strange creature, 
while the guests either stared haughti- 
ly or smiled, as if it were part of the 
entertainment. 

(Sixty) 
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"I am the Count Angelo Alfredo 
Uff Formaggio," said Iggie, glibly, 
"and I comma to da recep'." 

"The Count !" cried the hostess. 
"Why, he is already here," and her 
bewildered glance fell upon the 
squirming Moe. 

"Phooie !" said Iggie, "he is da faker ; 



"Tut-tut! Che fortune! The suck- 
er!" said Iggie, feelingly. "I'll knock 
his block off." 

Mrs. Downing was charmed with 
her noble guest's imperturbability and 
his tact in handling the delicate 
situation. 

"Count Formaggio," she said, lead- 



- a i:-~ 



centric originality. Iggie looked at 
the cocktail doubtfully, then swal- 
lowed it with a loud gurgle and 
reached teasingly for the cherry. 

The dinner proceeded from course to 
course and the Count was the center of 
attraction. He adopted a very free- 
and-easy manner that shocked, then 



instant, her glances trav- 
eled from one to the other. 

"I thought that vulgar creature was 
an impostor," she cried, darting a 
scorching look at Moe, "and now I 
know it! Leave my house at once, 
sir." 

"Let him stay," said Iggie, artfully ; 
"he is a f rien* of mine, aint it ?" And 
so the unpleasant scene passed off. 

"Dear Count," said Mrs. Downing, 
seizing Iggie's hand and squeezing it 
fervently with affection. "A thou- 
sand pardons for my mistake. I might 
have known that noblemen were a bit 
— er — unconventional, but to mis- 
take him for you is unpardonable." 

(Sixty-one) 



ACH, THIS IS THE LIFE !" SAID IGGIE, RAPTUROUSLY 



ing into it with all 



to be your grace's vis-a-vis at dinner." 
"Much obliged," said Iggie, bowing 
so low that his curls swept the floor, 
and then, noticing that the other gen- 
tlemen had offered their arms to the 
ladies, he hooked Penelope's thru his 
and led her to the dining-room. The 
dazzling blonde kept her curious eyes 
on him while he wrestled with the 
intricacies of a grape-fruit. 

"Ve aint got dese vegetables in It\" 
he exclaimed as the grape-fruit slipped 
across the table from his fingers ; "I'll 
betcha they cost a whole lot." 

Penelope was delighted with his ec- 



the gusto of a picka- 
ninny. Then, highly exhilarated from, 
fine feeding and a profusion of various 
vintages, Iggie followed the fair 
Penelope out to the conservatory, 
where she offered him a wicker 
chair, as well as the dalliance of 
her hand. 

"Ach, this is the life !" said Iggie,. 
rapturously; "I should worry about 
the 'Gentleman's Valet.' " 

His trade recollections meant noth- 
ing to the heiress. 

"Listen to that dream of a fox-trot,"' 
she cooed ; "I could just die trying it."" 
(Continued on page 67) 
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This department is for information of general interest, but questions pertaining to matrimony, relation- 
ship, nhotoplay writing, and technical matters will not be answered. Those who desire answers by mail, or a 
list of the film manufacturers, must enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. Address all inquiries to "Answer 1 
Department," writing only on one side of the paper, and using separate sheets for matters intended for other 
departments of this magazine. When inquiring about plays, give the name of the company, if possible. Each 
inquiry must contain the correct name and address of the inquirer at the end of the letter, which will not be 
printed. At the top of the letter write the name you wish to appear. Those desiring immediate replies, or, 
information requiring research, should enclose additional stamp or other small fee; otherwise all inquiries, 
must await their turn. Read all answers and file them. This is the only movie encyclopaedia in existence. 



Chub, Bloomfield. — No, no; Florence Law- 
rence is married to only one person, and not 
to three as you say. No, I am not an actor, 
and never will be. Frankie Mann is with the 
Ivan. Donald Hall, her husband, has left 
Vitagraph. Alice Joyce on November Classic 
cover. 

Edna Mayo Fan. — The Edna Mayo picture 
was on the November 1915 cover. You can 
obtain back numbers from our Circulation 
Manager Interview with her in the October 
1916 Magazine. 

Katherine P. — Yes; Max Linder is coming 
to America to play for Essanay. He is to 
receive $260,000 per year. You know it was 
reported that he would receive $400,000, but 
what's $140,000 to Max Linder? — piffle! 
Charles Ray playing for the N. Y. M. P. 

S. F. M., Caliente. — Louise Lovely is going 
to play opposite Warren Kerrigan in the 
future. They will make a dandy team. 
Bryant Washburn in "Blindness of Virtue/' 
opposite Edna Mayo. Louise Lovely was 
Bettina and Elsie Wilson was Pauline. 

Clanco, Brockton. — Kathlyn Williams with 
Morosco and coming fast. She will be on v our 
November Magazine cover. You refer to 



"Daughter of the Gods." Mary Pickford's 
summer home is at Larchmont, N. Y. 
"Purity" was done by American. Richard 
Bennett is with Mutual. 

Myrtle T., Altoona. — Marshall Neilan 
and Bessie Eyton and Mary Charleson are 
playing in "The Prince Chap" (Selig). Cleo 
Madison was born in Ermington, 111. She 
was educated at the Bloomington Normal 
University at Illinois, and is very devoted to 
her little invalid sister, to whom she gives 
most of her thoughts and a wealth of love. 

Mrs. M. O., Gloversville. — House Peters is 
still in the contest. William Hart lives at 
Los Angeles, Cal. Likewise Henry Walthall. 
Strikes of all kinds. We are having our 
troubles with, railroad strikes here. The bar- 
bers are now thinking about going on a 
strike. If they do there will soon be a num- 
. ber of men in Brooklyn looking like me. 

Naneen. — You're right, it should have been 
Johnston. Sorry. Harry Lee was Barnacle 
Joe in "Destiny's Toy." Thank you. You 
are so flattering. Lots of good things are 
well preserved in alcohol, but not men. I 
regret to say that the player you mention is 
trying to preserve himself in that manner. 



"BABIES ARE A NUISANCE*' — PARTICULARLY IN A MOTION PICTURE STUDIO. HERE 
WE SEE EDNA GOODRICH TRYING TO PORTRAY A DEEP, EMOTIONAL SCENE, 
WHILE THE TOOTHLESS ONE IS TRYING TO IMPERSONATE A HOWL- 
ING APACHE. DIRECTOR LLOYD IS JANGLING A BUNCH 
OF KEYS TO KEEP THE YOUNG ACTOR QUIET 

(Sixty-two) 
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Rosalie, 19. — The maid wasn't on the cast. 
Mabel Forrest plays right along for Essanay. 
Sheldon Lewis and Nell Craig in "The Cow- 
ard." I guess not. Old men for counsel — 
young men against it. 

Elizabeth H. — You want me to describe 
Mary Pickford to you. Guess you know how 
sweet and cunning she is, and you just want 
to hear me talk, but I can say nothing that 
would exaggerate her charm. No; Loel 
Stuart is no relation to Anita Stewart. You 
will see Grace Darling in the Beatrice Fair- 
fax series. Hearst controls this film. 

Thalia. — No; Bessie Love did not play in 
"The Gentleman from Indiana." Oh, yes; 
Hobart Bosworth is capable of large things. 
Your fee was quite sufficient, and I appreciate 
it That was an old Vitagraph film with 
Ralph Ince as the prize-fighter, and Anita 
Stewart was the girl, as near as I can tell 
from your description. Shall I look it up 
further? Just as you say. I'm well paid. 

Melva. — Mahlon Hamilton opposite Mar : 
guerite Clark in "Molly Make Believe." The 
practice of swearing upon the Bible is so old 
that I cannot trace its origin. It is sup- 
posed to make people more honest, but I 
doubt if it is any more impressive to most 
people than swearing upon Gulliver, Sinbad, 
Aladdin, or Baron Munchausen. 

Pbteb B. — You have the title wrong on that 
Essanay. Ann Kirk and Frank Dayton had 
the leads in "The Market Price of Love." 
Richard Travers and Ruth Stonehouse in 
"White Lies." 

Julia T. E. — You also are afflicted with 
that dreadful disease, cacoethes scribendi. 
The homely canine who played an important 
part in "The Bugle Call" is a stray dog that 
young Willie Collier took a fancy to. He has 
been made a regular member of the Inceville 
colony, and has been christened "Rags." He 
does not draw a salary, but he draws flies. 

Lynette G* — You just look up her chat in 
our October Magazine. Kalem are releasing 
"The Girl from 'Frisco" in 15 episodes, with 
Marin Sais and True Boardman. 

Vera C. — I am sorry to say that a great 
many of the players are spendthrifts, with 
little knowledge of the value of money* How 
doth the little busy bee improve the hours 
of light, and gather honey all the day, and 
eat it up at night! No, the publicity men 
usually send us the pictures that we use in 
the galleries. 

Lydia H. — Good for you! I second the 
motion. Here's to all of us, for there's so 
much good in the worst of us, and so much 
bad in the best of us, that it hardly behooves 
any of us to talk about the rest of us. An 
understudy is one who studies a part, with 
a view of playing it in the absence of the 
principal. No, I will try not to get infantile 
paralysis. You say Carlyle Blackwell has 
that "cave man grab when he kisses." Yes, 
but he hasn't that jungle look in his eyes. 
You cant grab a girl you love and be gentle 
about it 

Gladys E. — Thanks for the snap. You 
want a chat with Sheldon Lewis, Lionel 
Barrymore and Wheeler Oakman. I guess 
they are entitled to it. I probably have a 
million readers a month, but only a few 
thousand real admirers or disciples. We sow 
many seeds to get a few flowers. You just 
be good and send along that fudge. 

Stanley M. Mc. — Oh, I'm fine today, 
thanks. Thomas Meighan was Judge Evans, 
Mary Mersch was Doris and Horace B. Car- 
penter was Burke in that play. Elsie Jane 
Wilson was the girl in "Fur Trimmed Coat" 
(Universal). Robert Lawler was Jakey, Mar- 
garet Marsh was the daughter and Fred But- 
ler was Meena's father in "Little Meena's Ro- 
mance." Charles West was English Hal and 
James O'Neill was Ben in "Dream Girl" 
(Lasky). You were pretty near right on 
those names. One wrong. This will be 
enough pro tem. 

(Sixty-three) 
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Bring Out the Hidden Beauty 

Beneath the .STled, dbcolored, faded or a K ed complexion is one fa It Jo 
look upon. Mercollied W.x gradually, gently absorbs the deTltallMd 
• urfacT-kln, reveling the you,,*, fre.h besutlful .kin «»^»;«^ 
U«ed by renued women who prefer complexions of true naturalness. 
Haveyow tried It? 

Mercolizod Wax ln 



■old by all 



for oh. 



Mart F., Evanston.— Mae Murray's picture 
in July 1916 Classic, Wallace Reid In May 
1916 Classic and November Magazine, and 
Tom Forman in December 1915 Magazine. 
We never ran that story. 

Leslie W. H.— Thanks for the program. So 
you are pleased the way the contest is run- 
ning. No, I dont think there are many John 
Bunny and Arthur Johnson films circulated 
now. I received a fine little letter from Mary 
Anderson this morning. 

Brunetta, 17. — You say that too many of 
our photoplays are founded on immorality 
and wrongdoing. Dont you know that there 
is nothing dramatic or out of the ordinary 
about a bank cashier who is honest and keeps 
his accounts straight? There is no story 
here until he absconds. Neither is there any 
story about a man and wife who live happily 
and peacefully together. But let one of them 
do wrong and promptly we have a dramatic 
theme for a plot. F. Lumsden Hare was 
Livingston in "As in a Looking-glass." John 
Davidson was Lesar in "The Pawn of Fate." 
Mabel Owens.— Why dont you send a 
stamped, addressed envelope for a list of film 
manufacturers? 

Sara L.— Isn't it so with everything that 
Edith Story attempts? You liked her Span- 
ish girl in "Tarantula." True perfection 
consists in ever becoming less imperfect. An- 
tonio Moreno, you refer to. 

J L , .Middlesborough. — No; Enid Markey 
did'not play in "The Children in the House." 
You refer to Norma Talmadge. Strike in- 
deed while the iron is hot; but, better still, 
strike the iron until it is hot If you keep 
at it long enough you are bound to succeed. 
Billie M., Stellarton.— No, I dont remem- 
ber Theda Bara ever playing opposite Will- 
iam Farnum. You will have to decide for 
yourself which of the players you mention is 
the most beautiful. I'm neutral. Valeska 
Suratt in "The Immigrant." It depends upon 
the number of reels. One-reel pictures can 
be made in two or three days, but it depends 
upon the scenery, surroundings, etc. 

Mildred, 15.— You ask the age of Robert 
Warwick. Sorry, but I haven't it. Florence 
LaBadie and Violet Mersereau are of French 
descent. A manufacturer of Motion Pictures 
is known by the company he keeps. 

Clark C— Gertrude McCoy was Phoebe in 
"Friend Wilson's Daughter." Billie Burke 
lives in New York City. You had better 
remain at home. Home is where we are 
treated best, but where we grumble most. 
You are too young to leave. 

A. Pavlowa, 11.— Irene Hunt is with Uni- 
versal. Lillian Lorraine is with Equitable. 
Beverly Bayne played in "Graustark." Mil- 
dred Harris is still wUh Triangle. In the 
history of men no attempt has been made to 
help each other comparable with the present 
attempt in Europe to injure each other. 

Inquisitive Ike. — Now, see here, sir, you 
must not ask questions that are forbidden. 
If I answer them, that's no reason why you 
should ask them. I am not sure whether 
Creighton Hale is Catholic or not, and I 
would not tell you if I did know. So you 
think the Classic is getting better every 
month. Why not? Everybody liked the 
Anita Stewart cover. 

Rose C— Peter the Great is known as the 
father of modern Russia, Mabel Forrest with 
Essanay. I believe Miss Hesperia is in 
France. She is not an American player. You 
gave three wrong titles. You must get the 
first word right, and not make up your own 
titles. Sorry you were ill. Health is never 
valued until the doctor sends in his bill. 

Chub. — Frances Marion was Miss Danford 
in "The Girl of Yesterday" (Famous Play- 
ers). James Manning was Black Brand and 
Russell Bassett was Sid in "Little Pal." 
Harry Browne was Fischer in "The Eagle's 
Mate."' Frank Keenan and Stella Razetto in 
"The Long Chance" (Universal). 



HOTEL LENOX 

North Street at Delaware Arenue 

buffalo, n. y. 

A modern, fireproof and distinctive hotel 
of 250 all outside rooms. Ideally located. 
P-rr»#»U in equipment, cuisine and service. 

Operated on the European Plan 

$1.50 PER DAY AND UP 

C. A. MINER 
Managing Director 



ALL STARS 

Photos of Your Favorite Movie Star. 
Saperior to All Others. 

7P\B0ORATB your room or den with these 
«■/ handsome 7x11 portrait picture* of movie 
favorites each mounted in a heavy folder. 

Mafci Yov Sstetin fn» the Foteriaj : 

Carlyle Blaekwell 

Charlie Chaplin 
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Alice Joyce 
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FOR SALE 

A FARM 

at Spring Valley, Rockland County, N.Y.. 

consisting of 147 acres, including house, barn and 
other buildings, 2 apple orchards, 12 acres of wood- 
land, with ttream running through property. 

Spring Valley is 82 miles from New York City, 
7 miles west of Nyack and 7 miles east of Suffern, 
and is reached by the N. J. ft N. Y. R. R. and 
a branch of the Erie R. R., affording 85 trains 
daily to and from New York. The railroad rates 
are, excursion $1.80, monthly tickets $0.46. 

The atmosphere of Spring Val.ey is dry and 
invigorating, and persons affected with bronchial 
trouble obtain much relief in this part of the country. 

Spring Valley his a High School which is fully 
up to the standard in every respect, also National 
Bank, Churches of every denomination, Tennis 
Club, Athletic Association, Royal Arcanum, Odd 
Fellows, Masons, Red Men, and Foresters, etc. 

Spring Valley entertains more summer boarders 
than any other town on the line of the N. J. ft 
N. Y. R. R. and is becoming the choice over 
all other localities as a place of residence. 
Address : 



Terms on request. 

GEORGE F. 

61-67 Navy Street, 



HERRINGTON, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 




S. BRAM, Pablisker, Dipt. F, 1314 Boston Road, H. Y. C. 
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Mothering her family of blue-blooded Pekinese dogs across country and leaving her 
beautiful home at Manhattan Beach, N. Y., to its fate, Leah Baird, the former 
Vitagraph star, is on her way to join the Universal Company in Los Angeles. 

News comes from her new studio in New York that little Mary Pickford is now 
her own boss, director and playwright In her new quarters she has gathered »an able 
company about her and flits from studio to office with the busyness of a humming-bird. 

Virginia Pearson believes she has found a life cause. With thousands of actresses 
in pictures they have not a single organization, and the Fox tragedienne believes she 
is inspired in her effort to form an Actresses' Screen Club, with gathering-places in the 
principal film cities. 

Lillian Walker is on the rampage again. During a flying trip to Boston, to appear 
in person at the premiere of her "Hester of the* Mountains/' the irrepressible 
comedienne hobnobbed with the mayor, took tea with Professor Muensterberg, distrib- 
uted ice-cream cones to the street gamins, fed the zoo elephants and made a speech in 
the Boston Theater. Some day, Lillian — and she didn't turn a hair! 

Cupid is epidemic in the studios again and has so infected Nance O'Neil that she 
was led to the altar by her leading man, Alfred Hickman, and straightway married. 
Both hereafter will domicile under the Metro ensign. 

The latest stage celebrity to be captivated by the silent stage is Marie Shotwell, 
well known to theatergoers for her productions under the Frohmans' management. 
She is joining the Thanhouser Company, and believes that an actress is always at her 
best thru the selective methods of Motion Pictures. 

Here is a new high record for slapstick casualties. In Keystone's "The Feathered 
Nest" each and every one of the principals was injured. Louise Fazenda and Director 
Griffin were bruised against some submarine rocks; the venerable Harry Booker was 
swatted in the nose with a real croquet-ball: result, the hospital; Wayland Trask was 
put hors de combat from a header off his bicycle, and Charles Murray's foot was 
lacerated by a cab. Verily, tragedy to comedy is closely allied. 

Anita Stewart is convalescing from her recent attack of typhoid, and is spurred 
on to new health again by the receipt of flowers and well wishes from admirers all 
over the country. Her sick-room has become a place of cheerful hope and daily 
fragrance. 

Webster Campbell, the erstwhile Vitagrapher, will be Blanche Sweet's new leading 
man. He is speeding westward to join her in the Lasky studio. 

Florence Turner, the one-time Vitagraph star, and who recently has starred in 
Mutual pictures, has joined an English war-nurse corps and has been assigned to 
duty in a London hospital, ministering to the wounded Tommies. 

Anders Randolph, Vitagraph's heavy lead, has taken up portrait painting as a 
fall fad and has "mugged" most of his fellow players. He shows remarkable facility 
with the brush and always has a waiting-list of sitters. 

Here is a batch of important changes in the whirligig of prominent players; 
King Baggot and Mary Fuller have left Universal and will not announce new plans 
until late in September; Otis Turner, Tefft Johnson and Frank Lloyd have "barkened 
to a call" from Fox, and Lew Fields and Marie Dressier have carried on a successful 
flirtation with World. 

And that isn't all by any means. Lottie and Jack Pickford, after a bit of truancy, 
have come home again to Famous Players; Vivian Rich and Tyrone Power have 
strayed into pastures new — the Dudley Company; Art Acord has stampeded to the 
Gotham tepee, and Sidney Bracey is back again with Thanhouser. 

Steady! The best is yet to come. Conway Tearle, of Edison fame, has cast his 
fortunes with Clara Kimball Young, and Edward Earle, of the same clan, is now 
wearing the Metro plaids. Then, too, Frankie Mann has flitted to Ivan, and Harry 
Millard has confided his career with Universal. The usual fall migration, with many 
more changes to come. 

Just a few years ago Helen Gardner was the greatest vampire of them all, and 
now she announces her rebirth, this time starring with the Phoenix Picture Players. 

Add to the ranks of women directors Ruth Stonehouse, Universale petite ingenue 
star, who will hereafter order herself about and design her own roles to measure. 

There is more or less mystery veiling the present picture career of Geraldine 
Farrar, but we have it on good authority that she is interpreting a photoplay based 
on the life of Joan of Arc — something entirely different from her past rather sensual 
roles. 

Another member of the Motion Picture Magazine's staff who has sought new 
and fertile pastures is L. Case Russell, well known to our readers thru the witty and 
meaty books "Here Lies" and "The Photoplaywright's Primer." L. Case Russell is now 
scenario editor for the Sunbeam Company, starring Mitzi Hajos. 

Cleo Madison has forsaken directing for the lure of the camera and will shortly 
be seen In "The Chalice of Sorrow," an inspiration from the opera "La Tosca." 

Helen Holmes and her husband, J. P. McGowan, who recently returned from the 
Hawaiian Islands on location for "The Diamond Runners," are still thankful for their 
narrow escape shortly after their leave. The crater of Kilauea volcano became active 
and started a terrific slide over their scarcely deserted camp-site. 

(Sixty-five) 



me oaoy 

can't sleep 

It's in the long peaceful hours of sleep 
that your baby grows. When he 
can't sleep something is wrong. He 
may be nervous from too much play- 
ing—he may be too warm or too cold 
— something maybe hurting him. But 
most likely of all — his food is wrong. 

Perhaps his little system is desperately 
Straggling with the heavy card and the germs 
of cow's milk. Cow's milk is meant for the 
four big stomachs of a calf—not the one tiny 
Stomach of your baby. 

The baby will sleep as he should and grow 
as he should if you give him the food he needs. 
Nurse him if you can. If you can't, give 
*him the nearest thing to mother's milk, 

Nestle'sFoocl 

(A complete food — not a milk modifier) 

Because it has fresh cow's milk as a basis, it 
contains all the good that cow's milk contains. 

Because all the dangers are removed, the 
tough curd modified and other baby needs 
added, it is just what your baby needs to 
build a healthy body. 

Because it is made scientifically — and re- 
duced to a powder — because no hand touches 
it and it comes to you in an airtight can — 
because you add only water and boil— it is 
as free from germs as mother's milk itsel£ 

Remember, it is raw cow's milk that so often 
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bedroom; betting water, making t«« or coffee, etc 
Send for booklet and testimonials. 
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Sat In faction guaranteed or money refunded if returned In 10 days. 

THE GIANT HEATER CO., 124 Temple St. , Springfield, Mass. 



Little Mary Sunshine, of the Balboa nur- 
sery, has broken off -with her old pal, the 
studio burro. The other day the rascal 
nipped an ice-cream cone out of her hand, 
and the little star immediately crossed him 
off of her visiting-list. 

There is an awful fib out about a pet duck 
that swam all the way from New York to 
Chicago after Mary Pickford. We must 
apologize, however. It appears to be the 
truth. Mary had the duck in a tank in her 
Pullman, and it swam industriously during 
the whole journey. 

Kathlyn Williams, for several years a star 
of the first magnitude with the Selig Com- 
pany, announces her new connection with 
the Morosco Company. Thomas Holding, 
recently with Famous Players, has been 
engaged to co-star with her. 

"Seven Deadly Sins" is the alluring title 
under which the first McClure pictures will 
be presented. Ann Murdock is in "Envy," 
Holbrook Blinn in "Pride," Charlotte Walker 
in "Sloth," and Nance O'Neil in "Greed," 
and so on until the sins have run their 
course. 

The distinguished actor, E. H. Sothern, is 
now in the second stage of his picture career. 
At present he is engaged filming "An Enemy 
to the King," one of the most popular stage- 
plays in his repertoire. Edith Storey has 
been chosen to play opposite him. 

Jack Warren Kerrigan is still roughing it 
in the mountain lumber district of Cali- 
fornia, making the final outdoor scenes for 
his big photodrama, "The Measure of a Man." 

The smile that masks a tear is the allot- 
ment of Ivy Close, Kalem's beautiful come- 
dienne. She has just received word that her 
younger brother, Raymond Close, was killed 
in action in Flanders. Miss Close nursed 
him back to life when he was wounded 
several months ago. 

No more morning feathers for Universal 
players, as the company has decided to adopt 
the European method and set their clocks 
ahead. Eight o'clock (oh, horrors, ye bed- 
loving thespians!) is the new hour at which 
they must report. "When is a clock not a 
clock?" asks Violet Mersereau. "When it is 
ahead, of course." 

The elongated joyster, De Wolf Hopper, is 
deserting the screen for the stage. By way 
of breaking the shock, however, he will leave 
Los Angeles in his car and travel, with Mrs. 
Hopper and the family joy, little De Wolf 
Hopper, Jr., across country to New York. 

Valentine Grant, of the Famous Players, 
has the largest personal collection of foreign 
costumes of any screen star. Outlandish 
peasant regalia is her hobby. In "A Daugh- 
ter of MacGregor" she will appear in a very 
fetching one, the shawl and kilts of the Clan 
MacGregor. We had the pleasure of a call 
from her last week, and from her director, 
Sidney Olcott. 

Irene Hawley was recently in the clutches 
of the law for speeding her auto in rural 
New Jersey. She appeared as her own law- 
yer before the local justice. As she con- 
fessed that she had only five dollars with 
her, the justice compromised the fine, and 
even offered to spend the five in entertain- 
ing her. Who says that the law is blind! 

Sydney Drew has forgotten whether his 
son Rankin Drew was born in the morning 
or in the afternoon. He recently stuck to it 
that Rankin was a morning baby, but Henry 
Dixey recalled the play, "The Solicitor," in 
which Sydney Drew was playing at the time 
with him, and his line, "You a husband and 
a father!" It was so appropriate, and Dixey 
spoke it so feelingly, that both famous actors 
sniggered all thru the performance. Rankin 
was born just before the matinee. 



R. 1. College of Nursing, Dei*. P, Providence, R. L 



SPECIAL OFFER— EASY LESSONS FREE— Piano, 
Orsan, Violin, Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet, Harp, 
Cello, Piccolo, Trombone, Flute, Clarionet t or to sing. You 
pay only for music and postage — which is small. No ex- 
tras. Beginners or advanced pupils. Plain, simple, sys- 
tematic. 16 years' success. Start at once. Send your 
name and get free booklet by return mail. Address U. S. 
School of Music, Box 186, 225 5th Ave., New York City. 
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11 The Count " 

(Continued from page 61) 

Iggie was game. With his courage 
screwed up to the sticking-point, and 
altho he had never essayed the light 
fantastic before, he led Penelope out. 

They twirled, they galloped, they 
cavorted and spun madly. Suddenly 
a crushing impact of weight caught 
Iggie fairly in the coat-tails and he 
careened dizzily forward, releasing his 
tight hold on the girl. A tall and 
frowning gentleman stared down sav- 
agely upon him. It was Moe himself 
in the arms of Mrs. Downing. It was 
Iggie who this time quailed. Inch by 
inch, he felt the voluminous trousers 
of the Count loosening their hold upon 
his waistline and trickling down his 
legs. His suspenders had parted in 
the collision. 

"Excuse me," he managed to gasp 
to his partner, and then the awful 
thing happened. Iggie, posing as the 
nether half of the Apollo Belvedere, 
stood alone in the center of the floor. 
With a quick cry of terror, he stag- 
gered toward the door and dashed 
thru the curtains. 

"Cielo!" a big voice boomed forth. 
"It is the presser who has stolen my 
pants!" and Iggie, with a fleeing 
glance, gave one look at the muscu- 
lar nobleman, who had appeared out 
of nowhere to claim his own. Count 
Formaggio glared about him and 
caught the form of Moe Katzovitz. 

"Poleece!" he shouted in a shrill 
falsetto ; "catena da fief." 

In a moment Katy's brass-buttoned 
guest had sped up the stairs and was 
in hot chase of the retreating Moe. 
The Count, Mrs. Downing, and Penel- 
ope headed the chase . of seven laps 
around the dining-room table, and 
finally of an ignominious capture in 
the china pantry. 

As for Iggie, his way was 
clear. Wrapping the shackling trous- 
ers around him, he stowed his diminu- 
tive form in the dumb-waiter and 
bumped his way to the kitchen. A vio- 
lent thump on the door brought Katy 
to his rescue. His plight brought a 
mocking laugh from her jealous soul. 
With wounded suspenders trailing be- 
hind him, his coat smeared with juicy 
eatables, and trousers clutched mod- 
estly under his armpits, her knight 
from Polonia was a cheerless sight. 

But he was merry thru it all. "Oi 
gevalt, Katy," he said, smiling: "I 
have seen the life, ate it, drank it, 
danced it, and I got a perticalar rea- 
son vy it aint no good." 

The din and uproar of capture 
sounded above him. "Katy," he said, 
taking her hana 1 , "Fm only saying that 
Fm a presser and you are my sweet- 
heart, aint it?" " ^ 

(Sixty seven) 
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HOW TO GET IN THE PICTURES 

(Continued from page 41) 



producer to consumer, as it were. You 
cant start big with no experience; this 
is almost out of the question; yet there 
are cases like Bessie Love's and Mar- 
jorie Daw's where young girls have 
blossomed into stars overnight; so if 
you cant start big, start small. It is a 
pretty safe thing to hold a frank and 
intimate conversation with yourself be- 
fore starting on any kind of a career. 
You have got to get back of yourself 
and see what you are made of. Beauty 
counts; but it is only a parlor orna- 
ment if your luxuriant auburn hair and 
dreamy eyes dont take their root in 
gray matter. Beauty without brains is 
unmarketable; brains without beauty is 
a gambling chance; but brains and 
beauty combined are a dandy working 
partnership. With Old Experience 
taken into the firm, you are on the high- 
road to a successful studio career. 

If I were starting all over again, I 
would seek an introduction to some 
director and try to arrange for a small 
part to test my ability. I would even 
try to carry a cup of tea, or hold open 
a limousine door, in an original but 
effective way. I would not be afraid 
to take the bumps and to put up with 
a series of initial disappointments. 
There is where my sense of humor 
would save me, I suppose. 

To be candid, I must confess that I 
started in just som: such way, and only 
succeeded in getting "a place in the 
sun" by hard, uphill work. If you 
have told yourself that you have it in 
you, go to it. You have got to be 
office-boy before you are bank presi- 
dent. If you find the "S. R. O." sign 
up in most studios, it isn't a sign that 
they are overcrowded with good people. 
It is like the woman with eight under- 
footers who tried to board a crowded 
trolley-car. Said the conductor : "What, 
eight? Do you think this is a picnic?" 
"Yes; they are all mine," said the 
woman, "and it sure isn't a picnic!" 

By RUTH ROLAND 

(Continued from September Issue) 

But written applications, unless sent 
by some one well known, or whose pre- 
vious work in pictures can be learnt 
from given references, are not the best 
applications for the work. All walks of 
life are portrayed on the screen, and it 
is too big a question to answer regard- 
ing just what types are best suited for 
the work. Regular features are perhaps 
the most necessary requisites, and an 
expressive face, with eyes that are not 
too light in color, and with whatever 
degree of beauty you are blessed with, 
must be common sense. Often an en- 
gaging manager will see a type suit- 
able for a part and give a try-out, and 



in many cases directors will patiently 
rehearse this particular typ2 until the 
part is brought out, and from this part 
other work is obtained, and then it 
rests alone with the extra and his 
talents and application and sincerity in 
his work whether or not he succeeds. It 
is not chance in Motion Picture work; 
the same rule applies to this work as to 
all the work of the world: "Do best 
what comes to your hand to do each 
day, and the tomorrow will take care of 
itself." Watch those who have reached 
the top rungs of the ladder; their por- 
trayals of different characters; their 
make-ups. And then dont imitate them, 
or try to; but learn all of the technique 
for working from them, and then forget 
yourself in the character given you to 
portray, and follow your director's in- 
structions minutely. 

When I entered pictures, things 
looked very large and serious to me. 
Every little bit of work assigned to me 
was given my utmost care and pains- 
taking study, and I would say to those 
anxious to enter this work: Do not seek 
entrance to the work if you know your 
work lies in another direction; it will 
not repay you, and will prevent some 
one whose talents fit them for the work 
from a chance they might obtain. But 
if, after you obtain a try-out, and are 
found to possess some merit for the 
work, then give to it your undivided 
and sincere attention. Let there be 
nothing too small, or seemingly so, that 
claims your care and attention. Strict 
adherence to the rules of good working ; 
care as to wardrobe and direction; a 
complete merging of self into the part 
under portrayal, and then just keep 
working, and success follows naturally. 



Movie Blushes 

By CHARLES H. MEIERS 

Full many a movie maid must blush 
unseen, 
Except by actors, who but little care ; 
For blushes do not show upon the 
screen, 
And protests are but wasted on the 
air. 



Going on a "Bust" 

By K. A. B1SBEE 

Patrick and his wife were at the 
movies. A scene was flashed of a 
sculptor in his studio, counting a roll 
of money. 

"Oi say, Pat; phot has thot man 
got in his hand?" asked his wife. 

" Be jabers!" replied Pat, "Oi'm 
thinking thot he has the makings of 
a bust.' ' 

(Sixty -eight) 
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The Poppy of the Films 

(Continued from page 43) 

It was a feat that made every spec- 
tator hold his breath, yet Mae Marsh 
accomplished it in that earnest, fear- 
less manner that is so suggestive of 
her. 

But there is one part, above all 
others, that is most closely allied to 
her, and that is the pathetic part of 
the downtrodden weaker sister. She 
has often played minor parts in big 
productions, because Mr. Griffith 
wanted just her to play such a role; 
yet her acting has always brought 
it on a par with the star role, and has 
left an everlasting impression on every 
spectator. 

As the unfortunate sister in "The 
Escape," all her versatile prowess was 
brought to the fore. First, the roman- 
tic milk-and-water type of the slum 
girl, Jenny, was enacted by her with 
surprising realism, and still she did not 
fall below her standard when she was 
called upon to portray the outraged 
woman, the tortured mother, and the 
despised wife from whose eyes the 
veils of illusion have been ruthlessly 
snatched, and who is seeing the reality 
of her life — grim and horrible — for the 
first time. 

It is in this same production that one 
of the most superb and striking scenes 
of photoplay dom is accomplished, and 
that is the scene where she, snatched 
from the horrors she has heretofore 
known, is enjoying her first hours of 
peace and happiness in the home of her 
sister. 

We hardly realize the fact that she is 
dying — she is so happy and content as 
she lies on the window seat, fondling 
a little kitten and talking to the canary 
singing above. There is nothing of 
the nerve-racking death-throes here — 
all is quiet and peaceful and still, and it 
is only thru the grief of the spectators 
that we realize little Jenny has finally 
crossed the bar. 

As Flora Cameron, the beloved lit- 
tle sister, in "The Birth of a Nation/' 
she created perhaps her most popular 
character. 

The bright and beautiful young 
flower of the South, crushed in its 
bloom, beneath the terrible conditions 
reigning after the war, won the hearts 
of all, and verified more than anything 
else the lesson Griffith strove so to 
effect. 

And so we will bid her au re- 
voir for this time, wishing her love 
and happiness and all the other good 
things of life. Thru her myriad en- 
thusiastic admirers, we know her star 
will shimmer long above the cinema 
world, for portrayals such as hers are 
as rare as are the sacred eyes of the 
Buddha. 

(8ixty-nine) 
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The Waking Dreamer 

(Continued from page 57) 

intended for the priesthood" — his voice 
lowered into half-revery — "and when 
other lads of my age were sharpening 
their commercial wits, I sat on a ston^ 
bench beneath the Sacred College walls 
and tried to drive the earthly thoughts 
of man away from me. I dreamed to the 
tune of the cloister bell. At last there 
came an awakening, and I felt, with 
shame at first, that my blood was as red 
as another man's and that I must let it 
course freely. 

"Since that day," he smiled, as the 
ashes fell from his pipe, "I have taken 
life as it came, adventuring on the high- 
road, giving blows when blows came my 
way, learning to be a good actor, if such 
is possible, and toughening my muscles 
at the expense of my soul. But every 
now and then," he smiled again, "on a 
gray, rain-driven day, when the fancy 
strikes me, I strike the simple chords 
that the college organ played and sort of 
dream dreams." 

Entertaining the Indians 

(Continued from page 38) 
high pitch of enthusiasm. The boys 
with Valencia had made a remarkable 
bull, with horns, ears and tail, and, 
Valencia, as the matador, was so 
ridiculously funny that the crowd 
simply shrieked with delight. Hick- 
man, in announcing the buil-fight, 
smilingly referred to the Lasky bull- 
fight in "Carmen" and how we would 
outdo it. De Mille, who had worked 
so hard over the "Carmen" affair, 
keenly enjoyed our little burlesque. 

The big scalp-dance finale was 
glorious. It thrilled even the old, 
blase Motion Picture people, and Crisp 
and De Mille both complimented us 
all very highly. The chef ended a 
perfect night with his delicious supper, 
and he also was heartily complimented 
all around. 

John H. Fisher called on the people 
of Bear Valley — they were all there, 
you know — for three cheers for the 
strange movie people, and we re- 
sponded with three more for the Valley 
people. The praise accorded us was 
warming to our hearts as people and 
as Motion Picture actors. Certainly 
none of us ever had enjoyed such a 
novel night. 
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The Big Sister 

(Continued from page 17) 

approaching wedding crowded in on 
him. She was svelte and attractive, 
and, with his gloaming, half-picture 
of Betty distorting into unreality, he 
was on the edge of resolve to dismiss 
Colton and claim Edith for his right. 

His Manifestation came about in 
rather a drab way. There was a trip 
to New York, and Mrs. Spaulding per- 
suaded him to go along to assist in 
selecting Edith's trousseau. Half in 
irony, half in ennui, he accepted. 

The parade of endless models at the 
fashionable coutouriere's either bored 
with their affectations or offended his 
sense of taste. 

Edith retired to try on a gown, and 
he sat with his back against a screen. 
It was growing dark, and the electric 
bulbs cast a soft glow about the room, 
throwing soothing shadows about him. 

He caught a glimpse of her in a mir- 
ror; she was in the gown that his 
critical taste had selected, and, some- 
how, the reliant lines of her figure, the 
sure set of her head, had never struck 
him so forcibly. 

He arose and walked across the soft 
carpet, and she did not turn to his 
step. Perhaps a word or two, a look 
such as he believed he could express, 
would banish Colton forever. 

There was something in the pliant 
roundness of her arms, the quick play 
of her fingers, that spoke of a clear 
brain ir a beautiful body. He had 
never noticed before how completely 
at her command were the suppleness 
of her body, the light poise of her feet. 
"Edith," he said, in preparation, "dont 
let me disturb you." 

She swung round quickly, the whole, 
light body of her to his cones, and he 
caught the gleam in the clear, wide 
eyes. 

"You !" he cried, helplessly. "Betty 
— what — why — this is passing 
strange !" 

"I got a job here; I like it," she 
said. Then his Manifestation came 
home to him. He knew that he mean., 
to wive her. She was so direct, so 
beautiful, so resrful to him ! And he 
had fashioned all this — so he thought 
— and took a huge joy in his work- 
manship. 
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The Great Popularity Contest for the Players. I desire to cast my 
vote for as my favorite player. 

Name Address 
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POPULAR PLAYER CONTEST 

Here is some advance information concern- 
ing: the great contest now running in the 
Motion Picture Magazine, showing how the 
leaders stood up to August 24th: 

Mary Pickford 106,270 

Marguerite Clark 95,701 

Warren Kerrigan 75,685 

Francis Bushfcan 75,260 

Pearl White 59,028 

Anita Stewart 56,680 

Theda Bara 55,410 

Henry Walthall 53,000 

Edward Earle 51,685 

Wallace Reid 50,109 

Earle Williams 43,600 

Harold Lockwood 42,520 

Billie Sherwood 41,770 

William S. Hart 41,735 

Grace Cunard 41,600 

William Farnum 41,560 

Ruth Roland 35,055 

Pauline Frederick ; 30,720 

Alexander Gaden 29,855 

Nellie Anderson 29,395 

Mary Fuller 29,165 

Blanche Sweet 28,285 

Beverly Bayne 27,935 

Dustin Farnum 27,015 

Mary Miles Minter. 26,335 

Robert Warwick 25,015 

Crane Wilbur 24,610 

Mary Anderson 24,165 

Carlyle Blackwell 23,525 

Marguerite Snow 22,170 

Florence LaBadie 19,100 

Nell Craig 18,435 

Olga Petrova 17,460 

Creighton Hale 15,925 

Norma Talmadge 15,765 

Clara K. Young 15,225 

Bryant Washburn 14,980 

Edith Storey 14,520 

Francis Ford 14,465 

Cleo Madison 14,450 

Antonio Moreno 14,440 

Charlie Chaplin 14,425 

Marguerite Courtot 14,365 

Ella Hall 14,325 

Edna Mayo 14,275 

Lillian Gish 14,225 

Harris Gordon 13,660 

Douglas Fairbanks 13,370 

Cleo Ridgely 12,665 

Alice Joyce 12,480 

Romaine Fielding 12,375 

Tom Forman 11,995 

Kathlyn Williams 11,610 

House Peters 11,595 

Violet Mersereau 11,405 

Owen Moore 10,590 

Mae Marsh 10,375 

Edward Coxen 10,260 

Herbert Rawlinson 10,220 

Henry King 10,145 

Richard Travers 10,000 

Geraldine Farrar 9,935 

Al Ray 9,910 

May Allison 9,560 

E. K. Lincoln 9,560 

Dorothy Gish 9,335 

Anna Little 9,105 

Ruth Stonehouse 8,765 

Marie Newton 8,440 

Thomas Meighan 8,420 

Robert Mantell 8,410 

Florence Lawrence 8,405 

Mabel Normand 8,325 

Jane Novak 8,315 

Lillian Walker 8,300 

(Seventy-one) 
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ftO to lOO Words a Minute Guaranteed. 




WONDERFUL new method of acquiring skill on the 
typewriter has been discovered. Almost overnight it has 
revolutionized the whole typewriting situation. Already 
thousands of stenographers and other typewriter users who 
r , never exceeded thirty to forty words a minute are writing 80 
a£J to 100 words with half the effort and with infinitely greater 
accuracy than ever before. 

And the wonderful thing about it is that only 10 lessons brim* Just this 

kind of ability to you — to any operator. You 

begin to feel results the very first day. You 

learn with amazing quickness, in spare time. 

There is never the slightest interference with 

your work. 

Trained Fingers 

European music teachers, when training their 
pupils for the piano, invariably give special gymnas- 
tic finger exercises. This is because untrained 
fingers are never skilful fingers. The best results 
simply cannot be obtained — the fingers simply 
cannot be used correctly and swiftly — unless the 
student develops and strengthens the proper 
muscles. 

Trained fingers ane even more essential to expert 
typewriting. The reason that so few people can 
write more than 30 to 40 words a minute is because 
their fingers are not flexible and nimble enough — 
have never had the proper training to flt them for 
typewriting work. This new easy method over- 
comes this at once — develops finger strength and 
flexibility by gymnastic exercises auay from the 
machine — trains the fingers beforehand for their 
work on the machine — and the results border on 
the miraculous. Yet the exercises are so easy, so 
simple and so fascinating, that many students write, 
"I can hardly wait for the next lesson." 

Doubles and Trebles Salaries 

No matter how rapid you are in shorthand, you can never expect much 
In pay until you get speed — real speed — and accuracy on the typewrite 
the lack of these that is keeping your salary down now — that is deprh 
of the payyou could otherwise bo earning. Below are a few example 
the New Way quickly results in increased pay. We will gladly send y< 
and hundreds of others. What it has done for them, it will do for yoi 



Easy to Learn — Only 10 Lessons 

No matter how low your present speed, no matter how labored your efforts, 
no matter how weak or clumsy your fingers now seem to be, no matter how 
little or how much experience you have had, no matter what other courses 
you have taken, this new method will positively bring you the desired results, 
as thousands of stenographers have already proven. 

The New Way is entirely different from any system of the past. There has 
never been anything like it before. The Special 
Gymnastic Exercises bring results in days that 
ordinary methods will not produce in months. 
Only 10 short, simple lessons and the New Way 
is yours. Among those who have taken up this 
system are thousands of graduates of business col- 
leges and special typewriting courses — hundreds were 
so-called touch writers — yet there has hardly been 
a single one who hasn't doubled or trebled his or 
her speed and accuracy, and their salaries have 
been increased in proportion. 

FREE! 48-Page Book 

We have prepared a Free Book about the wonderful 
New Way in Typewriting, explaining the system in 
detail. It is a big 48-page book, brimful of eye- 
opening ideas and valuable information. It ex- 
plains now this unique new method will quickly 
make your fingers strong and dextrous, bring them 
under perfect control, make them extremely rapid in 
their movements — how In a few short weeks you 
can transform your typewriting and make it 
easy, accurate and amazingly speedy — all this and 
much more is told in detail. No instruction book 
ever written, no matter what its cost, ever told so 
plainly the real WHY and HOW of expert type- 
writing. 

If you are ambitious to get ahead — if you want to 

make your work easier — if you want to get more 

money in your pay envelope — don't watt a single moment before sending 

tnr' thin honlr nf infnrmufcian and nroof. 



Mail This 
\ Coupon 

a postal 

Now! 



% or 

Gentlemen: % 
Please send % 
me your free V 
book about the V 
New Way in Type- V 
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The Devil's Prize 

(Vitagraph) 

By GLADYS HALL 

This story was written from the Photoplay of MARGUERITE BERTSCH 



ARNOLD St. C 
born onto 
with a bril 
a personality plus, 
body, and the em 
of a man. The i 
attributes his doti 
enhanced and ex 
their own great 
the gratification < 
whom he came i 
The last-named ( 
dexterously and 
ally removed, r< 
with the pulpy st 
the ingrained egol 
taught him that 
were eleven con 
mandments, and 
the greatest of 
these was the 
eleventh, which 
read: "Save th> 
skin that th\ 
glory may shir 
before men, tho tr. 
feet wade in tr 
blood of thei 
souls." 

Then, having 
completed their task, they basked a 
year in his glory, saving, "See, we 
have given a manling to the world, 
and so saying, died, bearing to the 
Feet of God the fruits of their labor 
on earth. 

Arnold St. Claire set about justify- 
ing his parents' existences, for do we 
not live in our children ? Do not some 
say that this is the only immortality? 
That in what we have given of our 
seed we inhabit the earth forever — 
festering, despoiling, or benedictory, 
salvatory ? 

Arnold St. Claire had a glorious 
time. But he was more than a mere 
hedonist; his personality plus won 
him the hearts of all whom he encoun- 
tered — not only their hearts, but loy- 
alty, and the great gift, faith. And 
when he found that money was to be 
the one gift he could not win, or rather 
could not keep, fate threw Ada Strat- 
ton his way — wealthy niece of the 
wealthiest man in town, Mark Stratton. 

Ada was not only wealthy and the 
most prominent personage in the social 
life of Westfield, but she was beautiful 
and gifted with a rare strength of 
mind, a golden quality of soul. St. 
Claire knew that in taking her love he 
was reaching far over his head, but he 
could not be poor — not he. He had 
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been born with a golden spoon in his 
rosy mouth, with the horn of plenty- 
over his downy head. Those things 
were his birthright. One does not 
deny one's birthright — thus he argued 
with that strange distortion of a bril- 
liant mind flawed by egotism. And 
besides, there was that eleventh com- 
mandment : curiously enough, the last 
words of it clung, bat-like and loathly, 
to his mind — "tho thy feet wade in the 
blood of their souls." Those were 
horrid words. Souls do not bleed, yet 
he knew that they did — knew that 
women's souls bled in the still o' 
nights — wraithly, anguished, silent 
blood. 

But egotism is not egotism, the real, 
the unalloyed, if in its dross there be a 
single grain of metal. And Ada loved 
Him. There seemed to be no reason 
why she should suffer because of souls' 
blood and morbid fantasies like that — 
gnome-like creatures of his own brain. 

One wonderful, winey, autumn day 
he ran away with Ada, and they were 
married. His precious skin was saved 
— saved from unlovely striving and 
buffeting; saved from stress and 
grind ; saved from ultimate manhood 
— by a woman's unasking love. 

In a cottage on the outskirts of the 



tillage, a girl with protrud- 
ng eyes, and swollen mouth, 
md hands that shook as from 
)alsy, was reading the an- 
nouncement of the runaway 
marriage of Arnold St. 
Claire and Ada Stratton. 
She pulled the lamp uearer, 
and read it again, forcing, 
rushing, compelling her 
itunned brain to comprehen- 
sion. . . . Over her senses 
stole the perfumes of many 
autumn days — days she had 
not lived alone — white, ra- 
diant nights that looked 
down on the unshackling 
of all her soul's pinions — 
on the sacrifice of all her 
youth's dreams. . . . 

Her throat contracted 
sharply, and she strained 
her hands tightly against 
her breast ; in the lamp's 
light they looked very frail, 
very slender, and her eves 
were dark blurs in her 
face. "Forgive us our 
trespasses," she was mur- 
muring, "as we forgive 

those — as we forgive those " 

Hugh Roland found her like that. 
He loved her with a great tenderness, 
and he knew only, when he saw her 
like that, that she was ill and needed 
care. "Wont you marry me, Mvra, 
love?" he asked her for the patient, 
dozenth time. She leaned against 
him, and he noted, with a pang, how 
almost ethereal the weight of her was. 
"If you want me," she answered 
him — "yes. Oh, Hugh " 

Emmy Roland dashed into her 
mother's lap, precipitating sewing and 
sewing utensils to the floor with a 
splendid disregard. "Mommie." she 
gasped, "Aunt Ada has telephoned, 
an' she wants us to come over, an' 
Uncle Arnold has brought me a Jap- 
anese villa to play with on the lib'ry- 
table, an' we're to come at once ; an', 
mommie, can I — may I — go?" 

Myra Roland laughed. Xo one, 
much less the gloriously unintrospec- 
tive sense of a child, could have de- 
tected any strain in the laughter. 
"Yes, impetuous one," she smiled ; "get 
your bestest go-to-meeting Sunday 
bonnet and we'll be off." 

"Mommie," pursued the child, as she 

danced along by her mother, a blur. 

-of gold-and-rose-and-blue under the 
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May-time sky — "mother, mustn't it be 
terrible awful nice to have such big 
lots of money as Uncle Arnold ? Cant 
he buv anything he wants, Mommie, in 
all the world?" 

Myra's lips closed. "No, darling," 
she said gently; "Uncle Arnold cant 
buy anything he wants, dear. No one 
ever can " 

"Not even Daddykins?" 

"Much less Daddykins, dear. Dont 
you know" — more lightly — "that our 
Daddykins is only a poor newspaper- 
man ?" 

"I know." The child was silent. 
Then she looked up at her mother's 
lovely, saddened face sharply. "Dont 
you love him, Mommie?" she de- 
manded, "beaause he is a poor, poor 
man?" 

The woman laughed, eagerly, trem- 
ulously. "So much, dear," she an- 
swered — "oh, so very much, Baby — as 
much as some day, under bluer skies, 
you will love a man who is fine and 
simple and strong." 

"Why, Mommie!" the child laughed 
derisively, peering at azure skies with 
even more azure eyes; "the skies 
couldn't be bluer," she scoffed, "not 
any 'some day* at all." 

There was silence for a moment, 
during which, into the child's con- 
sciousness, there seeped the impres- 
sions of many things — blue skies, and 
sad eyes, and eager laughter, and 
trembling lips; and over it all, hazy, 
wholly indefinable, only to be under- 
stood when taken out and remembered 
in the late light of after-years, the 
certain, allegorical knowledge of May 
rains and spring melancholies. 

"Shall I tell Aunt Ada Uncle Johnny 
has come home, Mommie?" she asked, 
as they neared the gleaming white, 
foliage-held home of the St. Claires. 
"And shall I tell her he's made loads 
and lots of money, an* that he brought 
me this umbrella?" 

"Of course," assented Myra; "only 
dont talk of it too much, dear. Long 
ago Uncle Johnny loved Aunt Ada 
very deeply, and when people love like 
that, and never are together, it makes 
them very sad to hear about the other 
one too much." 

"Just like me," assented small 
Emmy, comprehensively ; '7 feel just 
that way about poor Pippa Passes — 
my birdie. I cant bear to hear him 
talked about too much." 

Myra laughed ; then her mouth grew 
grave again — the egotist, unto the 
third and fourth generation. 

On the library table, Ada and 
Arnold St. Claire were putting the last 
loving touches to the costly toy it was 
their delight to buy for the child they 
both adored. "I love her because she 
is little Myra again," Ada was wont 
to say — "my little, old chum — all 



laughter and tears — all April and 
December." 

"I love her, too," St. Claire would 
answer and be silent. 

"I wish," Ada whispered wistfully 
to Myra once, watching St. Claire's 
absorption in some frolic of the child's 
— "I wish that / might give him a 
child, Myra ; he loves them so ; he 

would be so happy " And then 

she had wondered at the sudden, 
heavy tears in Myra's eyes ; the ardor 
of her answer : "You make him happy 
now, Ada — just you alone" 

"Emmy has got to stay overnight 
tonight, Myra," announced Ada, after 
the Japanese villa had been hilariously 
and minutely inspected by the de- 
lighted child. "Arnold is going to 
some festivity the miners are giving, 
and I am to be all alone. She may ?" 

Myra hesitated. There were al- 
zvays these hesitations — these strained 
pauses, these fears; then she nodded. 
"Of course," she assented; "she'll be 
delighted " 

Ada laughed over at the child. 
"Come up, then, and inspect your suite, 
Miss Roland," she called; "if it does 
not please, we will have it redecorated 
ere setting of the sun." 

Myra raised an impetuous hand to 
stop them, but they were gone. And 
she was alone — alone with St. Claire 
for the first time since the last time, 
when they had been unutterably alone 
in a peopled, ghostly world. 

"She is so fine," murmured Myra, 
gazing, thru a mist, at Ada's departing 
figure. 

St. Claire leaned across the table — 
across the Japanese villa — knocking 
over, carelessly, two of the diminutive, 
wooden Orientals, who lay staring up 
at him with their inscrutable smiles. 
"I am so unhappy," he whispered. 
"Myra " 

The woman smiled. Then she thought 
of Hugh Roland and his unquestion- 
ing, unpaid love; his vast wealth of 
tenderness for the little Emmy; the 
narrow thread that divided him from 
a perilous happiness and the sorrows 
of her past. 

"You!" she sneered at him, the 
canker at her heart giving forth its 
hatred in the first hour alone — <l you! 
What can you know of unhappiness? 
You wanted adulation, • power, ease, 
money. You bought them, and we 
are paying the price — Ada, and Hugh, 
and I, and little, innocent Emmy " 

"Ah, dont " 

Myra bent nearer. "You should 
have thought of this before," she said 
metallically — of the day when your 
child — your lovely, unclaimed child — 
should walk beside you, touching you 
with her baby-hand, yet separated from 
you by a barrier the blood in your 
veins can never bridge — calling an- 



other man 'Father,' and loving him- 
loving him, I say — for she does- 



Myra smiled suddenly, luminously. 
"God has wrought a miracle, I think," 
she almost whispered, "and in the 
deathly anguish of her birth he made 
her Hugh's " 

"That is not so!" rasped St. Claire, 
his handsome face whitening. "Emmy 
is mine, and you know it. Nothing 
you can do can alter that; nothing / 
can do, be it good or bad. She 
is my flesh and blood, my bone and 
sinew " 

Myra smiled proudly. "And she is 
Hugh Roland's dauntless soul and 
splendid mind," she said proudly ; "his 
big, warm, selfless heart — the tiny 
moulding of 'his high ideal, for be- 
tween u* we have made her so. With 
my very breath, I deny your paternity ; 
with each ounce of mv will, I give her 
to him, and he is reaping the harvest 
you are denied " 

"How you hate me, Myra!" St. 
Claire looked up, his lips drawn over 
his teeth. "How terribly I killed a 
radiant dream ! Myra " 

"Do I intrude? This tete-a-tete 
seems terribly significant." The voice 
was light, but St. Claire frowned. 
Mark Stratton w^s too subtle for 
him ; there was that in him which de- 
fied open antagonism. His wife's 
uncle had been the one individual in 
the town who had not fallen before 
him — lauding him, flattering him, be- 
lieving in him. Always, when con- 
fronted by St. Claire's overwhelming 
popularity, he had laughed — not de- 
risively, but with the cynical note of 
one who says, "/ cannot be deceived." 

St. Claire excused himself, and 
Mark Stratton dropped into the va- 
cated chair, facing Myra. He took 
keen note of the lovely lines of her 
face — the sensitive, reticent mouth; 
the proud nose; the lovely, shadowed 
eyes — and something in his heart 
stirred to life : appreciation of her 
rare beauty ; admiration of her valiant 
nerve. 

He saw her home, and when he 
had returned, St. Claire was playing, 
noisily, stormily, on the piano. It was 
a habit of his — much admired and 
marveled over by his wife and social 
friends. "He is so temperamental," 
they would rhapsodize ; and debutantes 
would gush, stickily, "What it must be 
to be loved by Arnold St. Claire !" 

Mark Stratton shared none of these 
fond illusions as to St. Claire's tem- 
perament. He would have found a 
franker name for it — one not adapt- 
able to debutantish ears. 

"Arnold," he interrupted the tem- 
peramental outlet, brusquely, as he re- 
entered the room, "I want to talk to 
you. Briefly, I've come around to your 
ideas on capital and labor. I — want 
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to dispose of my We6tfield Coal Mine 
— think there ought to be a chance all 
round. You're pretty popular here; 
I'm not. You're a philanthropist; I'm 
— the opposite. Then, too, you and 
Roland are prettv good friends, I take 
it. He could exploit the sale of shares 
in his town paper. It will be a big 
thing for your friends, the people/' 

Stratton paused, and surveyed St. 
Claire narrowly. He did not see the 
visions St. Claire was seeing: the 
crabbed, horny hands raised in 'prayer 
and praise to hir» ; the grimy, sweat- 
caked faces so strangely lightened at 
his coming; the "God bless Arnold St. 
Claire !" that fell from many a grateful 
lip, from many a ti 

He raised his h 
to admit, inwardly, 
good to the eye ; he 
for Ada — poor chi 
But that other— th 
rowful-souled Myi 
him, too. 

"Is this straight 
about Carbon X- 
going to give coal 
slump? Wont it n 
Westfield Coal 
about — worthless ? 
shares so much — p; 
The people so mj 
— dupes ?" 

"Yes." Stratton 
rasped it out, and 
his square face 
hardened. "Dont 
come across with 
any tales of the 
people, St. Claire,' 
he threatened. "1 it 
got your number, and "you 

here it is!" 

St. Claire glanced at the note ex- 
tended to him, and his mouth sagged. 
It was Myra's note to him when she 
heard of his attentions to Ada Strat- 
ton — her last, trenchant appeal for 
herself, and more for the little life not 
to be wronged and defrauded. 

"You have built yourself a house of 
cards, St. Claire," the older man pur- 
sued mercilessly, "and they seem about 
to cave in on you. I not only have 
this note, but I overheard your con- 
versation with Myra Roland today. 
Emmy — little Emmy — is your child, 
not Hugh Roland's. Are you willing 
to acknowledge her, or — here he 
paused suggestively — "aren't you 
more willing to exploit the Westfield 
Coal Mine? Dont you think you'd 
better — save your skin ?" 

"Save thy skin that thy glory may 
shine before men, tho thy fret wade 
in the blood of their souls!" 

St. Claire shuddered — ". . . tho 
thy feet wade in the blood of their 
souls!" Ah, those horny, work-blunt 
hands ; those poor, grimy faces ; those 
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trustful, grateful hearts, as trustful as 
a child's and as grateful — "Inasmuch 
as ye do it unto one of these little ones, 
ye do it unto Me." Well, what were 
they but "little ones" — little ones with 
labor-wearied bodies, but hearts and 
souls as groping, as confident as — his 
little Emmy? 

"Well?" pressed Stratton. 

Ada ! Their lovely, sheltered home ; 
their goodly life together ; the passion 
that had grown for her in the thing 
his parents gave him for a heart; the 
adulation he received that was the 
very breath in his nostrils ! He raised 
his head again, and Stratton saw that 
he had aged ten years in the five 



MUST CLEAR ME OF THIS, ARNOLD, HE CRIED 



at once," he said. Stratton inclined 
his head, and left the room. St. Claire 
turned, and faced Ada, who stood in 
the doorway as tho her very soul had 
left her body and was standing there 
in her body's stead. 

"Arnold," she whispered — and all 
the suffering of all wronged, ardent 
women was in her voice, all a fond 
heart's abdication of dear dreams, all 
a soul's high-pinnacled visionings — 
"Arnold — I — heard " 

St. Claire looked at her wildly. His 
already distraught mind ran around in 
circles. What should he do? What 
could he do — to save his skin — in her 
eyes ? 

"It was before, Ada " he man- 
aged at length. "It was before — us. 
Myra and I " 

"And — Emmy? Was she — is she — 
'before us'?" 

"She Why, Ad?. — what can 

you mean? Of course " 



"Isn't she living on — living now — 

forever nameless — forever Oh, I 

cannot voice it, for — God help you, 



Arnold ! — / love Myra's baby ; I " 

There was a painful silence. St. 
Claire felt the ugly, thwarted shame 
of one who has been shorn of his 
habitual garment of seclusion. He felt 
naked, and wronged, and at a loss. 
"And this — mine proposition," Ada 

was saying at last — "you are not 

Arnold, you cannot be going on with 
this!" 

"I must." St. Claire's voice came 
thickly. "Didn't you hear? The al- 
ternative is — the publicity of the letter 
— it will ruin Myra ; it will kill Hugh ; 

it will forever curse little Emmy " 

Ada put her hand over her eyes, as 
tho instinctively to shut out 
istrous offenses one 
bestial selfishness 
done. She forget 
rself fcr the time — 
er own wrong, her 
>wn torture — in 
: nought of Myra — 
Myra, sunshiny lit- 
tle, long-ago chu-:n. 
who had never 
known a peaceful 
hour of wifehood ; 
never been free to 
feel the glory of her 
motherhood ; never 
drawn a happy 
breath since this 
man's arms spurned 
her forth to her 
hame, that he might 
[well on the fat of 
le land and grow 
sek under unearned 
resses. 

As Ada watched 
him, something died 
slowly, abortively, in 
her heart — the image this man had 
been; and in his place stood John 
Baldwin, Myra's bigf brother, who had 
loved her so crudely and so truly, long 
ago — John Baldwin, who had wrested 
his wealth honestly, unpretentiously, 
from the very soil, and had come back 
' to the town of his birth to make things 
easier for "his little sister and for the 
girls and boys who had trundled to 
school with him. A man — John 
Baldwin — with his great, real heart in 
its rightful place, and his whole soul 
in his kindly eyes. 

"There is no — way out ?" Ada asked 
the question shamefacedly — shamed 
that anything in the way of compro- 
mise could be thought of. 

"No way — to save Myra — and " 

Ada turned and crept out of the 
room. 

The next day the stock was on sale. 
Roland's paper exploited it generously, 
and Roland himself thanked St. Claire 
lavishly for giving his paper this big 
chance — "tho it's only on a par," he 
added gratefully, "with all your big 
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kindnesses to me, and to Myra, and to 
our kidlet." 

That night St. Claire made a speech 
to the applauding miners, in which he 
modestly disclaimed all exploitation of 
the stock, averring that his only part 
in the whole transaction was the buy- 
ing of a few shares himself — that the 
credit was all due to Hugh Roland 
and to Mark Stratton. 

The miners cheered. They cheered 
Hugh Roland and his town paper; 
they cheered Mark Stratton and his 
unwonted behavior. But mostly they 
cheered their idol — Arnold St. Claire 
— St. Claire, who was at once so 
debonair and so sterling, so modest 
in word and so gigantic in deed. 

Only Mark Stratton 
cynical under lip and sa\ 
St. Claire's neat savin 
his skin. Only Ada n 
understood, and bled 
very soul out in her hur 
iation and shame. 

The next week the Carl 
X discovery leaked out- 
and the crash came. Th< 
coal mine was practi- 
cally worthless; the 
stock was even more 
worthless ; the hoard- 
ed, sacrificial savings 
of years had bought 
mere scraps of paper 
— scraps that Hugh 
Roland had known to 
be worthless, that 
Mark Stratton had 
been sure were. Only 
St. Claire had been in 
ignorance ; only he had 
not betrayed them. 

The tiny tow r n seethed 
over like a veritable 
caldron. In the miners' 
cottages there were 
sudden cases of "heart failure,'' but 
there were those who knew that the 
blighted dream of many a meager 
year had stopped the "hearts/' 

Hugh Roland was distraught. Not 
only would his little paper, which was 
his cleanly pride as well as his living, 
be condemned and censured, but he 
had, to all intents, sold his honor — 
sold the poor trust of the people for 
a miserable pottage. 

He sought St. Claire, frenziedly. 
"You must clear me of this, Arnold," 
he cried; "you must write a letter tell- 
ing them it was not a fraud, but an 
honest mistake. They believe in you; 
so did I, of course. You must tell 
them the truth, St. Claire." 

St. Claire laughed. "How do / 
know, Hugh," he sneered, "that yon 
are the straight one? How do I know 
that you were not on the inside track 
of this with Uncle Mark Stratton?" 

Roland recoiled. His eager, excited 



face turned icy. "Arnold!" he said — 
"Arnold! Great God!" 

St. Claire, smiling amusedly at his 
boyhood chum, his manhood's friend, 
the unwitting shoulderer of his own 
shame, saw himself stripped naked in 
this man's sight — saw his poor, craven, 
pitiable self as he really was, sans any 
manhood at all, clad only in a fleshly 
garment of illusion. And for a mo- 
ment the heart of him — the crushed 
heart his parents had removed when 
they taught him the eleventh com- 
mandment — struggled for rebirth. He 
had a moment of intense longing to 
right his wrongs — to make good his 
evil ; to put things straight for Ada — 
for Myra and their child — for 
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land said the words tonelessly, as he 
entered the living-room at home. "St. 
Claire has denied our friendship, sold 
my honor, and forsworn all obliga- 
tions save those which save his skin. 

He " 

John Baldwin, standing by Myra in 
the window, raised his hand in warn- 
ing, to stop Roland's outburst. Signifi- 
cantly, he pointed to Myra, who had 
risen, with heaving breast and dis- 
tended pupils. It was too late. 

"Nothing will ever be right," she 
cried out passionately, wildly, as tho 
flood-gates were down and turgid 
waters, pent-up agelessly, were over- 
flowing — "nothing will ever be right 
while we are building our houses on 
:h to save the other's 
ch to save his own. I 
erate — desperate of the 
in Ada's eyes ; of Strat- 
s pursuit of me, which 
have concealed in fear, 
k n o w ing that he 
knows; of St. Claire's 
hounding of you, his 
theft of your honor to 
save his own skin — 
your honor, which is 
yourself, my darling 
— the bulwark of 
strength on which I 
have rested my fear 
and sin and my mis- 
erable weakness all 
these years. Hugh — 
John — oh, both of you 
-long ago — before we 
arried — I — St. Claire — 
God, help me ! Hugh, 
my is St. Claire's child 
Arnold St. Claire's ! 
>re — I have told at last 



"OUT! OUT, I SAY! ILL SETTLE THIS D D THING YET 



Hugh Roland. But deeper than all, 
root of his rooted being, was the cry 
of the egotist, "Save thy skin!" 

"I do not know, I repeat," he was 
saying mechanically, "that you were 
not, are not, in league with Stratton. 
I — have no proof." 

"No proof " Roland wet his 

dry lips with a clacking sound, but he 
did not speak. What better proof 
could he ever give this new, horrible 
St. Claire than the betrayed memory 
of their years together — St. Claire's 
certain knowledge of the high purpose 
of his life — the simple, splendid goal 
from which his eyes had never faltered 
nor his feet strayed? If the years did 
not speak, there was no need of speech 
today. 

"Of course," St. Claire was saying, 
as Roland turned and stumbled from 
the room — "of course it is chiefly 
Stratton, Hugh — you know that." 

"It is all over, Myra." Hugh Ro- 



John Baldwin caught 
her as she swayed. Hugh 
stood motionless, his face a sickly 
gray, his lips moving inaudibly — 
". . . tho thy feet wade in the blood 
of their soids!" 

Long after Myra had sobbed herself 
into a restless, semi-conscious sleep, 
and Roland had lain with his graying 
head in his arms, John Baldwin sought 
St. Claire in his home. He sought him 
at an inauspicious moment. Stratton 
had decided to do the right thing — to 
expose himself — to right his wrong. 
St. Claire was wild with fear of a 
new implication of himself, with the 
ugly desperation of the animal on 
whom the coils were tightening. St. 
Claire was fighting with tooth and 
nail, with foot and fist for his skin, 
which was more precious to him than 
life. 

"St. Claire," Baldwin began with- 
out preamble, "you've got to come 
across. I know everything now — 
the way you and Stratton have been 
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"IT WAS JEALOUSY. 



AM MAD WHEN I THINK OF A MAN — AND YOU- 



torturing Myra with your own shame. 
Well, it is out now; Myra has told 
Hugh Roland. You have got to come 
across! You've got to clear Roland 
of this thing vou have brought on him. 
You " 

Back of St. Claire, Ada crept up 
and laid her hand over his. "Do as 
he asks, Arnold," she pleaded ; "do the 
big, splendid thing; right all this 
wrong. What is the censure of these 
few townspeople compared to the cen- 
sure of your own soul — the eternal 
censure of — vour God? Arnold — 
think " 

St. Claire laughed. Baldwin and 
Ada shrank from the unthinkable 
sound of it. Then he turned on Bald- 
win. "Get out of my house, you dog !" 
he thundered. "Must I come to oblig- 
ing my — wife's lover? Ah, you 
shrink — in loathing, you would say. 
Dont you think I know of your youth- 
ful fancy that / disrupted ? Dont you 
think I know why you come to my 
house — for what purpose ? Out ! 
Out, I say! I'll settle this d — d thing 
yet!" 

Ada turned a strained, livid face to 
Baldwin, whose great, hairy hands 
were clenching in readiness to choke 
the vile lies from his throat. "Go, 
John/' she said — "he is quite mad. 
Go at once — for my sake. We cannot 
endure more scandal now. I cannot 
endure it. Oh, please — please go!" 

Up in her bedroom,- Ada sat motion- 
less. Every fiber of her was revolted 
— every instinct at bay. She felt as 
only a woman can feel who knows 
she has tarnished herself forever by 
an unworthy choice — who has cast the 
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love and, more, to honor and respect. 
"Do you despise me?" he whispered* 

fearful of her ravaged face. "I 

It was jealousy. I am mad when I 

think of a — man — and — you " 

Ada raised her hand. "Just go!" 
she begged. ''Whatever you do — go !" 

Souls grope, and twist, and contort 
themselves and others for years of 
torturous agonies ; then, of a sudden, 
there is a mighty wrenching — a veri- 
table cataclysm of hate and death and 
denunciation. It is the unutterable 
surgery of the spirit, for which there 
is no anaesthesia, but for which there 
comes, in the end, a healing divine. 

Fifteen minutes after John Baldwin 
left St. Claire, Mark Stratton was 
murdered. One of the gardeners 
found him with a bullet thru his 
brain — the merciless, keen-edged brain 
which had cut its incisive, bloodless 
way to success thru the hearts and the 
lives of all who came his way, but 
which had been planning, in his last 
hour, to redress his last and greatest 
wrong, for the sake of a woman who 
had been wronged enough. 

"The miners did it!" went up the 
hue and cry — "one of the men did 
it " and the human hunt was on. 

John Baldwin retraced his steps to 
St. Claire's den. He found him light- 
ing a cigaret, and he saw, as he had 
known he would see, that his right 
hand was quivering spasmodically — 
so violently that the great ruby on his 
little finger cast strange gleams of 
light here and there, like malignant, 
devil's eyes. 

"St. Claire," he began, with his 



usual lack of verbosity, "here is your 
ultimate chance. You got Stratton, 
and— by God! — you're going to say 
so!" 

St. Claire laughed. His laugh had 
become a horrible travesty on mirth. 
"You were on the grounds, Baldwin," 
he countered. "Stratton has done 
you and yours a wrong. Why not 
you — the murderer?" 

Baldwin slipped his hand into his 
pocket. "I have no revolver that this 
fits," he said, holding out the missile. 
"This one went far astray, St. Claire, 
but I found it. I do not carry silken 
handkerchiefs marked 'A. St. C 
I " 

St. Claire sprang forward. "Leave 
me alone!" he croaked hoarsely. 
"Leave me alone — or you, too — you, 
too " 

Baldwin turned on his heel. He 
did not wish for desperation. Noth- 
ing could be gained by that, and he 
knew that once alone, the craven heart 
of the man would preclude self- 
damage. 

"I give you until midnight," he 
said. 

It was one o'clock in the morning 
when John Baldwin opened the door 
of the distraught house and stared 
blankly, unbelievingly at Ada St. 
Claire's stricken face. "Yes, it is I," 
she whispered, as he pulled her hastily 
in and slammed the door — "it is I, 
John. He is crazed with jealousy, but 
he must save his skin. John, dont 
press this murder charge. If you 

do Ah, dont look at me, John, 

until I finish. My shame is crucifying 
me tonight. If you do, he will ex- 
pose everything about Myra — take her 
good name forever from her — illegiti- 
mate Emmy in the sight of the 
world. He will do this thing, John, 
for his priceless skin's sake " 
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"ARNOLD, BEFORE IT IS TOO I. ATE, WRITE !" 



to her, his eyes bloodshot and menac- 
ing. "Why were you so long?" he 
demanded hoarsely. "What have you 
been doing? What is his answer? 
Tell me " 

Ada shook her head. A sudden vast 
pity shook the very tentacles of her 
being — the tentacles this man had 
trampled on and crushed underfoot; 
an overweening, tremendous pity for 
his unconquerable weakness — for the 
very trash of him underneath the glit- 
ter. She dared not speak. 

St. Claire's face turned white, and 
of a sudden his hand sought his heart. 
"All this will do for me," he mut- 
tered. "I " Hugh Roland stepped 

in, his white face cutting sharply into 
the gloom. 

He laughed at St. Claire's over- 
briliiant eyes — the conspicuous fear of 
him. "Did you think you would 
never see me again?" he jeered, bear- 
ing down on him, fists raised. "Did 
you think I had finished with you — 
you " 

St. Claire backed away. His hand 
sought his heart again, and he swayed. 
An instant later he had rolled heavily 
to the foot of the stairway, near the 
open door. 

Roland and Ada ran to him, and she 
pulled his head to her lap. St. Claire 
opened his filming eyes. "Arnold," 
she whispered frenziedly, all the 
strength of her mind bearing on his, 
striving to pierce the death-mists, to 
sweep away the chaff — "Arnold, be- 
fore it is too late, write; here is my 
pencil. Write a few words — just a 
few — just one — of confession for us 
all. Arnold " 



Ada closed his eyes, and Hugh 
straightened out the stiffening form — 
Grecian and noble and splendid even 
in death. Then they raised their 
heads and met the transfixed faces of 
some of the miners who had come to 
beg heli> °f tn d r idol and who had 
been the witnesses of his death at their 
very feet. And in all their eyes his 
wife and his friend saw his poor skin 
shrivel and fall from him — saw them 
see him as he was — saw him lose at 
1 ast. 

Hugh Roland walked home in the 
still of the morning. Somehow the 
1 
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and told John Baldwin to go to Ada. 
Upstairs he could hear Myra sobbing, 
tossing. He had loved once, loved loy- 
ally, and his gift had been the cast-off 
of another. He had given the very 
essence of .fatherhood to little Emmy, 
and fatherhood had never been his. 

He entered his wife's bedroom and 
looked down on her. "Get up!" he 
commanded. ''Arnold St. Claire is 
dead, and you are mine at last! But 
there are things to be said — explana- 
tions to be made — the— the child to 
be disposed of ! Look at me " 

Myra rose and shrank against the 
wall. In the framing of her dark 
hair, her eyes sought his, wide and 
piteous and tortured. In her very 
shrinking he seemed to see all woman- 
hood betrayed. And he knew, in- 
stinctively, of her searing years — her 
motherhood — the scourge her very 
love for him had been. 

"Myra," he called hoarsely, stri- 
dently — "my woman — my little saint 
— my girl ' 

Myra raised her luminous eyes, then 
she caught her breath. "Here is — 
Emmy," she whispered. "Look, be- 
loved " 

The 'chubby little figure hesitated on 
the threshold; the small mouth trem- 
bled — it was all very strange to her, 
and she had a child's pitiful terror of 
things strange. "Daddy !" she cried, 
running, scuttling to him — "Daddy, 
take your girl " 

Hugh Roland leaned over and 
looked at her, searching her face 
eagerly, tensely, for a trace of St. 
Claire. There was one brief, sus- 
pended instant ; then he came into that 
fatherhood which is the fatherhood of 
God, who suffers all 
ne 
or 
be 
of 
n. 



IN* I IKK VERY SHRINKING HE SEEMED TO SEE ALL WONfANHOOD BETRAYED 
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AND "DEARIE" WILL DO ALL SORTS OF EQUINE TRICKS WHEN SO 
COMMANDED BY A BELOVED MISTRESS 



HARD-RIDING, BRONZED ACTORS OF THE WESTERN PLAINS WHEN THEY ALLUDE TO. 
VICTORIA FORDE, FILMLAND'S "COW-GIRL" 



v icr\y 

xu ~ Girl Who Is Always 

By RICHARD 

Western photoplays?" asked Miss 
de of an interviewer. "Well, it 
le naturally, I guess. I was perched 
:he back of a horse when I was five 
rs of age, and I have ridden horses 
r since. I come from a family of 
>rs, my mother, Eugenie Forde, 
\g very well known in Motion Pic- 
i work, having been a member of 
Selig players for a long time. 
It is true that few women venture 
> photoplay work of wild and 
)lly Western atmosphere for the 
>on that it is rough work, and a 
nan succeeding in plays of this 
racter must be more than willing to 
spt all hazards. Yet there is a 
rination in it all. There are the out- 
r life; the wide, spreading plains; 
exhilaration that comes from 
*ding along on the back of a good 
se. and the knowledge that you are 
keeping up your end of the game. 
[ "To quote Tom Mix : 'The 
| principal drawback to staging 
Western films is the women.' It 
is very difficult to get women 
who will participate in ail the 
'stunts' invented by such daring 
actors as Tom Mix. I can say. 
with pardonable pride, that I 
never have hesitated to work in 
any 'thrill' invented by the direc- 
tor, and this is going some when 
Mix is concerned. I just shut 
my eyes and trust to Providence. 
"There is a radical difference 
between riding, roping and 
shooting in photoplays on the 
Western plains and Motion 
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Willing to Take a Chance 

WALLACE 



VICTORIA FORDE IS CONSIDERED THE MOST SKILFUL WOMAN RIDER 

IN MOTION PICTURES 



Picture studio work. There is no sit- 
ting around any studio during the ac- 
tion of a photoplay of Western atmos- 
phere. One must be up and doing, 
very frequently miles from human 
habitation. It is a lot of fun to take 
the 'commissary department* along 
with the company and, at midday, boil 
coffee in the big coffee-pot and enjoy 
a hot meal. My! but food does taste 
good while out on location on the 
Western plains ! 

"An actress' wardrobe for Western 
productions must contain all garments 
owned by other Motion Picture ac- 
tresses and some important additions. 
Among these additions are riding- 
suits, riding-boots, .spurs, cartridge- 
belt and revolver, broad-brimmed hat 
and flannel shirts. A Western play 
may call for a ballroom in the East as 
the first scene, and then shift to the 
West as the Eastern girl leaves the 
Eastern college for her dad's ranch. 

"I suppose my 'nerve' is partly in- 
herited, partly acquired, and that my 
stage training from childhood has a 
lot to do with my presence of mind in 
the thick of a hazardous 'stunt.' My 
first regular stage engagement was 
in support of John Drew and Mar- 
garet Illington in 'His House in 
Order/ and after that I toured with 
Maxine Elliott in 'Her Own Way.' 
My other principal stage engagements 
were in child parts with Chauncey 
Olcott and with my mother, Eugenie 
Forde, in 'Mrs. Dan forth 's Experi- 
ence/ and dont forget ray baby efforts 
in 'Polly of the Circus/ 
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"All this seems thousands of years 
ago," "Vicky" resumed, "but I never 
lose sight of the thoro training that 
was drilled into me. No matter how 
near my life is to the danger point, I 
always keep saying to myself: 'It's 
got to get across — it's the play of 
Life, and if you lose your nerve, 
'Vicky,' your audience will be ashamed 
of you/ 

"Here is a list of 'stunts' I have per- 
formed in the course of my work : 

"Jumped from the back of a speed- 
ing horse into an automobile. Sat in 
the interior of a stage-coach while the 
horses ran wild. Lassoed from behind 
while chased by the Western 'bad 
man.' While two horses galloped neck 
and neck, lifted from the back of one 
horse to the other. Stood, while real 
bullets from real Winchesters kicked 
up the dust near me. Dangled from 
a rope down the side of a steep cliff, 
viewing the bottom a mile and a half 
below. Rode 'double' with Tom Mix 
on the T)ack of a bucking broncho 
while other members oi the company 
insisted that we stop the dangerous 
practice. 

"And many more 'stunts' which I 
cannot recall at this time. 

"I am satisfied with my life as an 
actress in Selig picture-plays of the 
West. True, there are hazards ; true, 
there are hardships. But withal, there 
are the free, outdoor life ; the delight- 
ful variety, and the many 'stunts' 
which I attempt sometimes with bated 
breath and eyes shut, but, neverthe- 
less, enjoy." 
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HOW TO GET IN THE PICTURES 

By Rosemary Theby and Harry Myers 




Editor's Note: Under this title, a series 
of articles by leading players, Motion Pic- 
ture manufacturers and directors are being 
published in the Motion Picture Classic 
and Motion Picture Magazine, showing 
what the chances are for outsiders getting 
into the pictures and how to go about it. 
Every publication, producer, director and 
player is constantly flooded with inquiries 
asking How to Get In, and these articles 
are to cover the field exhaustively and con- 
clusively by the greatest experts in the busi- 
ness. We urge every reader who is inter- 
ested in the subject to read each and every 
article in the series, because we find that the 
opinions differ widely. Some of the writers 
seem to encourage beginners, while others 
plainly discourage them. We also urge par- 
ents to read these articles carefully because, 
sooner or later, they may have the problem 
to solve in their own household. We wish 
to make it clear that we are not inviting 
persons to try to get into this already over- 
crowded business; but at the same time we 
wish to show that there is still room for cer- 
tain classes of applicants, and we desire to 
point out the best methods to bring their 
qualifications before the proper persons. 

ROSEMARY THEBY 

Vim Comedienne, Gives Valuable 
Advice to Beginners 

I gladly comply with your request to 
add my contribution to your "How 
to Get In" series. The first ques- 
tion you ask is, "Is the market over- 
supplied with photoplayers?" No — 
decidedly no ! But, in my opinion, it is 
oversupplied with people — people who 
just care enough about the business to 
look it over in a languid way and say, 
"Oh, well, it's easy — I should care what 
I do so long as I get a check !" 

You ask if I believe in "prepared- 
ness," such as schools of acting, a 
study of the drama, amateur theatri- 
cals, etc. I most certainly do ! Other- 
wise I myself might never have gone 
into the business. You know I gradu- 
ated from the Sargent Dramatic 
School and also took a special course 
under the instruction of Madame Al- 
berti, and the two courses were a won- 
derful help to me. Possibly I haven't 
made myself clear, so I'll try and ex- 
plain why these two courses were such 
a wonderful help. First, after one has 
studied both courses and is proficient 
enough to graduate, it's a settled fact 
that one understands expression; also, 
thru this study, you gain repose, and 



your own personality is brought out. 
Then when a director tells you of the 
scene he wants you to enact, you know 
immediately just what he wants. 
Why? Because you've studied expres- 
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ROSEMARY THEBY 



sion, and, to my mind, it gives one the 
advantage over a good many of the 
stage people, because when the direc- 
tor needs the scene worked up, the 
stage people say, "Now listen ! My 



voice will overtop any of these people 
in this scene, and I can carry the 
scene. That is when I laugh. I say 
to myself, "Go on! Yell! I'll be on 
the front line, and you, Mr. Actor, just 
try to steal that scene from me." You 
see, he does the yelling and I do the 
thinking. When it is flashed on the 
screen for public approval my studies 
at these two schools overbalance his 
lungs. That is only one ca^e, and I 
know of several big stars, where, with 
all their experience, I just tripped on 
away ahead of them. Why? Because 
I believed in preparation, such as 
schools of acting, etc. As for amateur 
theatricals, no! In working in an 
amateur play you learn or gain noth- 
ing; the people in the cast dont know, 
and it's "on and off" so soon that one 
doesn't get a chance to know what they 
are doing. But I do believe in going to 
see pictures and studying them. Then 
I pick the pictures apart (to myself) 
and say, "Now, had I been playing that 
part I'd have given more feeling or 
shown more hatred," etc., etc. 

Next you ask, "Has a person with 
no experience a chance to get placed 
with a company?" Well, as a Jewish 
woman once answered me, when I 
asked her a question, "Maybe yes, 
maybe no. Who can tell?" 

As to what kind of people have the 
best chance to get in, I would say, for 
girls, I prefer the brunette with good, 
clean-cut features — straight nose and a 
well-shaped mouth. She can be either 
tall or short, so long as she carries her- 
self well and is endowed with sense. 
Those mushy-gushy girls I haven't 
any use for. Originality and individu- 
ality count a great deal. To my way 
of thinking, beauty is not all-impor- 
tant. I know quite a number of girls 
whom I wouldn't call beautiful, and 
they are quite away u^> in the business. 
Good clothes, a nice carriage when 
one is walking or standing, repose, 
personality and, above all, a good line 
of talk — these are the principal re- 
quirements; and, best of all, good fea- 
tures with intelligence in them. This 
might seem strange to you, but it seems 
that every conceivable type can be 
utilized in some sort of way, such as 
a homely person for "slap" or grotesque 
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HARRY MYERS 

Vim Director, Gives 
Some Inside Information 



M" 



ROSEMARY THEBY 

parts. Large productions sometimes 
need cripples, yet, I should say, one 
whose eyes are crossed, or with scars on 
the face, would not look very well. 

As for myself, first I studied, then 
went looking for an engagement. I 
met Mr. Fred Thompson, of the Vita- 
graph, and he introduced me to Mr. 
Blackton — told me that he would give 
me a chance. Never expecting the 
chance, I left, much disheartened, until 
about three weeks later, when I re- 
ceived a note from Mr. Thompson, re- 
questing me to report for a picture, one 
Tuesday morning about the 17th of 
June, 1911. I went down, asked about 
my clothes, went home, got my clothes, 
and then worked in the picture with 
Miss Walker and Earle Williams, 
Norma Talmadge, Hazel Neason and 
William Dunn. After I had finished the 
picture Mr. Thompson said he would 
gire me another chance. Why did he 
do it? It's hard to tell, but my ap- 
pearance, my clothes and personality, 
I feel sure, had as much to do with it 
as the acting ability I showed in my 
first small part. Well, after a few 
more pictures and much persistence, 
I finally landed in stock — and worked 
very hard. 
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\r. Myers was sup- 
plied with a full 
set of questions, 
and his answers arc so 
bright and characteristic 
that both are here given: 
Q. Is the market over- 
supplied with photoplay ers^ 
A. You wouldn't think 
so, if you had been mak- 
ing pictures for six years. 
You keep wondering 
where the good ones have 

gone to. 

Q. Do you believe in 
preparation, such us schiols 
of acting, a study of the 
drama, amateur theatricals, 
etc.? 

A. Yes, I do; do 
them thoroly — and do 
them right. Then come 
to me, and I'll use the 
result in my next picture. 
Q. Has a person with no 
experience a chance to get 
placed with a company? 

A. Jf tfcey should 
show me any ability I'll 
try and get them placed. 
Q. What kind of types 
have the hest chance to get 
in? 

A. Types dont mean 
a thing in my life. Horse- 
sense is what I'm looking 
for — show me that and 
I'll shoot them thru. It 
seems if I use any certain person for 
any length of time he can always get 
an engagement. Still I cant tell why 
it is. All they have to say is they 
"worked in an insert for Myers," and 
when I want them they're working. 
Q. Is beauty essential? . 

A. Not with me. 

Q. What are the principal requirements? 
A. Show me some interest in the 
picture they're working in — sit around, 
watch, learn what the story is about — 
and when the time comes, "go to it." 
But usually they come to the studio to 
sleep and "pink tea." 

Q. To whom should an applicant apply 
and how? 

A. I would prefer that they see me 
personally, or, if they prefer working 
for some other firm, write the head of 
the firm for an appointment. But dont 
bother with those "casting directors." 
They have their own family to take 
care of. 

Q. Are application letters usually an- 
swered? 

A. All I ever get are. Glad to 
do it. 

Q. Should photographs of the applicants 
be sent? 

A. Not unless they are out of town. 

Q. Can it be determined, from a photo, 
whether a person will photograph well? 



A. No; but if a director gets 
enough of them, they're good to cover 
his office walls, and that helps the firm 
to save money — they dont have to 
paper the wall. 

Q. Should the applicant send one or 
many photos, and should they be full figure 
or only bust pictures? 

A. Some directors prefer full fig- 
ures, others busts, others prefer the 
applicant in Kellermann suits or Pyg- 
malion costumes on a windy day, but 
wood-nymph poses are best. But for 
me, I'm not so particular. 

Q. What are the chances if the applicant 
calls personally at a studio? 

A. When everything is going wrong 
the chances are bad. Early morning is 
a bad time, because usually the worthy 
director isn't awake yet. As for me, 
I prefer to talk to applicants after my 
day's work is over and I'm able to sit 
down and forget the picture and give 
all my attention to the applicant. 

Q. Is an introduction or "influence" 
necessary? 

A. I have heard of both "introduc- 
tion" and "influence" working very 
well together, but not with me. Rela- 
tives — cousins, uncles, aunts — dont help 
me make a good picture. If they un- 
derstand the business, all well and 
good, but if they dont, and I must use 
them, I use them for backgrounds, and 
in that case I pick the fat ones, 'cause 
I dont need so many. 

Q. Is it feasible for an applicant to have 
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a few feet of film taken of himself or her- 
self, somewhere, and send this with the 
application? 

A. Well, that is hard to answer. 
As I have some friends of mine doing 
that, and I prefer to boost them, I 
guess I'll say yes. 

Q. How long must an applicant visit a 
studio daily hefore he or she will probably 
be given a chance? 

A. I get to them as soon as I can, 
as there are usually many waiting. 

Q. And how long after this before re- 
sults would be known? 

A. With me, as soon as the first 
scene is made. 

Q. What is the average salary for be- 
ginners? 

A. Now that is a personal question. 
You know, if you want a chance to get 
in this business, you cant expect much 
money. You get glory instead. But 
I have paid from $3 to $5 per day. 

Q. How much are extras usually paid? 

A. Extras from $2.50 up to $5, and 
I have cashed them in for $7.50 and 
$10 a day, and a dozen show-girls I 
used once got $15, but they supplied 
their own gowns and machines. In 
using these show-girls I also had to 



pay their chauffeurs, maids and keep- 
ers of their pets. 

Q. Do you know of any extras who have 
finally gotten in? 

A. Yes, I should say I do, but it 
wouldn't be fair to mention names 
now. But I might say that I did all 
I could to get them in, because they 
deserved it. 

Q. Is stage experience essential? 

A. I prefer to get actors and ac- 
tresses with both, but I do know of any 
number of cases where the best people 
in the pictures never saw behind a 
curtain. 

Q. How would you go about it, if you 
were a beginner, and wanted to get in? 

A. Being a man and the way busi- 
ness is now, I'm darned if I can say, 
but if I were a woman I'd make up as 
a blonde. 

Q. Other companies you have been with? 

A. Lubin, Universal and Vim. 

Q. Is there a good demand for types 
such as fat men, old women, homely girls, 

A. Yes, yes, yes. I demand them 
all the time, and can use them all the 
time. Why, where are they? 

Q. What is the briefest and best descrip- 
tion of a person's looks and figure to submit? 



A. If they must submit something, 
I prefer a photo, with name, address, 
'phone, past experience, but usually, 
when they send a photo, I write them 
to call and see me. Then I talk to 
them, find out how much they know 
and judge accordingly. Then I get a 
photograph with the above on the back. 

Q. Do directors ever coach extras who 
show talent? 

A. I do, and glad to do it. 

Q. By what means can extras advance 
themselves? 

A. Watching, learning, trying hard 
to please and showing interest in what 
the other people are doing. Then 
again, I have them ask any questions 
they see fit — after hours. If they take 
an interest in what they are doing for 
me, I help them. 

Q. How much does originality count for? 

A. It's so unusual, why speak of 
it? _'Tain't no such animal. 

Q7 What are detriments of face, feature, 
complexion or form? 

A. I dont see where there are any 
detriments of face, features, com- 
plexion or form. They go under the 
heading of characters. 



DOUGLAS C.ERRARD AND EDNA MAISON IN SCENE FROM "THE ONE WOMAN" (UNIVERSAL) 
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THE INTRIGUE 

(Morosco) 

By DOROTHY DONNELL 

This story was written from the Photoplay of JULIA CRAWFORD I VERS 



Baron Rogniat — he had worn many 
names in his forty-five years, as 
a man wears many hats and lays 
them aside — leaned back in his arm- 
chair and regarded the stubby fingers 
of one beautifully manicured hand 
with a benevolent expression, as tho 
they were mendicants on whom he was 
about to bestow charity. He had five 
excellent reasons for happiness. One 
at a time he ticked them off. 

"A good dinner — oof! One of ze 
best," he murmured aloud. Long ago 
he had acquired the habit of self- 
communion, having discovered that no 
one else enjoyed listening to him so 
keenly, and that no one else was so 
trustworthy a confidant. "The oysters 
were above praise; the fillet — God be 
praised ! — excellent ; the wine mellow. 
Number one, then, dinner. Number 
two: Aha! pretty creature, my com- 
pliments to you " He blew an airy 

kiss at the squat forefinger. "As a 
woman — la! la! — ravishing; but as a 
Russian secret agent, a sad failure. 
The poor little fool did not even know 
enough to disguise her name — 'Sonia 
Varnli,' 'Sara Varney' ; why, it would 
not deceive a child ! And the clothes, 
and the jewels, and the maids — even 
on the ship she attract attention. So 
number two, ze charming Countess. 
Number three is my little emigrant. 
Jacques, my boy, we are in luck 
again" — he laid the middle finger 



CECIL VAN AUKER AS GUY LONGSTREET 



unpleasantly on the side 
of his purple nose and 
winked enjoyingly — "that 
we should have discovered 
a pearl in such a rough 
oyster of a voyage, and 
that she could be per- 
suaded . to come here as 

housemaid " 

He sat back in his^hair 
and laughed silently till 
his florid jowls quivered. 
44 What a devil of a fel- 
low we are!" he wheezed. 
"Naughty Jacques, she will 
never be able to resist 
xou!" 

44 Dolt !" thought the girl 
in the angle of the alcove, 
stamping one tiny foot 
noiselessly — 44 imbecile !" 

Baron Rogniat had an- 
other auditor, whose in- 
terest in the one-sided 
conversation was flatter- 
ing, but of her Baron 
Rogniat did not dream. 
He finished his laugh out 
and demolished finger 
number four with a blow 
of his other fist. 

44 The gentle Guy," he LENORF 

sneered— "the child who LENORE 
has made a toy that will 
destroy nations. He is one of those 
born to be plucked, and I shall pluck 
u:™ 4™:~U4. T^e man — pooh! — a 
i idealist, a gentleman, 
ourse, a simpleton. It 
ost too easy to fleece 
When he showed me 
j gun yesterday, did he 
peak of money, of con- 
tracts, of royalties ? 
Bah ! He prattled of 
using his devil-ma- 
chine to defend the 
rights of the weak, 
to protect women 
and children, to en- 
force justice. It 
was amusing to hear 
him — very!" 
Again mirth over- 
came the Baron, 
^gain the girl in the 
ngle of the arch 
:amped her incredibly 
ny foot. 

4< Caliban mocking 
irieir she raged be- 
hind the serene brow, 
with the tawny dark 



ULRICH AS COUNTESS SONIA VARNLI 

hair parted demurely on it. "But he is 
right — Mr. Longstreet is a dreamer. 
He carihot guess what honors on 
honors will follow the sale of his gun. 

If this agent of hell should get it 

But he shall not get it. Perhaps, 
Baron, there are others who can be 
fleeced, too " 

"And fifth and last," declared the 
Baron, briskly getting to his feet, as 
she could tell from the screeching 
clamor of his foreign-built soles — 
"fifth and last, mon cher Gaston, 1 
am thankful for you — excellent execu- 
tioner !" 

44 Not so loud, pig of a fat man ! Do 
you want to get us all jailed?'* growled 
a new voice so unexpectedly that the 
girl would have shrieked if she had 
been the ordinary kind of a girl. 

44 But no, cher Gaston/' purred the 
Baron ; "in this amiable America one 
says as one pleases, does as one 
pleases, and does whomever one 
pleases. Have you had the foresight 
to bring the rope?" 

The girl caught her breath, then 
held it, fearing to let it go in the taut 
silence. Rope ! She must hear more. 
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bah! he prattled of using his devil-machine to defend the rights of the weak" 



Why didn't they go on? Had she 
perhaps screamed? 

"Nobody around?" queried the new 
voice nervously. "They say the 
Countess is a slick one " 

"Most beloved ass!" cooed the 
Baron, "my men are watching the 
Countess Sonia day and night, and 
they report so far nothing more blood- 
curdling than the purchase of ten 
yards of cerise chiffon. Heaven send 
I see her in it ! She has no suspicion 
we are negotiating for the gun. Her 
small head is full of the tinkle of New 
York's cabarets and the frou-frou of 
New York's shops. Until she has 
spent her commission on the purposed 
bargain, she is as harmless as a lovely 
little, Persian kitten ; and when she 
finally does remember Russia, she will 
find the pretty little bird of passage 
gone." 

"Gone?" echoed the second voice in- 
credulously. "Then you mean " 

"That Longstreet brings the plans 
and blue-prints here tonight at ten 
o'clock, and that the gun — lies there, 
yonder, on the table." 

"Then where do I come in?" re- 
torted the other. "We have done as 
we were instructed. We have pur- 
chased the gun ; we shall have the 
secret of its making tonight. Why 
the chloroform and the rope and all 
this foolishness?" 



"Because, my cherished one," said 
the Baron, gently, his voice fairly 
oozing honey, "the inventor will carry 
away his secret, in his brain, if the in- 
ventor leaves this room alive tonight!" 

Guy Longstreet paced up and down 
his workshop, with a whimsical feel- 
ing that he had lest an important por- 
tion of his anatomy — a sort of super- 
arm, or an auxiliary brain. For three 
years he had lived in and for his in- 
vention — his great gun, that operated 
by wireless and could destroy armies 
twenty miles away. It had been with 
him constantly — an unborn, yet leap- 
ing, palpitating thing within his brain. 
Even when he had completed it, it 
had still seemed a part of him ; and 
when he carried the model of it to 
Europe, he had felt a father's joy at 
displaying the likeness of a favorite 
child to the skeptical men who had 
marveled over his claims for it. And 
now it was gone, and life was suddenly 
strangely purposeless and vapid. He 
laughed aloud at his own folly. 

"I didn't exactly make it for a parlor 
ornament or a handy little household 
tool!" he mused. "Hang it! it had to 
go! The world is waiting for it; I 
must give it to the world" — he flung 
long arms out in a curious gesture, like 
that of a seer — "poor, tired world, 
worn out with wars and cruelties! 



There will be no more of them for 
you — I have freed you. My gun has 
made war impossible; men will not 
dare to fight an invisible, certain death 
that can reach across mountains and 
leap oceans. They will beat their 
swords into plowshares, and the hag- 
gard battlefields shall be quick and 
prolific with grain. It is a peace- 
warrant, my small, terrible gun — a 
covenant of brotherhood for man "' 

His voice trailed. He stood very 
still, hours, moments — he did not 
know. His exultant mood fell from 
his soul, leaving it weary with the 
weariness all creators — artists, scien- 
tists, and young, new-made mothers — 
know. At last, across his brain 
crashed the voice of a clock striking 
eight. 

He looked about him. The late fall 
twilight had fallen over the workshop ; 
mysterious shadows trailed across the 
room. With a start, he went to the 
safe in the corner, turned the combina- 
tion, and drew out some papers, thrust- 
ing them into his breast. Then he 
took up his hat and moved out of the 
room with the gait of a drunken man. 

The girl with the smooth bands of 
tawny hair on her forehead answered 
his ring at the Baron's door. Her 
face, pearly-skinned in the sifting 
light, blanched at the sight of him. 
Without a word, she drew him into the 
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"have you had the foresight to bring the rope?" 



hall and within the shadows of the 
great stair. 

"Why did you come?" she whis- 
pered, touching his lips with one small, 
icy hand. "Didn't you get my note 
warning you to stay away?" 

"I got a note, yes. Was it yours?" 
said Guy Longstreet, speaking as men 
speak in a dream. There was the look 
of one who hears but does not under- 
stand, in his lean, rapt face, and she 
saw, with sinking heart, that he had 
either forgotten or never understood 
the seriousness of the danger of which 
she had written him. The dark eyes 
looking down on her were wide and 
wondering, like a child who trusts and 
is glad. 

"You must not stay !" she begged of 
him frantically. "Hark ! Do you hear 
the clink of their glasses in the dining- 
room? They are drinking to vour — 
death!" 

"Who are drinking?" asked the man 
gently. A smile touched his lips. She 
could have shrieked to see it, in her 
impotence. 

"The Baron and his friends," she 
told him hurriedly. "After you give 
him the papers, at ten o'clock they are 
going to rush in on you and bind you 
and chloroform you so that you will 
never wake again. Oh, you can smile, 
but they will do it! They are afraid 
some other nation will learn about the 
gun from you, and they're playing for 
high stakes. Rogniat would make 
himself the conqueror of the world!" 

"But my work has come to bring 
peace — not a sword," murmured the 
man. His look quickened. "Little girl 
of the steppes," he said slowly, "why 
do you care ? What is "my life to you ?" 

She would not meet his eyes. Her 
breath was quick and hot on his hand, 
that she had clasped to her. Under 
the palm he could feel the throb of her 
breast. 

"You were — good to me on the 
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ship," she murmured ; "you were good 
to me here in this house. Hark ! Dear 
Father in Heaven, it is too late ! He is 
coming " 

She dragged him thru a doorway 
into the study, then to the alcove be- 
yond the arch where she had stood that 
afternoon. 

"Stay there," she whispered. "If 
you will not believe, at least stay there 
till after the stroke of ten, and see what 
you will see !" 

One moment she tarried. In that 
moment the man felt something soft, 
light as the brush of a white moth's 
wing, on his cheek, and she was 
gone. The next moment a clear 
light sprang out in the room beyond. 
The girl tilted the shade of the 
reading-lamp away from the alcove, 
and the papers on the desk rustled 
as she bent over them, arranging. 

"Aha! It's my little emi- 
grant!" the Baron's suave 
voice purred. His 
row soles squeak* 
across the floor. 
"Were you waiting 
for me, my dear? 
I have half an 
hour to visit 
with you, and 
perhaps we may 
be able to make 
it pass pleas- 
antly, eh?" 

In his corner 
the man heard 
the startled 
catch of the 
girl's breath and 
the rustle of re- 
treating skirts, 
then those atro- 
cious, clamorous 
shoes. 

"There ! there ! 
you're never go- 
ing — not after "you were— good 



I've really asked you to stay !" A low 
laugh ran thru the purring words. 
"Tut! tut! my girl; dont try any of 
that nonsense with me ! I wont stand 
for it. Why do you suppose I took 
you into my house, anyway? Come; 
it's much better to be friends!" 

"Take your hands off me!" said the 
girl, terror in her voice. "You beast! 
Ah-h !" 

"You pretty she-devil!" the Baron 
lisped. "We're all alone, my beauty! 
It wont do a particle of good to " 

A gurgle ended the sentence. The 
overhanging jowls went slowly purple, 
as the determined grasp on the flabby 
throat tightened under Guy Long- 
street's furious hand. Gone was the 
dreamer, the seer. In his place stood 
a man, a human male thing, with a 
grim jaw and flashing eyes. 

"You dirty coward!" he snarled. 
"I've a notion to half-kill you — if you 
weren't such a pitiable, fat, pulpy 
creature that it seems a shame to treat' 
you like a regular man !" 

"Wait !" the girl's voice said quietly 
at his side. She was holding out a 
cord and a knotted handkerchief. 
"These were the ones they meant to 
use on you. I saw them hide them 
this afternoon." 

She stood calmly, arms folded, 
watching the process of binding and 
gagging the empurpled Baron. Yes, he 
was a dreamer, but — her heart thrilled 
with the pride of her thoughts — he 
was very much a man, too. 

She glanced at the clock : a quarter 
of ten ; there was still time for much. 

"And now," she said quietly, as Guy 
turned to her, the last knot tied, "there 
is another thing for you to do. Smash 
the model of your gun to bits!" 



TO ME ON THE SHIP, SHE MURMURED 
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"and now there is another thing 

He quivered from her as tho her 
word's had been lashes. She read the 
pain and anger in his stricken face. 

4 T know it is hard/' she said, and 
touched his arm, "but it is right. It 
is the only way to save the world!" 

"But that is why I built it," he cried 
incredulously — "to make war impos- 
sible — to bring universal peace " 

"A splendid dream," she said sadly ; 
"but you were wrong, dear, wrong. It 
will bring war more horrible than any 
wars that ever defiled the earth ; it will 
bring hatred and death, and women's 
dishonor, and babies shamefully born. 
It is a very terrible thing you have 
made — a thing that only God Himself 
could use wisely. If men get hold of 
it, it will drive the races back into bar- 
barism, and send civilization shudder- 
ing into the slime from which it has 
crawled." 



TVipv looked at each other 
hey stood alone in 
vorld. 

ho — are you?" he 
I slowly. "You are 
• emigrant girl, that 

certain." 
"They call me the 
Countess Sonia 
Varnli," she said, 
eyes never leav- 
ing his, tho a 
strangled gasp fol- 
owed the name 
rom the huddled 
figure across the 
room. "My gov- 
ernment sent me 
to learn the secret 
of your gun and 
to prevent its go- 
ing to our ene- 
mies. This man" 
— she gestured 
contemptuously to- 
ward the Baron — 
"got a hint of my 
coming, so I ex- 
changed places 
with my maid and 
came as an emi- 
grant girl. But I 
hope I am not such 
a local, puny insig- 
nificant thing as 
for you to do" Countess Sonia 
Varnli, citizen of 
Moscow. I hope that my name is also 
Woman — sister to the 
earth's women — citizc" 

of the world " 

He turned ab- 
ruptly a.n d 
snatched a heavy 
paper-weight from 
the table. His 
sinewy a r m 
strained back ; he 
sent it crashing 
thru the delicate 
mechanism he had 
wrought from his 
dream. As he 
turned to her, 
holding out his 
arms, the clock 
struck ten. 

She sprang to 
the French win- 
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dows. pulled them open, and beckoned 
to him to follow. 

"Not — here," she said, between a 
smile and tears; "they are coming to 
murder you " 

Her voice caught — hushed. From 
the stairs below came the almost in- 
audible scrape of mounting feet. 

"Quick — for your life!" she cried. 
"It is Gaston and his assassins." 

The awakened drsamer gave one 
glance toward the trussed Baron, 
c&ught the gleam of triumph in his 
eyes, then sprang after the girl. 

The dark of the garden enfolded 
them — silver of stars, deep blue of 
sky — and her face tilted up like a 
strange bloom of the dusk. 

Yet again she slipped from his « 
closing arms. 

"Wait," she whispered ; "not tonight, 
boy. Go home ; think about it ; think 
of me as no exalted thing, but a very 
common woman who wants, a common, 
human life. Tonight has been an epic ; 
but life is prose. Be sure you want 
me, and then come, if you are sure — 
after three days — to my hotel." 

And she was gone, a swift, pulsing 
thing, thru the starlight. 

"Three days!" she moaned, as she 
ran — "three days is so long to wait!" 

Three days passed. They brought 
the people of the world strange gifts — 
birth and death, joy and sorrow. And 
they brought the two, who had found 
each other so strangely, a betrothal kiss 
that was the sweeter for the waiting. 



The Home Full of Movie Stars 



My home is full of movie stars. 

For I have found a way 
To have them near me, with their smiles, 

To cheer me day by day. 
The queens of screenland's busy world 

Have driven out the gloom; 
For all o'er the house you will find 

A star in ev'ry room. 



By OTTIE E. COLBURN 

Mary Pickford's in the parlor, 

Blanche Sweet is in the den, 
Marguerite Clark's in number eight, 

Billie Burke's in number ten. 
Edith Storey's out in the hall, 

And up another flight 
You will find Anita Stewart. 

Ruth Roland and Pearl White. 



I guess you think 1 am joking. 

But take a tip from me ; 
My home is full of movie stars — 

Come up and you will see. 
The stars of many photoplays, 

I have them one and all ; 
Yes. I have them framed as pictures 

They're hanging on the wall. 

(Thirty) 
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Triumphs in Make-up 
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George Periolat, in the character of Adobe George, in a 
recent American picture, "The Man from Nowhere." Mr. 
Periolat, thru his earnest study during the past five years, 
has come to be a master of make-up. He never uses crepe 
hair, all his mustachios, wigs and beards being of the real 
hair. In the character of Ado s e George, Air. Periolat 
broadened his straight nose by cirefully applied nose-putty. 



acteristics of the part. 
To add a little comedy relief, let us next take up the study 
of "Calamity Ann,'' famous two years ago, as impersonated 
by Louise Lester. Everybody knew and loved Calamity. 
And yet her creation, if one may call it that, came about as 
an accident — or the result of one. Miss Lester was at that 
time a character lead with the original American Company, 

(Thirty-two) 
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GEORGE PERIOLAT, OF THE AMERICAN PLAYERS 



directed by Allan Dwan and com- 
posed of J. Warren Kerrigan, Pauline 
Bush, Jessalvn Van Trump, Jack 
Richardson and Miss Lester. Regular 
scripts, with the action fully written 
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out, were not used by Mr. Dwan, who 
merely directed with a rough synopsis, 
working in the "business" as he came 
to the scene in which it was needed. 
One morning he told Miss Lester to 



make up as camp-cook — a Western 
camp-cook — for a one-reeler. Miss 
Lester had spent the greater part of 
her life in the West and knew exactly 
the part that was needed. It took 
special grease-paints to get just the 
shade of tan desired — not the tan of 
the "summer girl," but the black, 
leathery tan that comes from riding 
hard, from sleeping each night many 
miles from the last "camp" and from 
spending every minute of the daytime 
under the coppery, blistering sun of 
the West. The wig, short and tangled, 
was made to order, and Miss Lester 
spent half an hour on it after it came 
to her. After lining the face for 
wrinkles, donning the boots, short 
skirt and man's shirt, open at the 
throat, sleeves above the elbows* Miss 
Lester was ready. And Mr. Dwan was 
delighted. Thus "Calamity Ann" came 
to be. 

Crane Wilbur, for all his good-looks 
and clean-cut screen appearance, is 
never so happy as when he is playing 
a character part. He writes all his 
own scenarios, now that he has be- 
come a featured personage with the 
David Horsley Company. One of the 
most appealing of his recent plays is 
"Wasted Years," in which he plays the 
role of an old, old man whose life has 
been spent in dissipation, and who has 
come totthe end of his way, old and 
broken and penniless. He spends his 
last coin for a gallery seat to see a play 
called "Youth" at the Theater of Life. 
Mr. Wilbur also plays the part of 
Youth in the play, so that the story is 
a sort of modern allegory. As Mr. 
Wilbur is quite young and handsome, 
the part of the thin-faced, haggard old 
man is a masterly make-up. In speak- 
ing of it, Mr. Wilbur had this to say : 

"In this make-up I used a method 
that I have never heard of any one 
employing before. Of course," he 
hastened to say, "it may have been 
done before. I only know that I have 
never heard of it. It is no easy matter 
to imitate, convincingly, the hollows 
and wrinkles of old age in such a natu- 
ral manner that the all-seeing eye of 
the camera will not detect them. I 
used a very light-red grease-paint, and 
with that one color I made up my 
entire face and neck, putting it on 
very lightly, of course. Then, with 
flesh-color, I high-lighted every bone 
and high spot in my face and every 
outstanding muscle and cord in my 
neck. When the whole thing was done 
I carefully blended and powdered it, 
and obtained the result you see in the 
accompanying stills. Of course, the 
operation is by no means so easy as it 
sounds and requires at least two hours 
to accomplish. I worked on my face 
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as a painter does his canvas, and many 
times I rubbed it all off to begin anew/' 

Such a make-up requires long ex- 
perience and unlimited patience. It is 
used, at the most, for a week — then it 
must give way to new ones. But it 
all lives in the strips of celluloid. 

Helen Lindroth, a character- woman 
par excellence, who is working with 
the Famous Players Company, also 
gives a few of her ideas anent make- 
up, together with a photograph from 
one of her best plays, '* Honor Thy 
Father" (Kalem). The naturalness of 
her make-up — a real, homey mother — 
is the proof that she won her audience. 

"To harden the features, angular 
outlines and old and worn effects," 
says Miss Lindroth, "I shadow the 
face — I never use sharp lines. The 
same may be said of aging one's face 
— it's all shadow-work. I wear wigs 
of real hair, and they must be thinned 
out for the natural effect. When I play 
old ladies, I wrap a large Turkish 
bath-towel about my body, to hope- 
lessly lose the waistline, and also 
making the effect of the body some- 
what round. The carriage, too, must 
be carefully studied, and effective little 
mannerisms, to register the character 
portrayed." 

Henry Walthall, one of the most 
sterling actors in pictures, is very fond 
of character parts. He likes best to 
play those parts in which the clean-cut, 
youthful looks of him are buried be- 
neath the character of some worn, 
aged or dissipated wreck. A striking 
part was that of Mr. Walthall in "The 
Outer Edge/' in which, beginning as 
a doctor, high in the esteem of his 
patients and of society in general, he 
falls, thru the instrumentality of a 
scheming rival, and his craving for 
whisky, to the besotted, delirium- 
crazed wreck. Later he is rehabili- 
tated and is on the way to redeem him- 
self. But his make-up, when the dis- 
sipated "down-and-outer" has spent 
his last cent for a revolver to ''end it 
all," is magnificent. 

And, in direct, startling contrast to 
this shaken, haggard wreck, comes the 
clean-cut fineness of Mr. Walthall's 
portrayal of Edgar Allan Poe in "The 
Raven." His resemblance to the pho- 
tographs and daguerrotypes of the ill- 
starred poet is remarkable. And his 
acting, in the two pictures, is as keenly 
different as his make-up. 



I laud the big productions. 

That charm my eye for hours ; 
That range from arctic icebergs 

To far Italian bowers. 
I praise such treats as "Carmen," 

But listen while I say 
I like the simple love-tale — 

The little one-reel play. 



SAM D. DRANE AS LINCOLN IN "THE CRISIS*' (SELIG) 



All over the world people are seeing 
and admiring these make-ups, but they 
seldom stop to think of the trouble, the 
thought and patience expended on 
even one make-up, nor the fact that 
the actor must go on and on, creating 
one after another, yet being able to 
use even the finest in but one picture, 
and sometimes in but a few scenes. 

The Film I Like 

By L. M. THORNTON 

I'm proud of Theda Bara, 

And Mary Pickford too; 
I how to Edna Mayo, 

And also Sidney Drew. 
• But, tell it not to strangers, 

I like to steal away 
And see some unknown people 

Depict a one-reel play. 



Think of this some time, when you 
are on the verge of a hasty, careless 
criticism of some player, wont you? 
Think of it, and look deeper into the 
part that the player is trying to portray 
to you, and I think the thoughtless 
criticism will be stilled. A true critic 
must learn to see "underneath the 
paint." (To be continued) 



I'm proud of scenic splendor, 

A thousand feet or more ; 
A mammoth fleet in action, 

An army on the shore. 
But oh, they're nice and restful. 

Life as it is' today, 
A half a dozen people 

In a little one-reel play. 



(Thirty four) 
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MENU 


Grape-fruit 


..Mary Anderson 


Lamb Chops 


...Dorothy Kelly 


Mashed Potatoes... 


. ..Dorothy Kelly 


French Fried Potatoes. . .Belle Bruce 


Waldorf Salad 


. . .Dorothy Kelly 


Mint Jelly 


.Mary Anderson 


Carrot Pudding 


Leah Baird 



DOROTHY KELLY 

Dorothy KelLy is as elusive as a 
will-o'-the-wisp. On my first 
visit to the studio she was not to 
be found at all, tho I was assured that 
she was there "only a minute ago." 
Fortune favored me next time, but not 
until I had sought her "upstairs, 
downstairs, in my lady's chamber" — 
and in the neighbors' as well. 

"Why, she is around here some- 
where," they said, and the long halls 
rang with calls of 44 Dot Kelly, where 
are you?'' Soon she appeared, fairly 
radiating vivid personality — Dorothy 
Kelly, the irrepressible. "Anybod\ 
want me?" she inquired innocently. 

"An interview !" she exclaimed. 
"How can I be interviewed, when I am 
in such a vile temper. I have been to 
the dentist, having a tooth treated," 
she explained. "You can imagine how 
I feel. But go on," she said resign- 
edly — "what do you want me to say?' 

"Well, have you a home? And do 
you like home life?" 

Her dancing eyes and radiant fact- 
spoke eloquently before she had time 
to say: "You just bet I do. And I 
love to work at home, too. Last win- 
ter mother and I had the dearest little 
apartment. And why do you suppose 
I made her rent that particular place ? 
Because it had a fireplace. Soon as I 
saw that I settled right down to stay 
— and wild horses couldn't drag me 
away when I had finished work and 

(Thirty -five) 



gone home. Some day I'm going to 
have a big house, with a fireplace in 
every room. 

"Can I cook? Certainly I can. You 
ought to eat some of my mashed pota- 
toes. I put all my surplus energy into 
them ; also all the cream and butter in 
the house. That's what makes them 
good. And dont you love Waldorf 



salad ? I do. There is my call to the 
studio. I must go." 

"Wait a minute," \ said. "What 
kind of meat goes with your mashed 
potatoes ?" 

"Broiled chops," she called over her 
shoulder; "big, juicy ones. Come to 
see me, and I promise to satisfy even a 
worn-out appetite with a regular meal." 



DOROTHY KELLY 
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Waldorf Salad — Use tart, juicy 
apples and crisp celery in the propor- 
tion of two cups celery to one of apple. 
Add one-half cupful walnut or other 
nuts, broken into small pieces, and a 



LEAH BAIRD 



small onion very finely minced. Serve 
on lettuce with mayonnaise. 

Cooked Mayonnaise — Pour four 

tablespoon fuls of boiling vinegar over 

two whole eggs which have been well 

h^nt^n Cook slowly, stirring con- 

until the mixture is thick and 

Remove from fire, add two 

oonfuls oil and stir until per- 

y mixed. Add teaspoonful 

:, half teaspoon ful mustard 

mr, and, when the mixture is 

Did, add half cup of whipped 

•ream. 

Mashed Potatoes — Boil po- 
tatoes, drain, and mash well. 
Add salt to taste, plenty of 
milk or cream and butter. 
Then, with a large spoon, 
use ''all your surplus en- 
ergy" in beating them to a 
creamy whiteness. 

Broiled Chops — Have 
chops about an inch in 
thickness, with rim of fat. 
Broil over clear fire, turn- 
ing often so they will be 
well cooked. Season after 
cooking. Serve at once. 

LEAH BAIRD 

Leah Baird is charming, but 
*ely modest. "Let's not talk 
it me or my work," she said, 
the natural, sincere manner 
laracterizes her in all her 
ork. "I have only five minutes 
'. go to work, and I dont 
*wiMi iu .^pend it talking about myself." 



MARY ANDERSON 



BELLE BRUCE 

"Then we will talk about your 
home," I said. "Do you have one, and 
do you like it ?" 

"Yes, to both questions," she re- 
plied. "My home is the best place in 
the world, and just now I am more 
than usually interested in it. We are 
building a new house at Manhattan 
Beach. It is only ten minutes from the 
studio, so I can be home a great deal. 
I'm going to plant onions and radishes 
and all kinds of things, and spend all 
the time possible out of doors. 

"We think the house will be quite 
wonderful. It is to have twelve rooms, 
and each one will be different in its 
finishing — different periods, you know. 
And there are to be four Japanese 
rooms, one English and one Colonial. 
The idea is to be carried out in the 
finishing, decorations and furnishings. 
It takes study and thought and lots of 
planning, but it is very interesting. 

"The house is to have four baths: 
one for ourselves, one for our guests, 
one for the servants — and one for the 
dogs." She laughed merrily. "Yes, 
my Pekinese dogs. I am going to 
raise them. Am having a kennel built 
for them with berths — like a sleeping- 
car. It's going to be great fun. 

"No, indeed, I wont leave my home 
to go to 'Honolulu or some place.' 
You see, I was on the stage five years 
before I went into pictures. All that 
time I lived in a trunk and suitcase. 
Since I went into pictures I have been 
in England, Germany and Paris. I 
have also been to Mexico, Texas, the 
Pacific Coast. I have had all that part 
of life, dont you see? Now I want to 
stay in my home and enjoy it — and 
there isn't enough money made to 
tempt me to leave it. 

"There! I am talking about myself. 

(Thirty -sue) 
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And you want something about cook- 
ing? What about carrot pudding? 
It's my favorite dessert. My friends 
say: 'Just common carrots? I didn't 
know they could be made into any- 
thing so wonderful !' " 

Carrot Pudding — Cream three table- 
spoonfuls butter, add two tablespoon- 
fuls sugar, one teaspoonful cinnamon 
and two eggs. Then add two cups of 
flour into which two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder and one-half teaspoon- 
ful of salt have been sifted. Lastly, 
stir in one cup of raisins and one cup 
of cooked, chopped carrots. Put in 
buttered mold and steam an hour and 
a half. 

Hard Sauce — Cream four table- 
spoonfuls butter and two cupfuls pul- 
verized sugar. Add one tablespoonful 
sweet cream and any flavoring desired. 

MARY ANDERSON 

Little Mary Anderson sat in her 
dressing-room, looking like a small, 
mischievous but very charming child. 
But she was busy plying the needle, 
doing regular grown-up work. 

"Pardon me for keeping on with my 
work, wont you?" she said, with a 
shake of her curls, while her brown 



eyes smiled a cordial welcome. "I 
keep some sewing or mending here, 
so I can have something to do while 
I wait for a call, and sometimes I 
answer letters — but I do hate to be 
idle." 

It seemed absurd to ask such a 
childish-looking person if she was do- 
mestic, but I did. Dainty, winsome 
"Little Mary" grew radiant. "Oh 
yes," she said. "When I was a little 
girl I cooked for father and the boys. 
I didn't have to — but I liked to do it. 
They thought it was great fun to have 
me get up and get their breakfast and 
let mother lie in bed. You know 
mother is in this work, too, and we 
both like it, but we like our home, too, 
and take a great interest in it. The 
only trouble is, we have so little time 
to spend in it. 

"A contribution for a dinner? 
Well, I love grape-fruit for a first 
course. I consider it an ideal begin- 
ning for a meal, whether it is break- 
fast, luncheon or dinner. And I'll tell 
you how I make delicious mint jelly. 
We always have it with lamb or 
mutton." 

Grape-fruit — Cut in halves; with a 
sharp knife loosen the fruit from the 
skin. Remove the core with scissors, 



and in the center place a maraschino 
cherry. Sprinkle generously with 
sugar and pour over a little sherry — 
about a tablespoonful for each half of 
fruit. Place on ice until ready to 
serve. 

Mint Jelly — Boil a generous hand- 
ful of mint leaves and strain. There 
should be two cups of water. Have a 
package of lemon gelatine soaking in 
a little cold water. Pour over this the 
water (boiling) from the mint leaves. 
Color with pistachio or vegetable col- 
oring. A few fresh mint leaves mixed 
thru the jelly make it very attractive. 

BELLE BRUCE 

Belle Bruce is a very attractive and 
popular young star. She is modest 
and retiring in manner. But she does 
like to cook, and her real specialty is 
French fried potatoes. 

French Fried Potatoes — Let pota- 
toes soak one hour (with skins on) in* 
cold water. Peel, slice in strips. Place 
frying material in kettle, let heat until 
it bubbles. Put potatoes in frying 
basket, place in hot fat, put cover over 
and fry until brown. Lay on brown 
paper in oven. Season after they are 
cooked. 



AlADEb TRUNNELLE IN "THE GHOST OF OLD MORRO" (EDISON) 
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Romances in Rose -Gardens Are Now 

the Proper Thing 



quires an Ancient Castle 

Hero Garbed in a Suit 

ty Rose-Garden Will Do 



>EARL GADDIS 



ARTHUR ALBERTSON AND MARY KENXEDY IN "THE KTSS' 



The Spirit of Romance, slim, elu- 
sive, garbed in misty, silvery 
moonbeams, perched on the 
edge of my desk and sighed mightily. 
'Tm so tired of being chased over 
the world !" she explained. "In the old 
days, when a man sought me, he 
garbed himself in a suit of mail, 

(Forty-one) 



mounted a snow-white pal f rev and set 
out to right the wrongs of distressed 
maidenhood. But nowadays, let a 
man go up in an aeroplane, and the 
newspapers shout that "he seeks Ro- 
mance among the clouds !" He goes 
to Airica to hunt big game, and he is 
said to be seeking Romance. And I 



get so tired of trying to keep- my con- 
tract and be in every place in which 
they expect to find me I" ', 

"It must be hard," I sympathized. 

"But I've found the scheme,'' she 
cried a moment later. "I can be found 
now at any time, on movie screens. 
It's easy enough to do what's expected 
of me now. And the picture directors 
have been so kind and considerate, too. 
They do not expect me to be shown 
amid humble surroundings, and I'm 
seldom discovered in the house. If 
it is necessary for two young people 
to discover that they love each other, 
the director has them discover it in a 
pretty place outdoors — and because I 
have whispered that my co-partner 
(whom you know as Cupid, but. who 
is always Eros to me) and I really pre- 
fer rose-gardens, nine times out of ten 
the directors choose those places!" 

Settling herself a little more com- 
fortably, her deep, mysterious eyes 
glowing with interest, she started her 
storv. 

"Mr. Cecil B. DeMille, oithe Lasky 
Company, is one of the nicest directors 
that I have to deal with. Here's a 
scene which he took, with Wallace 
Reid and Cleo Ridgely, in as pretty 
a location as any one could wish. I 
stood right behind them when the 
scene was made, but, you see, I dont 
photograph clearly, being only a vision 
of the director. 

"Then here's a scene between Mary 
Kennedy and Arthur Albertson, of 
Kalem, in 'The Kiss !' Isn't it a pretty 
picture? In it one sees Youth and 
Springtime and Love. What* more 
could Romance wish? I was more 
than satisfied with this scene. 

"In 'high society' I find that I often 
have to make my appearance in con- 
servatories and the like — for I de- 
mand flowers, wherever possible. In 
this scene between Billie Burke and 
Henry Kolker, I found a place quite 
to my liking — rare, exotic blooms ; tall, 
white-throated lilies, and spreading, 
graceful palms. What girl could re- 
fuse a man in such a setting ? 

"Because the wild beauty of the 
scenery was utterly different from the 
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SCENE FROM "THE DEMON 

OF fear" (mustang) 
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cultured, lovely gardens and lawns in 
which I am accustomed to appear, I 
enjoyed the love scene between Will- 
iam Desmond and Lenore Ulrich, in 
'Kilmeny,' which was made in the 
depths of a cool, green wood, where 
all Nature seemed in league with the 
little god of love. 

"I have always found that the love 
story of two people of different na- 
tionalities makes a hit with the aver- 
age photoplay patron — hence the love 
scene on an old-fashioned stone bal- 
conv well-hidden with a blanket of 



blanche sweet and tom forman in 

' "the thousand-dollar 

husband" (lasky) 



MAE MURRAY AND EARLE FOXE IN 
"THE DREAM-GIRL" (LASKY) 



CLEO RIDGELY AND WALLACE REID IN 
"THE SELFISH WOMAN" (LASKY) 
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MARGUERITE NICHOLS AND EDWARD 

COXEN IN "HIS MASTERPIECE" 

(AMERICAN) 

white roses, in *The Rug- Maker's 
Daughter.' The Arabian girl is Maud 
Allen ; the typical ideal American 
lover is Forrest Stanley, who is well 
acquainted with such parts. 

"Here, in 'The Dream-Girl/ which 
Jeanie MacPherson wrote to my order 
for Mae Murray and Earle Foxe, we 
have a scene after my own heart — a 
'King Cophetua and the Beggar Girl' 
play. Here the hero wears the suit of 
mail that I have always loved, and ap- 
pears a strong and splendid knight, 
to the succor of the little, ragged or- 
phan girl. I . think you'll like this 



LENORE ULRICH AND WILLIAM DES- 
MOND IN "kilmeny" (morosco) 
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handsome artist and the too trusting", 
unspoiled maid. But here the story is 
given an unusual twist for plays of 
this sort. Edward Coxen, as the 
handsome artist, only appears to for- 
sake the innocent little maid, played 
by Marguerite Nichols in 'His Master- 
piece,' and instead of an ending of 
tears, death and remorse for the ar- 
tist, the ending is laughter, trust ful- 
filled and much happiness for both. 
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Thousands-Dollar Husband.' Love is 
probably put to more of a test on 
the rocks than amidst the roses — 
but we want to vision it always beauti- 
ful — an orange-blossom, honey-scented 
thing that lovers can pinion only in 
fair weather and fine backgrounds. 

At this moment a cock crew, and 
we both realized that it was mid- 
night. 

Instantly, the Spirit of Romance 



forrest stanley and maud allen 
in "the rug-maker's daughter" 

whole picture as well as you do this 
one scene. 

"Against a background of far-away 
blue hills, with a garden of riotous 
roses, is the world-old romance of the 



scene from "the fall of a nation" 
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henry kolker and billie burke in 
"gloria's romance" 



"And to wind up with, here's a 
scene taken bv another friend of Ro- 
mance, James Young. It shows 
Blanche Sweet, slim* little blue-eyed 
witch, who is coquetting with Tom 
Forman. It is an ideal scene — rustic 
summer-house in background, tall 
trees, stone-bordered path thru sum- 
mer garden, and, to finish it off, a pair 
of young lovers. This was for 'The 



slipped from my desk, gave one fright- 
ened look about her, as if dreading to 
see some of the witches and hob- 
goblins that are released at the witch- 
ing hour, and, even as I put out an 
eager hand to detain her, she van- 
ished, melting away thru the moon- 
light that poured in thru my open 
windows, and, alas! hereafter I may 
see her only on the screen. 
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you think you're strung on a wire?" announced the scene satisfactory. question," said I. "How did you 

Into the scene he went, and, gesture Mr. St. John introduced me, and I come to enter the pictures?" 

by gesture, motion by motion, he went made my request. Mr. Arbuckle The "chief" took a long drink of 

thru the action, just as if it were the grinned wickedly. milk. "In the first place, to keep from 
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belshazzar's leave-taking of the princess on the eve of the great battle ("intolerance") 



Up and down thru the centuries, 
thru a muck of blood and self- 
righteous guilt, stalks that mur- 
derous specter of envy and self-love 
— Intolerance. Apparently inspired by 
hatreds — religious, political or social — 
underneath all its sickening pretense 
and sham lies the desire for advance- 
ment of self and lust of power. 

Age after age has written, with a 
finger dipped in blood: "Sorrow and 
death to those who think not as we 
do." And advancing time but fur- 
nishes us a repetition of history, for 
always there be with us "certain hypo- 
crites among the Pharisees." who 
thank their God that they be not as 
other men. Emerson has described 
the scourge in his immortal words : 
"If we would not be marplots with 
our miserable interferences, the work, 
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Intolerance 

By HECTOR AMES 



the society, letters, arts, science, relig- 
ion of men would go on far better 
than now, and the heaven predicted 
from the beginning of the world, and 
still predicted from the bottom of the 
heart, would organize itself, as do now 
the rose and the air and sun." Yet, 
thru all the ages. Time, endlessly 
rocking its cradle, brings forth the 
same passions, the same hates and sor- 
rows. Such is the power of the 
demon — Intolerance. 

Nearly two thousand years ago 
there lived in Babylon a certain high 
priest of Bel, the god of the Assyrians. 
And of all the citizens of the world's 
most powerful state, he was second in 
influence only to Belshazzar himself. 
Xow it happened that certain of the 
citizens set up altars to other gods 
within the citv, and the fires of Bel 



burned without sacrifice, and the high 
priest was dismayed and feared his 
crown of power was slipping from 
his grasp. The people of Babylon 
worshiped most at the shrines of the 
goddess Ishtar, and the devotion was 
sanctioned by Belshazzar. Thus, day 
by day, the high priest grew more 
jealous for Bel, but most of all for 
himself. Then suddenly came Cyrus, 
the Persian, storming at the gates of 
the city, for with her fall the world 
lay at his feet. For weeks the siege 
went on : the people sacrificed and 
prayed to Ishtar, while Belshazzar and 
his armies hurled down their enemies 
from the walls. At last the wearied 
Persian horde withdrew, and the city 
was delivered. Whereat there was 
great rejoicing in Babylon, and the 
praise of Ishtar rose higher than 
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FLEEING BEFORE THE APPROACH OF THE ARMV OF CYRUS, IN A WONDERFUL SCENE FROM GRIFFITH'S * 'INTOLERANCE'' 



THE DUC DE GUISE GOES TO THE HOUSE OF THE HUGUENOT, COLIGNY ("INTOLERANCE") 
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COUNT TON BTBOHBOf 



THE NAZARENE AND THE PHARISEES IN A PICTURESQUE SCENE FROM GRIFFITH'S "INTOLERANCE* 



before, and the altars of Bel were 
neglected. 

Then the wily Cyrus secretly sent 
word to the high priest that should 
the city be given over to him, to Bel 
should be the honor, and worship of 
no other god tolerated. So the high 
priest opened the gates to the Persian 
hosts, while Belshazzar and his nobles 
sat feasting. And a great cry went 
thruout the world: "Babylon is fallen 
— is fallen !" Thus a great civilization 
fell, and a great people were treacher- 
ously sold into slavery by the grasping 
intolerance of a narrow mind. 

Some half-century later there was a 
marriage in Cana of Judea, and a cer- 
tain poor guest, a Nazarene, made a 
miracle, turning jugs of water into 
wine. Then some among the Phari- 
sees, who were hypocrites, began to 
fear Him. They said that they held 
Him in contempt because He con- 
sorted with publicans and sinners, and 
yet they feared Him, and therefore 
persecuted Him. He went His way, 
preaching a doctrine of love and peace ; 
so they said to one another : " Behold ! 
this man is threatening- our power ; his 
words shame us before the multitudes, 
for we cannot answer them. Let us 
set him from our path." So they 
circulated lying tales of Him, and 
angered the people against Him so 
that later they took Him to a certain 
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hill, and there He was crucified, for 
His thoughts were not their thoughts. 
Did it matter that angry lightnings 
played about the cross ? Did it matter 
that Calvary was shaken by an omi- 
nous thunder, or that future genera- 
tions should rain condemnations on 
their act? The cry of the centuries 
rose from the throats of the groaning 
multitude : "Sorrow and death to those 
who think not as we !" 

Yet again, in a later age, when that 
church which He died to hand down 
to posterity was divided within it- 
self — when France, under Charles IX, 
was a hotbed of internal intrigue — 
that serpent of Florence, Catherine 
de Medici, used that same religion, 
founded on tenets of love and peace, 
as a cloak for the vilest, bloodiest 
wholesale murder that the world has 
ever known. The Huguenots were be- 
coming too powerful as a political fac- 
tor. Catherine and her aids hectored 
the half-crazed king until he signed 
an order for their massacre. On St. 
Bartholomew's Eve the great bell of 
St. Germain tolled out the death-knell 
of the thousands of innocent Hugue- 
nots in Paris. Men, women and chil- 
dren were butchered in their beds. 
Those who fled to the streets fell only 
on the pikes and swords of their ruth- 
less assailants. The gutters ran with 
blood, and high above the screams and 



clamor came the solemn tolling of the 
great bell. The Due de Guise rode to 
the house of Coligny, and, standing up 
in his stirrups, cried: *' Fling down 
the carrion ! I would see whether he 
be truly dead !" And all that was left 
of the great leader fell upon the up- 
turned weapons of the mercenaries. 
He had wished to live in peace with his 
fellow men, but — he thought not as 
they. 

And now we see this same spirit in 
our own age — the age of the intoler- 
ance of wealth for poverty. Here we 
have a certain group of women who 
seek, under the pretense of social up- 
lift and moral reform, prominence for 
themselves at the expense of the happi- 
ness of others. Organizing a powerful 
charitable foundation, they proceed to 
clean up a modern city, entering en- 
vironments and dealing with condi- 
tions, altho they possess neither the 
mentality nor the experience to cope 
with them, and forcibly inflicting their 
opinions on a class which adjusts it- 
self to its problems far better without 
their aid. Still, they get personal ad- 
vertisement and prominence, which is 
really the desired result. Envious, 
self-seeking, narrow-minded, and only 
too eager to see evil in others, in spite 
of his disguise of civilization we see in 
them the latest phase of the blighting 
specter— Intolerance. 
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By ELIZABETH PETERS] 



Kittenish, yes — but not a ca 
That term could never be ap 
plied to winsome Bessie Ey- 
ton ; even her most fervid enemy 
will grant that. Wide-eyed and 
dainty in her rounded slimness, 
she is as appealing and lovable 
as is the little bundle of fur she is 
holding. "But all people do no 
love cats,*' objects the caust 
reader, so again we beg to state, \ 
are not talking of cats, but of kitte 

Miss Eyton is indiscriminate in4 
love of animals, for *' Michael 1 
gelo," the great-eyed feline of t 
picture, shares her affections wit 
many. The monkeys of the Seli 
zoo scamper gayly up to her shot 
ders, from which perch they p 
their long arms down into her poc 
for the lumps of sugar she invari 
carries around for them. Stray p< 
nuts find their way to the elephan 
with unfailing regularity, and t 
other more savage members of tl 
zoo forget the reputation for feroc 
they are upholding, and showthei 
admiration for her in the varioui 
methods of their kind. Then las 
but not least, comes her belov( 
Scotch collie, "Monarch," and in 
dressing-room, anyway, he is "mon 
arch of all. he surveys," for there, 
nothing is held sacred from him 
and it has come to be a common 
sight to see him contentedly 
snoozing among the soft, em- 
broidered cushions of her chaise- 
longue. 

Lovable and lovely — that is 
the summary one can make of 
her. Her coloring is of the 
exquisite, fragile variety that 
so often is associated with the 
wonderful hair she -is so fortu- 
nate in possessing, and of that, 
little can be said that has not al- 
ready been dilated upon. Lux- 
uriant in its length and thick- 
ness, it is of the glowing warm 
auburn that Titian delighted in 
so, and that in a later decade 
our own American painter, Ed- 
win Abbey, revived and brought 
back to existence again thru the 
art of his immortal brush. 

All of the sunshine of beauti- 
ful California is entangled in flie 
silky depths of her hair, and in 
her charming laugh is recaptured 
some of the ringing sweetness o 
the old mission bells. And ii 
California, also, are found those 
delicate pink sea-shells, whose 
faint blush is seen again on the 
cheeks of this little lass of the vast 
Shadow Kingdom of the Screen. 
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A Day in "The Pawn Shop" 

How Charlie Chaplin Puts 'Em Thru Their Paces, as Told 

in His Latest Picture 



[Editorial Note. — Lovers of Charlie 
Chaplin were promised an exclusive story 
of his latest release, to appear in the 
November Motion Picture Magazine. 
The inimitable cut-up failed to send us 
a set of his pictures. We are still wait- 
ing — and burning the telegraph wires. 
In the -meantime, a stroke of good 
fortune has happened. A member of 
Charlie's company came East, on a 
hurry call, and we grabbed him, planted 
him firmly in a deep chair, stole some of 
his private photographs, and forced him 
to tell us the "inside history" of "The 
Pawn Shop." Perhaps it is better than a 
story of the film. At any rate, it is an 
intimate study of Charlie stripped for 
action.] 

were assembled in 
the studio, one 
„ morning, anxious- 
ly watching the 
clock. As far as 
pictures were con- 
cerned, it couldn't 
go round until 
Charlie Chaplin 

-appeared. Ten o'clock, ten-fifteen, but 

no Charlie. 
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A set was being hammered up near 
us, and the property helpers were 
running in with armfuls of claptrap 
— old guns, workless clocks, hand- 
me-down clothing — and planting the 
jumble on the walls. 

The carpenters lugged a long coun- 
ter into the set. and four helpers 
breathed heavily as they bore in a 
cashier's cage and set it alongside of 
the counter. 

"Attention ! ladies and gentlemen," 
a Punch-and-Judy voice announced 
from somewhere ; "we are ready to 
open 'The Pawn Shop/ " 

We turned around, and there was 
Charlie Chaplin standing in the 
cashier's cage, a wad of note-paper in 
his hands. We laughed at his en- 
trance and drew near. The helpers, of 
course, had carried him in, stowed in 
the property cage. 

"We will begin at the beginning,'' 
explained Charlie, "and shoot from 
scene one. This is a hock shop. 
Johnson is the 'uncle/ Rand is the 



chief clerk, Edna is his daughter, and 
Campbell is going to spout an umbrella 
and do the heavy work. Oh, yes, I 
almost forgot: I am 'uncle's' fetch-all, 
and Rand and I are both head-over- 
heels in love with Edna." 

Charlie ducked out of his cage and 
glanced thru a jumble of notes. There 
was a funny story concealed in them 
somewhere, but we didn't see it yet. 

"It reminds me of the good old 
days,'' explained Charlie. "Believe 
me, this is an echo of the seamv side 
of my life." 

It was eleven o'clock before a van- 
load of properties was jammed into 
the set, and Charlie insisted on fes- 
tooning each one according to his 
fancy. "All ready for rehearsal!" 
cried Charlie, at last, and we hurried 
up to his bidding. 

"The story starts." explained Char- 
lie, "by introducing the characters 
en famille, and we'll grind out a few 
hundred feet of the artistic side of 
'uncle's' business. While Rand is 
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Charlie's control of the gilded balls was marvelous 



cutting up with Edna, I am going 
to have considerable trouble with my 
feet, as usual ; and then an old Dutch- 
man comes into the shop to pawn a 
pair of carpet slippers. I discover that 
they are good for that tired feeling in 
my extremities, and appropriate them. 
Everything is used in a hock shop, 
you know — from renting out the fam- 
ily jewels for a night to 'loaning' a 
cornet to a hair-lipped bugler. Every 
time I slip on the carpet slippers, 
Rand puts them back in stock, until 
at last I nail them against the wall, sit 
down, and cozy my feet in them ad lib. 
All ready ; camera ; lights ; 'uncle' busy 
in his cage ; Rand taking stock with 
Edna; I waiting on the Dutchman. 
Action !" 

The lights buzzed and snapped, the 
camera ground, and the business pro- 
ceeded with a snap and a sparkle. 
''All right — cut!" cried Charlie, and 
we grouped along the counter, while 
h^ thumbed over his notes : 

"Now for a bit of sentimental stuff. 
A Swedish servant-girl is going to 
pawn her cuckoo clock. I have never 
seen one before and get an awful crush 
on the cuckoo, as I think he's the real 
thing. Everybody off ! 'Uncle' to the 
rear room, and Rand with Edna out- 



side the lines. From then on it's a 
solo. All ready, everybody!" 

We took the scene until Charlie was 
left before the camera alone. He hung 
up the cuckoo clock tenderly, and 
then called for a close-up. With us 
standing on the lines, the actions he 
went thru with that two-for-a-nickel 
cuckoo clock was enough to make a 
horse laugh. First he moved the hands 
to one o'clock, and the bird, of course, 
came out and did one little spiel. Then 
he tried two o'clock, likewise three, 
until he got all het up with excitement, 
trying to capture the bird on the high 
numbers. At last he climbed a ladder, 
and, while the cuckoo was doing its 
shadow dance, tried to feed it a dish- 
ful of bread-crumbs. I cant attempt to 
describe it, but it was a howl the way 
he put it across. 

Then you should have seen Charlie 
get busy with his feather duster. By 
the looks of things, some of the 
"props" hadn't been dusted in years, 
and Charlie's hungry duster literally 
choked itself full of the dust of ages. 
All this was by way of working up to 
a screaming bit of "business." An in- 
nocent-looking electric fan was breez- 
ing in a corner of the shop, and 
_ Charlie attempted to dust it. Then 
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things happened. The voracious fan 
sucked the gaudy duster into its blades, 
and a million bits of feather — more or 
less — showered around the industrious 
cleaner. And the dust! The clouds 
of uncleanliness that that duster dis- 
gorged would make a windy-day ash- 
man look like a dying cigaret. 

Another set was ready — a solo for 
Charlie again — and it represented the 
outside front of the pawn shop, Enter 
Charlie with a ten- foot ladder, which 
he timidly mounted until within reach 
of the three gilded balls that herald 
your "uncle's" profession. Charlie 
started in furbishing up the dangling 
globes, but when he found out that 
they made an impromptu pool set-up, 
some of the caroms he shot across 
from ball to ball, and from head to 
balls, and balls to head again, were 
simply marvelous. I'm sure he worked 
out the "business," or most of it, while 
the camera ground. 

The next morning, still working in 
the pawn-shop set, the plot began to 
thicken. Charlie and Rand were con- 
stantly picking at each other, and some 
of their impromptu rough-house was 
better than a circus. 

Enter the villain, in the shape of 
Campbell, ostensibly to sptmt an um- 
brella. Just then the effects-man got 
busy with a box of broken glass, 
and a series of ear-piercing crashes 
came from behind the set. Charlie 
and Rand were supposed to be hav- 
ing their usual fight in the kitchen. 
Exit "uncle" on the run, leaving his 
customer alone in the shop. He got 
busy at once, and the camera "pano- 
ramed" him into "uncle's" store-room, 
where he gathered up a tray of dia- 
monds and such little things. 

With the contrariness of picture- 
taking, we next shot a flash of Charlie, 
who has just escaped from his assail- 
ant in the kitchen, ducking into the 
store-room and hiding in a trunk. Of 
course this is supposed to have hap- 
pened before the crook got busy with 
the diamonds, but the cutting-room 
takes care of picture sequence, so why 
should we worry? 

Campbell got the nine- foot line, 
which is studio parlance for the spot- 
light, when he stepped out from the 
safe and covered "uncle" and Rand 
with a six-shooter, backing away with 
the diamonds in his pocket. It looked 
like sure ruin for "uncle," Edna, and 
company, but Charlie unpacked him- 
self from the trunk quick enough to 
plug the crook with a rolling-pin, 
knocking him down and out. Campbell 
spoiled the scene twice by rolling out- 
side of the lines, but Charlie finally 
whacked him on the camera-side of 
his head, with the command to "die 
higher up," and this time Campbell 
recorded his swan-song on the film. 
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I might say, in passing, that Charlie 
insists on a lot of re-takes, because if 
his "business" doesn't go just right the 
fun of the thing is spoiled. 

"I cant see the fun of it all myself," 
Charlie has often told me, "unless I 
am right in the thick of it. My points 
all depend upon their timeliness, and 
I never can tell just what I am going 
to do next." 

Believe me, he's right. When Char- 
lie gets thru with a scene, his company 
is mentally and physically winded try- 
ing to keep up with him — the touch- 
and-go of his stuff is worse than 
flying-trapeze work. 

But I have forgotten about the rest 
of "The Pawn Shop" ; I'm sjure I cant 
tell just how it's coming out. You 
see, ten different re-takes are still in 
the cutting-room, but, as I remember 
it, when Charlie's opportune blow had 
saved "uncle's" life and fortune, he 
fell to kissing Charlie like a rapid- 
fire gun, and Charlie, who was lying 
or the floor and looking like a can of 
condensed milk, after being doubled 
up in the trunk, suggested that he be 
allowed to pass the kisses along to 
Edna, and gave a parting back kick 
at Rand that put his rival's courting 
days completely in eclipse. 

Believe me, Charlie hasn't darkened 
the door of a pawn shop for years, 
but if there is any fun to be squeezed 
out of such a dry business — gee! 
Chaplin has squeezed out the last 
drop. They say a man is never a hero 
in the eyes of his valet. Well, sobeit ; 
but Charlie made us hardened knock- 
abouts and "slaps" burst out into real, 
thirsty laughs — and that's going some ! 



CHARLIE TRIED TO LOOK LIKE A CAN OF CONDENSED MILK 



My greatest delight is to lie and dream 
Of what I'd do were I a movie queen; 



Of all the parts I'd have to take, 

And the numerous hearts I know I should break. 
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CHUCK WALLA BILL TELLING THE STORY 



Thru the Eyes of a Maverick 

Passing Comment on Dustin Farnum as "The Parson of Panamint" 



Say, we Westerners aint so all-fired 
locoed about some of these here 
Western Movin' Pictures you-all 
been a-showen. 

You know, it sort of gets a man's goat 
to see a Broadway dude in brand-new 
riding-togs prance around on a Central 
Park horse and flash a gun on the dog- 
gone villain — curse him! The red- 
blooded fellows who spend years in the 
saddle, way up in the raw- ribbed wild, 
cant stand for any mollycoddle stunts 
— and the dummy -over -the -precipice 
business. 

Gosh ! how it makes the P>ar X-6 gang 
swear ! 



By ANTHONY CASSITA 

But say. since I left the bunch-grass 
and sagebrush, I aint never seen anything 

like the good old West until But 

that's branding the calf before you get 
her roped ! 

I was going down Forty-second Street 
recently when I run into a newspaper yap 
I met in the Bonanza country in 'ninety- 
eight. He was sure glad to see me, but 
he was as rushed as a Si wash after a 
hooch, so he took me into the projection- 
room of the Pallas Pictures an' tole me 
to wait for him. „ 

I jus' rambled down the aisle and took 
a seat next to a fattish-looking gent who 
might V been a district judge out in our 



parts. Everybody seemed sort of friendly- 
like, an' I was glad when the lights went 
down and the reading came on the cur- 
tain. It sure is h — 1 to be alone in a 
friendly bunch. 

The picture was "The Parson of Pana- 
mint." The reading said: "Pallas Pic- 
tures Presents Dustin Far-num" (guess 
that's the way you spell his name). Aint 
it queer how a picture can present a 
man ? 

There was two wayfarers drifting 
across a real honest-ter-gosh desert, an* 
they happen upon the sandy wastes 
of the ole mining-town of Panamint. 
"Chuckwalla" Bill, the ole prospector, 
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THE PARSON (DUSTIN FARXUV) RESCUES RANDALL 



tells the story as I am trying to get it 
across to you. 

My heart jus* staggered out to "Chuck- 
walla." He put me in mind of Long 
Tom, a pal o' mine who was shot in the 
lung the day he struck pay-streak. Long 
Tom could blaspheme you like ole Nick 
and then give you the shirt off his back 
to the tune of the first hard-luck story. 

Well. ''Chuckwalla" is elected mayor 
of the town, and he decides the 
* branch's got to get respectable, so he's 
goin' to wish a church, a schoolhouse an' 
a jail on the folks. He goes to Frisco 
to find a parson, an* sure has a deuce of 
a time getting one. 

One day some guys was tryin' to mob 
a scab. A big husky flashes up an' tries 
to save the poor devil. Relieve me, that 
was some fight, and the husky was gettin' 
the worst of it until "Chuckwalla" 
rescues him. 

They both land in the police station. 
On learnin' that his comrade is a 
preacher, "Chuckwalla" explodes : "A 
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minister? The h — 1 you are! You dont 
fight like one. You're a fightin' bob- 
cat, young feller/' 

"Chuckwalla" gets the young parson 
to come to the church at Panamint, an' 
they all liked him because, somehow, he 
managed to pull all the burrs offen re- 
ligion an' make it as smooth as long 
sweetenin'. 

Say ! that there parson was some par- 
son. I dont care if his real name is 
Dustin Farnum. He can have half of 
my beans and sour dough any day. 

Of course the strait-laced folks were 
scandalized, especially when the parson 
wiped out "Bud" Deming's saloon an' 
gamblin' joint by winning the whole 
place at roulette. 

An' they was so mean they wont let 
the parson have the funeral of Deming 
in the church. Poor Deming was 
stabbed because he wouldn't sell any 
hooch to a drunken greaser. 

Rut "Chuck walla" just shined up an' 
made the whole skinflint outfit take 



notice. He had to use his six-shooter. 
Wheel but that string- faced goodie, 
Absalom Randall, was sore! 

The funeral was held in the church, 
all right, but Randall and his bunch sent 
word to headquarters, and the parson 
lost his job. 

The bunch at Panamint needed the 
parson, an' they needed him bad. Pana- 
mint was jus' like one of the ole minin'- 
towns where you could cultivate a jag 
and pay in gold-dust. 

An' the dance-hall was full of girls ; 
the one named "Buckskin Liz" was a 
beaut ! 

Those places with the glitter an' shine, 
the fever of the music and the women, 
was like a glimpse of paradise to the 
greasy men who lay out in the claims all 
winter. 

Waal, the parson stayed an' opened a 
church of his own in Deming's ole saloon. 
He did more good out there than any 
man who'd hit the trail. 

The rough-and-tumble gang was wild 
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about him, an' I kinder suspect that 
"Buckskin Liz" was sort o' sweet on him 
herself. 

Somehow the church got on fire. Ab- 
salom Randall was in the steeple and 
couldn't get out, an' nobody would risk 
his life to save the ole cuss, but the 
parson was some game sport, an' he got 
Randall out of the steeple an' then had 
to jump for it himself. 

That finished the parson; he just 
cashed his checks an* went over the Great 
Divide. 

I caught myself sniffling like a fool, 
an' the frost-bit scar in my cheek was 
wet. The guy next to me had paper 
an' pencil an' was writin' like mad. 



Then the lights went up an* I blinked 
my way to the door. 

I couldn't find the newspaper guy, so 
I concluded that he mus' have forgot 
about me. Some of the folks was snatch- 
ing pictures from a table, so I grabbed 
a few and hiked down Forty-second 
Street to Broadway. 

I jus' had to stand at the corner an' 
catch my breath, it was all so sudden-like 
— the change from the cactus country, an' 
the mountain splashed against the sky, 
to the loud clang and bang of the infernal 
roarin' city. 

An* I kin still see the camp a-bustle 
an' the cow-punchers an' tin-horn gam- 
blers of the early days. The pictures 
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was so clear they jus' stamped the whole 
thing in my memory. 

So I am goin' to hang around until 
they show the picture at a regular show- 
house, an' then I'm goin' to pack my kit 
an* beat it out West again. 

Sure the blame thing's given me the 
fever, an* I want to be buried out there 
in the big alone where the coyotes howl 
at night. 

My heart's got the hankerin' for the 
granite walls of the mountain heights, 
an' I want to rub elbows with the hardy 
men — the men with the brawn and the 
heart ! 

Yes, I guess I'll be a-beaten it back 
soon — a-beaten it back ! 



HELEN HOLMES AS JUDITH BARRIER IN JUDITH OF THE CUMBERLANDS 
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BEAUTIFUL BASCH 1917 DE LUXE DIAMOND BOOK FREEf 
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HINTS TO THE PLAYERS 

THE KEY TO POPULARITY 



By MARTHA GROVES McKELVIE 



j\\ /my isruy aiore 

DEAN MEDICINE COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wb. 
WILL SEND MY I ^ V I? 

25c book improve Your race 

By Making Faces - for 

10c — atamp* or coin 

This book contains a complete course 

of instructions In Physical Culture for the 
j Face. More than 90,000 persons are fol- 
lowing these Instructions to-day. They 
I will do more to build beauty than all the 
paint and powder in the world, for they 
get right at the root of your facial defects 
and overcome them. Not simple or 
silly* Just physical culture applied to 
the facial muscles; common sense— that's 
mil. If you want to Improve your looks, Mud 10c for this book, to-day, at 
once, while It's on your mind. 

PROP. ANTHONY BARKER 

8123 Barker M**.. HO W. 42od St. NIW YORK CITY 




vanish quickly after applying the pow- 
erfully efficient antiseptic liniment 
Absorbine, Jr. Don't experiment — 
use Absorbine, Jr., first, which saves 
time and money — only a few drops 



pade 
and 
germicide. - Its germicidal properties have been 
verified time and again by competent chemical labora- 
tories and in actual practice. Being a 
germicide makes Absorbine, Jr., a better 
liniment and increases its usefulness. 
Absorbine, Jr. u purely herbal and therefore safe 
to use anywhere. It is a clean, pleasant preparation 
—does not ftain or leave a greasy residue. 
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One of the most discussed ques- 
tions of the day is, "Which is 
most essential to success in 
Motion Pictures — beauty or brains?" 

You hear on several sides the ex- 
pression, "She is pretty, but she caut 
act. I wonder how she continues to be 
so popular ?" And this about a girl of 
whom another said, "She sends you 
away with such a homey, cozy feeling 
in your heart." 

Thinking it over carefully, I have 
come to the conclusion that players 
may be perfect physically, an Apollo 
or Venus — may be splendid in their 
art; but unless they are decidedly 
human, their audience cannot get close 
to them. The press agent who lauds 
beauty and brains usually throws in 
some "human" touch to awaken a 
kinship between the star and the 
audience. 

When we read about Mary Pickford 
visiting the home for crippled chil- 
dren and crying when one of her 
little admirers asked for a kiss, we 
cried with her and -felt friendly and 
close enough to have asked to borrow 
her powder puff, had she been present. 

Now dont smile and say, "Press 
agent stuff!" It may be, but it's 
good stuff; and the key to Mary 
Pickford 's popularity lies in her being 
so very human. 

When a noted star, discussing 
beauty, permitted the statement, 
1 * Quit thinking about the war ; it will 
make wrinkles," to be printed over 
her name, she killed her rising popu- 
larity with me. She is very beautiful, 
very talented, but very selfish. She 
holds beauty as the essential. Where 
was her press agent ? 

When Maxine Elliot returns from 
her errands of mercy at tfce front, 
where the man she was to marry died 
a hero, she will not need a press 
agent. 

I knew a woman once who would 
not cry at her husband's funeral be- 
cause it made her look so hideous. 
How many of you think a woman of 
this caliber could be popular ? 

Please give your public credit for 
the brains essential both on and before 
the screen and dont imagine that they 
derive any great pleasure from the 
mere looking at beautiful you.. 

When Mary Pickford does the most 



awkward things, gets her face dirty, 
her hair touseled and appears in rags, 
she is most appealing to her audience. 
Many a swain says, "Gee! she's 
pretty, no matter how she looks." 
And this is true. It is also a fact that 
Mary Pickford does not look any 
prettier than the average girl when 
she is dragged in with a dirty 
face and unkempt hair. So it must be 
that the beauty comes from within. 
It '8 the Mary "inside" that people 
love. 

The American public recognizes 
beauty and brains, but it is intelligent 
enough to look further, and it wants 
to know the real (not reel) you. It 
questions your heart, and if the an- 
swer is "human" it loves you. So se- 
lect your press agent with care. There 
is a decided difference between the 
"love route" and the "admiration 
route" to popularity. The formef is 
the surer and the quicker. 

Dont climb on a pedestal of reserve 
and mask expression with facial 
beauty. 

Dont cover your heart with a coat 
of indifference to your audience, and 
we '11 boost for you. 

Not one of you ever reached the top 
round of the ladder of fame without 
being aided by some one less talented 
who stood at the very bottom rounds 
and encouraged you in the climbing. 

You know some one has to hold the 
ladder* The audience supports the 
bottom rounds of the photoplay ladder 
— they are called "admiration" and 
"enthusiasm." Wouldn't it be fatal 
to some of the climbers if these two 
rounds gave way ? 

And so every time you stop in your 
climbing to help some one else, every 
time you stop to shed a tear for an- 
other's sorrow, every time you show us 
the human side of you, we people at 
the foot of the ladder will take a 
fresh grip and boost so hard that you 
wont miss the time that you tarried in 
forgetfulness of self. 

You'll be at the top of the lad- 
der before you know it and will 
have found by the way the key to 
popularity. 

As Margaret Anglin says, "It 
seems to me that it is better to be 
supremely human than to be rigidly 
exact." 
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80 

Players' Portraits 

FREE 



How would you like to start 
a scrapbook or album of Motion 
Picture players' portraits? Here 
is your opportunity. 

With a year's subscription to the 
Motion Picture Magazine, $1.50 
($1.80 for Canada, $2.50 for New- 
foundland and Foreign), or Motion 
Picture Classic, $1.75 ($1.80 for 
Canada, $2.50 for Newfoundland and 
Foreign), we will send you FREE 
fine, attractive, unmounted 4j4 x & l A 
rotogravure portraits of eighty of the 
leading players. 

Below you will find a list of the 
portraits included in this offer. They 
are not for sale and can be obtained 
only by subscribing to the Motion 
Picture Magazine or Motion Pic- 
ture Classic. Just mail coupon below. 

If you desire a scrap-book or album 
for mounting these portraits, we will be 
glad to quote you prices on application. 

Lillian Gbh Ethel Clayton 

Mabel Normand Carlyle Blaokwell 

Dorothy Glen M elite Klnn 

Bessie Barrlseale Muriel Ottrlehe 

Norma Talaadoe Jane Gray 

Douglas Fairbanks Franeot Nelson 

Mae Bosch mm t Marguerite Court* 

William 8. Hart Ruth Roland 

Louise Glaum Annette KeJIermann 

Fay Tlaehor Frltale Brunette 

Bffile Burke Mary Fuller 

Viola Dana Mary Miles M Inter 

May Allison Pearl White 

Beverly Bay no Orml Hawley 
Francis X. Bushman Edwin August 

Harold Lookwood Kitty Gordon 

Mine. Petrova Mae Murray 

Valll Valll Blanche Sweet 

Mrs. Sidney Drew Anita King 

Sidney Drew Wallace Reld 

Jaekle Saunders Fannie Ward 

Virginia Pearson Cleo Rldgely 

Kafiilyo Williams Marie Doro 

King Baggot Vivian Martin 

Henry B. Walthall Dustln Farnum 

Charles Chaolln Myrtle Stedman 

Beatrix Mlehelena Lenore Ulrleh 

Earie Williams Edna Geodrleh 

Frank Morgan Mary Plckford 

Huntly Gordon Marguerite Clark 

Anita Stewart Pauline Frederick 

Lillian Walker John Barrymore 

Leah Balrd Owen Moore 

Dorothy Kelly Virginia Narden 

Lucille Loo Stewart Theda Bara 

Charles Rich man Bessie Eyton 

Jewell Hunt J. Warren Kerrigan 

Alice Joyce Edna Mayo 

Peggy Hyland Helen Holmes 

Alloc Brady Clara Kimball Young 

M. P. PUBLISHING CO. 

175 DUFFIELD ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

COUPON 

Gentlemen : — Enclosed please find 

for which send me a year's subscription to the 

{&&: R^&S^.nd the 80 portraits mec- 
turned above. 
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Address 
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TRADE T MARK 

Cork, Transformations, Switches, Pompadours, etc. 

WIGS FOR KEN AND WOMEN 

WRITE for FREE CATALOG of newest 

FIFTH AVENUB STYXB 

GUARANTEED HAIR GOODS 

AT LOWEST IMPORTERS PRICES 

FRANCES ROBERTS CO. 
100 Filth Avenue Devt. 222. New York 




FOR SALE 

A FARM 

at Spring Valley, Rockland County, N. Y., 

consisting of 147 acres, including house, barn and 
other building6, 2 apple orchards, 12 acres of wood- 
land, with stream running through property. 

Spring Valley is 82 miles from New York City, 
7 miles west of Nyack and 7 miles east of Suffern, 
and is reached by the N. J. Sc N. Y. R. R. and 
a branch of the Erie R. R., affording 85 trains 
daily to and from New York. The railroad rates 
are, excursion $1.30, monthly tickers $9.45. 

The atmosphere of Spring Valley is dry and 
invigorating, and persons affected with bronchial 
trouble obtain much relief in this part of the country. 

Spring Valley has a High School which is fully 
up to the standard in every respect, also National 
Bank, Churches of every denomination, Tennis 
Club, Athletic Association, Royal Arcanum, Odd 
Fellows, Masons, Red Men, and Foresters, etc. 

Spring Valley entertains more summer boarders 
than any other town on the line of the N. J. Sc 
N. Y. R. R. and is becoming the choice over 
all other localities as a place of residence. 

Terms on request. Address : 



GEORGE F. 

61-67 Navy Street, 



HERRINGTON, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 



Women! 

We have positions open at $12.00 to 
$25.00 per week for Beauty Specialists. 
Never have such opportunities existed. 

Right now if you were a graduate of the 
famous Marinello School of Beauty Culture, you could 
be earning $15 to $25 weekly in a pleasant position. 

Thousands of Marinello graduates today 
either own prosperous Beauty Shops or have perma- 
nent high salary posit ons. Not one is out of work. 
We positively guarantee to secure a good position 
for you the day you qualify. 

Beauty Culture offers you a great oppor- 
tunity. M illions are spent yearly for beauty treatments. 

The Marinello School is the largest in the 
world. Beauty Culture is taught here in all its 
branches on scientific, thorough, advanced methods. 

Mail Coupon NOW! 

YOU can learn the Marinello system and step into a 

Baaaaaaa lucrative position. Mail coupon for trv f*. t«, 
% ^ eaay tuition fo« ami atorlex of Marinello 
1 Marinello Co.. ^^ bucc«-»<»**. Htart on the road to fr«-e- 

■ Dept.229. Mailers % ^ doni. Independence aud happine** 

■ Bid*., Chicago **^ now. 
\ Please send free, full ^^ Marinello Co., 

■ farts about your Course In ^^ Dept. 229, 

■ Beauty Culture and easy terms. ^^ Mailers Bldg., 

J Name **^ Cbicago 

I Address ^^ 

I City State ^^ 

i. -Vj 



This department is for information of general interest, but questions pertaining to matrimony, relation- 
ship, photoplay writing, and technical matters will not be answered. Those who desire answers by mail, or a 
list of the film manufacturers, must enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. Address all inquiries to "Answer 
Department," writing only on one side of the paper, and using separate sheets for matters intended for other 
departments of this magazine. When inquiring about plays, give the name of the company, if possible. Each 
inquiry must contain the correct name and address of the inquirer at the end of the letter, which will not be 
printed. At the top of the letter write the name you wish to appear. Those desiring immediate replies, or 
information requiring research, should enclose additional stamp or other small fee; otherwise all inquiries 
must await their turn. Read all answers and file them. This is the only movie encyclopaedia in existence. 



Sunny Sammy. — How de do! Alan Hale 
and Creighton Hale are not brothers. Yes, 
you can get ail back numbers of the Classic 
from our sales manager. Viola Dana is with 
Metro. Yep, I am a very good judge of those 
things, and I do think a girl of 18 is too old 
to let her hair hang down her back. She 
should put it up at the age of 17 years, 11 
months, 29 days. Sure, I like melons, straw- 
berries and anything in the line of fruit — 
even hen-fruit. That's how I preserve my 
youth at 74. Thanks. "The Battle Cry of 
War" has just been finished, and from all 
accounts it is going to be a world-beater. 

Clio. — I'll tell you how to pronounce that 
name next time I see you — I cant spell it. 
That Vitagraph has not been released as yet. 
Our Editor is his own grammarian and 
speller. He spells kissed kist, he leaves out 
the apostrophe in don't, and he does not 
require an "or" after whether. 

Florence E. G. — No, the goat in "Hulda 
from Holland" did not really die. He is a 
fine actor and was just pretending. I have 
had sweethearts, but never a wife. A sweet- 
heart is a bottle of wine, whereas a wife, I 
am told, is a wine-bottle. Earle Williams 
has gray eyes. I dont know just who holds 
the heavyweight championship of the screen, 
but I'll bet on Fatty Arbuckle. 

Syzyoy. — Gordon Griffith was the boy in 
"Ben Blaire." Horace Hollacher was Yacob 
in "Hulda from Holland." There is no Jack 
Ford in "Peg o' the Ring." They are broth- 
ers. Yours was very scholarly. 

Peter B. — Remember that everybody 
knows something that you dont Bryant 
Washburn and Evelyn Greeley in "The Help- 
ing Hand." E. H. Calvert and Eugene 
O'Brien in "Lieutenant-Governor." Edna 
Mayo and Bryant Washburn in "Despair." 
W. Castelet was Matilda, Charlotte Mineau 
was Rose and Leota Chrider was May in 
"Bunch of Keys." Nell Craig and Sheldon 
Lewis were the leads in "Business Rivals." 
G. M. Anderson and Ruth Saville and Lee 
Willard in "The Man in Him" (Essanay). 

Brunetta, 17. — Corinne Grant is not play- 
ing now. No, dont send letters for her here 
— I dont know where she is. Marie Wal- 
camp was the girl in "John Needham's 
Double." Thanks for the suggestion. 

Martin T. B. — Mabel Normand was born 
in Atlanta, Ga., 22 years ago. She is beauti- 
ful and versatile, as you all know, and a 
fine swimmer and horseback rider. 

Melva. — You should not call Nature, God, 
nor God, Nature. Nature is but a name for 
an effect, whose cause is God. How about 
Clara K. Young? Every ten days we give 
the Editor a lot of typewritten sheets con- 
taining notes of what our readers want and 
what they dont like. We get these facts 
from the thousands of letters that come in. 
In that way he can keep his finger on the 
public pulse. 

Albert Roscoe Admirer. — So you want 
Harold Lockwood to exchange leading 
women with Francis Bushman. I haven't 
the height of Mary Miles Minter and Mar- 



jorie Daw just now. They are growing so 
fast that I cant keep up with them. 

Melba H., Brooklyn. — Yes, Annette Kel- 
lermann hap been giving free swimming les- 
sons. Her articles have appeared in several 
hundred newspapers and you can find out 
about them by writing to the William Fox 
Film, Company, J30 W. 46th St, New York. 

Everetta. — Nosce te ipsum. Vivian Mar- » 
tin is with Morosco. Well I'm glad I'm 
some sort of amusement to you. Have 
never been a teacher nor a clown. There is 
not a funny bone in my body — not even a 
funnybone. Come again. 

Margaret A. — No, Donald Hall is not with 
Vitagraph. 

F. W., Portland. — I attribute the decline 
of melodrama and the "thrillers," to the 
perilous stunts done in comedies nowadays. 
An audience is no longer impressed while a 
melodrama is working up to its big thrill. 
Half-a-dozen just as good "perils" are pulled 
off in a two-reel comedy in less time. 

Ri'th G. F. — Maurice Costello was born in 
Pittsburg, in 1877. Mary Pickford's picture 
in May, 1916, and another in this issue. 
Pearl Wliite with Path6, Hughie Mack with 
Vitagraph, Ruth Roland with Balboa, Bev- 
erly Bayne with Metro, Jackie Saunders 
with Balboa. 

Edna H., Brooklyn. — Of course I like you. 
Lillian Walker was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on April 21st, 1888. Swedish parents. She 
was educated in public schools and at Eras- 
mus Hall High School. She is a blonde, and 
has light eyes. She is an excellent swim- 
mer, a good rider, drives her own automo- 
bile, and she is nicknamed Dimples. 

Lawrence S. C. — Thanks for the drawing. 
Looks just like me. Yes, that was a re- 
issued Biograph. Bessie Love usually plays 
opposite Douglas Fairbanks. Be patient and 
you will get it. 

Katherine P. — Now see here, Katherine, 
you must be more explicit. "Peggy" was 
taken in California. 

Dean. — No to your first. You never can 
tell. No, Arthur Johnson was never mar- 
ried to Lottie Briscoe. I think Winnifred 
Greenwood is still with American. Both 
players you mention have first husbands, 
seconds also. Louise Lovely was Bettina. 
Alcohol boils at 174 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
mercury freezes at 40 below zero. 

Fan. — Nellie Anderson is the mother of 
Mary Anderson, both with Vitagraph. That 
player was only an extra. Mary Anderson's 
picture in November, 1915. Thomas Holding 
will co-star with Kathlyn Williams. 

Elbe. — Daphne Wayne was the fictitious 
name for Blanche Sweet Webster Campbell 
is with Lasky — his first appearance will be 
opposite Blanche Sweet. Richard Neil has 
joined Metro. Edna Hunter has joined 
Clara K. Young Co. 

Ellen F. — 'Hulda from Holland" was the 
last Mary Pickford play. So you think she 
is the only player. Nay, say not so; I know 
several others. 

(Sixty) 
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Josephine M. T., Racine. — Robert Conness 
played in "The House of the Lost Court" 
(Edison). So you think the Gish sisters 
dont know how to handle their feet and 
arms. Gadzooks, zounds, and prunes! 
What do you expect for ten cents? Dont 
they handle everything else to perfection? 
Give their feet and arms time! 

Melva.— Again, child? You think Louise 
Lovely and Mary Pickford resemble each 
other, also Mabel Normand and Fay Tincher. 

Esther, Niagara Falls. — Pretty nice in 
your city now. I am not sure about the re- 
turning good for evil theory. Why compen- 
sate evil the same as we compensate good? 
Why not reward good with good, and evil 
with justice? 

Willie, 14. — Warren Oland was Pierre in 
"Eternal Question" (Metro). Marian Swayne 
was Marjorie in "Tortured Heart" (Fox). 
Hattie Burke was Hope in "Sins of Men" 
(Fox). What did June Caprice ever do to 
you that you dont like her? 

Viola R. — Send in a stamped, addressed 
envelope and I will send you a list of manu- 
facturers. Yes, I will tell the Editor you 
want a picture of Olga Petrova in the 
Classic We have no pictures of her now. 

Billie. — Wheeler Oakman was Broncho 
Kid in "Spoilers." Several of the regular 
New York theaters are showing Moving Pic- 
tures exclusively. Naomi Nichols was the 
Spanish girl in "The Ne'er Do Well" (Selig). 

Dabnet B. — All right, have your way 
about it You seem to think that there is 
no other company but Triangle. Many 
things torment me that only vex other peo- 
ple, but I try to boil within and not boil 
•ver. I do not know the size of Farrar's 
skoes. 

Claire M. — John Steppling has joined Uni- 
versal as a director. Dorothy Greene's fa- 
vorite color is purple, and to prove that it 
is not an affectation she has a peacock for a 
pet which she houses on the roof of the 
hotel in New York where she lives. Claire 
Whitney is still with Fox. She sometimes 
reminds me of Mary Pickford. 

S. Frank M. — Mr. Harrington is well, 
thanks. Of course I smoke. Yes, it is true 
Lottie Pickford is married. 

Clio. — Congratulations! So you are still 
in your teens. I was too, once. Three tea- 
spoonfuls equal one tablespoonful of liquid, 
and four tablespoonfuls one wine-glass. 

WiLMA S. — It's not generally known, even 
by publicity men, that Charles Ray, Ince- 
Triangle's popular juvenile lead, was a 
chauffeur oi_!y a few months a x Good 
work, say I! I am proud of his rapid and 
deserved rise. 

Madeline J. M. F. — Djelma was not cast in 
"Under Two Flags" (Fox). 

R. B. — They do say that Jackie Saunders 
is the Maude Adams of the screen, Edith 
Storey the Sarah Bernhardt, Henry Wal- 
thall the Edwin Booth and Douglas Fair- 
banks the Joseph Jefferson. Florence Reed 
is with the Arrow Company. Achilles was 
a hero in Homer's Iliad and was slain by 
Paris by a wound in his heel, his only 
vulnerable part. 

Judith. — There's misery in want, and 
danger in excess. Hence, let's get just 
enough and no more. Lillian Gish certainly 
makes a fine Egyptian goddess. Mae Marsh 
is the "Little Liar" and Louise Glaum the 
"Wolf Woman." Bueno is Spanish for good, 
and bourne is Anglo-Saxon for stream. 

Socrates. — No, I cannot give yon a list of 
licensed women aviators. You might think 
I am a chicken-hawk. I know, however, 
that Grace Valentine, of Metro, has been 
granted an aeroplane license. Lamar John- 
stone was Gerald and Thomas Chatterton 
was Lieutenant Hope in "The Secret of the 
Submarine." 

(Sixty- one) 
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A Wonderful Offer 

A Beautiful Reproduction in Colors of a Great 

Painting of a Prominent Photoplayer Will Appear 

Hereafter in Every Issue of the 

Motion Picture Magazine 

How would you like to possess a really fine artistic painting 
of your favorite player — a painting that is not merely a hand- 
colored photograph such as the market is flooded with, but a 
genuine work of art by a great artist ? 

Next to the original painting, wouldn't you like to have a 
wonderful art reproduction in all the harmony and brilliancy 
of color to be found in the original? 

The covers of the Motion Picture Magazine and Motion 
Picture Classic, which were reproduced from paintings by 
Leo Sielke, Jr., who is the greatest artist of this kind in 
America, have attracted widespread interest and admiration. 

Other publishers have complimented us on their excellence, 
and thousands of our readers have written, asking for copies. 

These portraits are reproduced by the so-called offset 
process", which gives a soft, pleasing effect, hard to distinguish 
from the original painting. 

A Painting Reproduction Free 

Now, we are going to give each and every one of our 
readers the opportunity to secure copies of these lifelike, 
brilliantly colored portraits FREE. 

Beginning with the January number, each issue of the 
Motion Picture Magazine for several months will contain 
on its inside back cover one of these reproductions, without 
any printing on it, except the artist's signature. 

They will be in such form as to be easily cut out, mounted 
or framed, for parlor, library, den or picture-album use. 

You will want these pictures. You will want a whole set 
of them. The original paintings from which they were made 
are valued at $100 each, these reproductions at 25 cents — thus 
you will be getting 40 cents' value with each issue of the 
Motion Picture Magazine for 15 cents. 

Be sure to place your order with your newsdealer now for 
the January and succeeding issues, or better still, to make sure 
of getting every issue containing these portraits, mail direct 
to us your order beginning with the January number — 30 cents 
for two issues, 50 cents for four issues, and a dollar bill pinned 
to your letter will entitle you to eight issues of the Magazine 
or four issues each of the Magazine and Classic. 

Thousands of orders for copies of the Magazine containing 
these portraits are sure to come, so dont delay, but get your 
order in ahead of the rush. 



M. P. Publishing Co. 

Publishers of the MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE and CLASSIC 



175 Duffield Street 



Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Marion Tee Tee. — Do not Idolize too 
much. A player isn't a hero just because he 
takes a brave part in a picture. 'Tis said 
of Jack Girondo, Thanhouser's "brave man," 
that when he goes fishing he is afraid to put 
worms on his own hook because he's afraid 
of the wigglesome worms. 

Dolph. — You may be right — love may 
exist without jealousy, but this is rare; 
jealousy may exist without love, and this Is 
common. However, I would advise you to 
be careful. 

Elsie, Toronto. — Thanks, I am getting 
along nicely in my hallroom. I don't have 
many visitors. Yes, I sleep well nights, and 
why shouldn't I with my tummy full and 
my conscience clear? Crane Wilbur leaves 
Horsley and is at liberty. 

Clio. — What, again! Claire Anderson was 
the wife in "Bathtub Perils." Myrtle Lynd 
was the other girl in "Pills of Peril" (Key- 
stone). No, that's so. We didn't hear much 
of "Tillies Tomato Surprise" after it was 
released. 

Frankie T., Memphis. — So you like the 
Classic better than the Magazine. We have 
a beautiful painting of Lillian Gish, and the 
Editor may use it on the cover some day. 
As a rule, we know better the needs of our- 
selves than of others. To serve ourselves is 
economy of administration. In 1912 H. C. 
Parker scaled Mt. McKinley to within 300 
feet of the top and made a complete series 
of maps of the territory. 



Charles T. B., Watertown. — Jane Wolff 
is with Lasky. You cant expect to be happy 
and not work. Idleness is happiness' worst 
enemy, so get busy like I am. 

John T. D., Long Island. — Cleo Madison 
played in "To Another Woman." Margarita 
Fischer signs up with Mutual again. Alfred 
Vosburgh and Vivian Rich in "The Holly 
House." Yes, William Russell is the "Man 
Who Would Not Die." 

Irene T.,. Utica. — You refer to Mae Marsh, 
the eighteen-year-old girl, whose successive 
screen appearances have won her the praise 
that has made her famous; flv^ feet threo 
inches in height, and very slightly built. 
Her eyes are dark gray, and beyond their 
serious depths amusement seems eternally 
on the alert. She has beautiful auburn 
hair. 

Barbara B., Seattle. — Henry Leone, Fox, 
is the only Turkish actor either on screen 
or stage in the United States, but it stands 
to reason, now that the Sultan has gone to 
war, that there are lots of Turkish actresses 
in cut-up parts. Priscilla Dean was Nita 
and Eddie Lyons was Eddie, Lee Moran was 
Lee in "A Silly Sultan." 

Frederick T. — "The Fall of a Nation" re- 
leased thru V. L. S. E. Betty Howe is with 
International. Anna Nilsson with Ivan. 

Willie, 15.—- Delighted! Gilbert Rooney 
was the w r ard in "Ambition." Edward Bren- 
nan was Peter in "The Quitter" (Metro). 
You were. 



THE MORLEY CO., Pi*. 792, Perry Bldg., Phil*. 

We Straighten 

Crooked Spinee 



Either Yourself or Your Child at 
Home, Without Pain or Incon- 



?► _„_ 
I torturing plaster casts or braces, 
and be easy and comfortable. 
Each case treated individually 
and especially. Over 25,000 
k people are now well and happy 
U who would have been hopeless, 
W\ helpless cripples for life if we had not 
^^ relieved them. 
^M Wo gaarantoo aboolato satirfac- 
V tion or money rmfundmd, and w 
wm *Hvm yoa 30 day' fr— trial. 

Little Eddie Rozelle's father writes. "My little son 
now plays and romps with other children. Before he 
had to walk with his hands or his knees." 

Fourteen years aw> G. W. Johnson, of Newark Valley, 
N. Y., wrote us that he had tried plaster casts and was 
then wearing a heavy painful steel brace. He had spent 
over $3,000.00 without permanent benefit. We gave him 
quick relief and he has had no return of his trouble and 
has not needed any assistance of any kind in twelve years. 
We may easily do as much for you. Our price is reason- 
able and we make no charge unless you are absolutely 
satisfied. We have helped over 25,000 people by matt. 
Doctors in every state recommend us and work with us. 
Write today giving a full description of your case and we wOi 
tell yoa how yoa may receive the benefit that has been given to 
many others. It costs yoa nothing to know. We will send yoa proof. 

Philo Burt Manufacturing Company 

K-299 Odd Fellows Temple Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Extra! Extree! When this appears in print, Billie Burke, of "Peggy" and "Gloria's 
Romance" fame, will have joined the sorosity of young mothers. Baby's name, 
birthday, biography, number of toes and other vital statistics will follow. 

Lucille Lee Stewart, Huntly Gordon, her leading man, and Ralph Ince have just 
returned to Bayshore, L. I., after an extended vacation tour thru Canada and along 
the West coast. Personal appearances of the stars were made in Montreal, Seattle 
and San Francisco theaters. 

Owen Moore and Marguerite Courtot have agreed to kiss and make up. Their 
make-up will be for a oal masque and "Their Kiss" is the title of their latest play. 
Said osculation from an unknown kissee is so honeyed that Owen chases its sweet- 
ness thru five hundred scenes before he can extract another. 

Here is great news — with a string to it. We can state authoritatively that 
Marguerite Clark has not yet fully made up her mind to go on the stage again. She 
may, and then she may not, remain in pictures. If you want to gamble, lay odds on 
the presumption that she will still be with us. 

Devotees of Marin Sais and True Boardman will be tickled to death to hear that 
"The Girl from Frisco" has lengthened her life from fifteen to twenty-five episodes. 
It will, no doubt, double her perils and prolong her wedding engagement, but dont 
fear but that she'll get the solitaire in the end. 

Watch out for the English invasion! Vitagraph announces "The Firm of Girdle- 
stone," by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, in which Edna Flugrath will support Charles 
Rock, a popular English player, and after that comes "Caste" with Sir John Hare and 
Peggy Hyland in the leads. 

Henry Murdoch has deserted Ivy Close, the Kalem comedienne, as she is on her 
way to England for a three months' leave of absence. The cant-be-knocked-about Henry 
has joined the riotous Ham, Bud and Ethel family. 

Sidney Olcott has resigned from the directorial staff of Famous Players. During 
his meteoric career, Mr. Olcott has directed such noted actresses as Gene Gauntier, 
Mary Pickford, Marguerite Clark, Hazel Dawn, and latterly Valentine Grant Wel- 
come to a bigger and broader career, if possible, Mr. Olcott! 

There is safety in numbers for Viola Dana in her forthcoming picture, "The 
Gates of Eden." Three well-known leading men will support her — Edward Earle, 
Bob Walker and Augustus Phillips. And still they say that actors are sometimes 
sued for non-support! 

While on their way to film some outdoor scenes near Mineola, N. Y., Lillian 
Walker and her director, Wilfred North, recently met with an automobile accident, 
the car turning turtle and pinning its occupants under it. They were rushed to the 
Mineola Hospital, and Miss Walker was most fortunately able to leave after a few 
days' treatment. Director North is still confined, suffering with several fractured ribs. 

And now for the monthly "Dan Tucker." "Gentlemen to the center! Ladies join 
hands!" Paul Panzer has side-stepped from the Universal to the Monmouth corner. 
Harry Carey has fox-trotted likewise to Fox, and Marshall Neilan has one-stepped 
from Selig to Famous Players. Madge Kirby pirouettes from Vogue to Universal; 
Ormi Hawley swings across from Metro to Fox, and Mary Alden, not to be out of 
step, glides from Triangle to Famous Players. "On with the dance; let joy be 
unconfined!" 

Little Bobby Connelly — bless his baby soul — has become the hero of a novel now 
on public sale. The book is entitled "Sonny Jim," and is illustrated with Little 
Bobby's pictures in the role that he made famous. 

Geraldine Farrar has bidden good-by to the shadow stage for the nonce to make her 
reappearance in grand opera. After the completion of "Joan of Arc" in the Lasky 
studio, her fellow players gathered around the famous diva and presented her with a 
farewell gift in the shape of a kit of bureau silver. 

Jack Kerrigan and his new leading woman, Edith Johnson, will shortly be seen 
in "The Pirates of Panama" from the William McLeod Raine novel. It is a modern 
story, laid in Uncle Sam's turbulent little adopted possession, the Canal Zone. 

Our readers can be no more astounded than we are to learn that Mary Pickford, 
Henry Walthall, Blanche Sweet, Lionel Barrymore, Mae Marsh, Lillian Gish, Robert 
Harron, Wilfred Lucas and Dorothy Bernard are all about to appear for the Biograph 
Company. Their pictures are reissues of the palmy days when GriflUh and Biograph 
had a corner on stars. If you are once great in pictures, the ghost of your greatness 
will always haunt you. 

Bessie Barriscale is fleeing to New York for a vacation. She avers that she is 
going to put in every minute of her time on "window shopping" and a tour of the 
playhouses. 

William Russell, American's sterling star, may be lost to the picture field for a 
season, as he is seriously considering starring in a stage-play version of "The Man 
Who Would Not Die." 

Sic transit gloria mundi! Jack Kerrigan has announced that he is about to 
renounce all Motion Picture obligations and will enter vaudeville for at least a year, 
playing in all the principal cities. Many of his admirers will now have a chance to 
see him in the flesh, but millions more will miss him on the screen. 

(Sixty-three) 
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The Fine Arts kiddies are having a per- 
fectly scrumptious time of it these days in 
a studio nursery stocked with hobby-horses, 
dolls, Teddy-bears that growl, and mini- 
ature autos that choo-choo. Mrs. Love, 
mother of Bessie Love, is their play mis- 
tress, and the little ones include George 
Stone, Violet Radcliffe, Carmen De Rue, 
Francis Carpenter, Beulah Burns and Lloyd 
Pearl. 

Helen Gibson, whose absolute fearless- 
ness has furnished thousands of thrills, lies 
in the hospital in a precarious condition. In 
a flying leap from one horse to another, she 
fell between them and barely saved herself 
from death by clinging to the mane of one 
of the animals. Serious internal injuries are 
feared for her. 

Here is another general shake-up. Russell 
Bassett has moved from Famous Players to 
Artcraft; Zena Keefe gives the mit to Fox in 
favor of Niagara Films; Earl Metcalfe also 
plunges over the falls from Lubin; Hoi- 
brook Blinn forsakes World for McClure 
pictures, and Doris Baker scuttles from 
Universal to Fox. Then, too, Nell Shipman 
leaves Fox for Lasky, and from Universal 
Robert Leonard is booked for the same 
route. Edna Flugrath relinquishes Edison 
for Vitagraph, and Tully Marshall skips 
from Fine Arts to Lasky. Myrtle S ted man, 
too, has forsworn Morosco to become a 
Lasky ite. Not to be outdone, Alfred Vos- 
burgh has jumped from American to 
Morosco. 

Sydney Ayers, one of the most prominent 
and best liked actor-directors in Motion 
Pictures, is dead in Oakland, California. Dur- 
ing the course of his long and successful 
career, Mr. Ayers played many leading rdles 
on the stage and was successively with the 
Selig, American and Universal companies. 
He was only 35 years old and a promising 
career was cut short at its height. 

Another well-liked player has also come 
to an untimely end. While motoring from 
the Metro studio to his home at Bay Side, 
L. I., Arthur Hoops was stricken with an 
attack of heart failure and passed away be- 
fore his automobile could reach the hospital. 
Dying in his 46th year, he, too, had many 
successful years to look forward to. 

Vivian Martin had a chance to play a real 
heroine in the taking of her coming picture, 
"The Right Direction." Thru a misunder- 
standing, a troop of cavalrymen rode down 
camera-man Scott, who stuck to his post 
until his machine was wrecked by horses' 
hoofs and he was nearly trampled to death. 
The first to reach the spot was Vivian Mar- 
tin, who extended excellent first aid treat- 
ment to the courageous young man. 

Mary Miles Minter will make her bow in 
early October in "Dulcie's Adventure," a 
"befo' de wan" story, and is now absorbed 
in "Faith," in which it is rumored that 
Margaret Shelby, her sister and long-time 
rival, is playing in her support. 

It is a long time since William S. Hart 
has been seen as a "bad man," but in his 
coming subject, "The Return of 'Draw* 
Egan," he promises to be the baddest yet 

Upon the c6mpletion of his final scene in 
"An Enemy to th3 King," R H. Sothern 
sprang a surprise upon his director, Fred 
Thompson, as well as upon his property-man 
and camera-man, by presenting each of them 
with a Tiffany carved gold ring on which 
was inscribed, "In remembrance of Vita- 
graph days, from E. H. S." 
| Having been released from his long en- 
! gagement in "The Scarlet Runner," Earle 
Williams will now appear much more often 
before his friends in the audience. He is 
now busy in filming a new story by James 
Oliver Curwood, in which Naomi Childers 
will be his leading lady. 
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Over the Studio Tea-cups 

Spoonfuls of Gossip, Flavored with Players' 
Fads and Fancies 

Mabel Normand has been getting her 
pictures in the newspapers with 
scarehead captions, "Clever Crook 
Captured," "Beaten at His Own Game," 
etc. It seems that the fair Mabel was 
held up in the park by a highwayman and 
agreed to give him $20 if he would allow 
her to go home for her purse. The bold 
bandit "fell" for the innocent eyes of the 
comedy star and kept the appointment, 
only to be surrounded by a posse of police. 

Anita King has gone into business and 
she isn't neglecting her screen work either. 
Tho continually exposed to all kinds of 
wind and weather, her complexion is a 
delight to all beholders, and to her friends 
she often gave the recipe for the cream 
which helped to preserve it. And now 
comes the "Anita King Complexion 
Cream" for motorists, with office, typists, 
office-boys, and all that, in Los Angeles. 

Sidney Drew is* forgetful if anything 
else. Sometimes he is so absent-minded 
that Mrs. Drew has to remind him of the 
most ordinary things. On a recent occa- 
sion, the Don Quixote of comedy was 
about to put on a scene, when some one 
placed a calendar on his desk. Drew im- 
mediately clutched his hair, jumped up 
and declared all work off for the day. It 
seems it was his birthday and he had for- 
gotten all about it. A dinner and box- 
party followed for the entire company. 

At last it has come. The downtrodden 
studio extras have gotten together and 
taken steps towards forming an Ex- 
tras' Union. They will probably affiliate 
with the White Rats Actors' Union. 
Among others present at their first meet- 
ing was Clara Kimball Young, who gave 
her check for $50 to the cause and her 
company's check for $100 more. Great 
things are promised — better wages, more 
consideration and the elimination of grasp- 
ing theatrical agents. No strikes have 
yet been declared, but of course they'll 
come, along with the present epidemic of 
strikes, and then we'll have to learn to 
enjoy ex-servant girls and ex-bartenders in 
the minor roles while the strike is on. 

Film stars, just like their stage sisters, 
are begetting a crop of law-suits and a 
special class of lawyers has sprung up to 
handle their cases. Just at present 
Valkyrien, the Danish beauty, is suing the 
Fox Company for alleged breach of con- 
tract, and Lillian Lorraine asks $50,000 
from the World Company because she 
states that an unknown chorus girl played 
the leading role in "Could a Woman For- 
give?" despite the fact that she is adver- 
tised as the star. She also says the pic- 
ture is produced in a "daring and shock- 
ing manner." Film manufacturers for 
their own sake should insist on blind jury- 
men when screen favorites take the stand. 

(Sisty-fiveJ 
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POPULAR PLAYER CONTEST 

Te Popular Player Contest now run- 
ning in the Motion Picture Mag- 
azine is drawing to. a close, and 
some very interesting competition is 
developing. A voting coupon will be 
found elsewhere in this issue of the 
Classic, and we herewith give our readers 
some advance information. For full par- 
ticulars see the December issue of the 
Motion Picture Magazine, out Novem- 
ber 1st. Here's how the leaders stood up 
to September 24th: 

Mary Pickford 186,345 

Marguerite Clark ' 146,100 

Francis Bushman 127,015 

Warren Kerrigan 125,130 

Pearl White 100,865 

Anita Stewart 94,500 

Theda Bara 91,570 

Henry Walthall 87,715 

Edward Earle 86,455 

Wallace Reid 85,535 

Harold Lockwood 81,280 

Billy Sherwood.. . . : 78,690 

William S. Hart 77,550 

Grace Cunard 77,060 

Earle Williams 76,220 

Ruth Roland 74,425 

William Farnum 74,195 

Pauline Frederick 52,735 

Alexander Gaden. 50,765 

Mary Fuller 49,810 

Blanche Sweet 43,705 

Beverly Bayne 48,505 

Dustin Farnum 48,035 

Mary Miles Minter 47,150 

Robert Warwick 45,850 

Crane Wilbur 45,665 

Carlyle Blackwell. 45,155 

Marguerite Snow 42,830 

Nellie Anderson 40,505 

Florence LaBadie 39,115 

Nell Craig 37,790 

Creighton Hale 37,135 

Olga Petrova 36,255 

Norma Talmadge 29,885 

Mary Anderson 29,435 

Clara K. Young 28,190 

Edna Mayo 27,645 

Francis Ford 27,585 

Bryant Washburn 27,460 

Ella Hall 26,980 

Cleo Madison 26,965 

Antonio Moreno 26,955 

Lillian Gish 26,915 

Edith Storey 26,910 

Charles Chaplin 26,720 

Marguerite Courtot 26,480 

Douglas Fairbanks 25,240 

Harris Gordon 24,720 

Alice Joyce 24,420 

Cleo Ridgely 23,910 

Romaine Fielding 23,565 

Tom Forman 23,465 

House -Peters 22,830 

Mae Marsh 21,960 

Kathlvn Williams 21,935 

Edward Coxen 20,480 

Henry King 20,465 

Herbert Rawlinson 20,415 

Geratdine Farrar 20,270 

Al Ray 20,110 

May Allison 17,185 

Dorothy Gish 16,830 

Anna Little 16,440 

Lillian Walker 16,165 

Thomas Meighan 16,055 

Naomi Childers 15,805 

Ruth Stonehouse 15,800 

Owen Moore f. 15,760 

Fannie Ward 15,635 

Irving Cummings 15,525 

Marie Newton 15,520 



THE STARS' BEST PICTURES 

MISLED. ASK YOUR FRIENDS 
Yow triKtw sf tin MtowMf ud 75 otlws: 
Thcda Bara Florence La Badie 

Beverly Bayne Mary Pickford 

Francis X. Bushman Anita Stewart 
Marguerite Clark Blanche Sweet 

Mary Fuller Pearl White 

Alice Joyce Crane Wilbur 

Jack W. Kerrigan Earle Williams 

Clara Kimball Young 
Two for lOo, six for 25c, twenty-five for 50c. 
Beautiful 11x14 Hand-Colored Pictures 25o each, $1.85 per doe. 

Cash, Money Order or Stamps. 

R. K. 8TANBURY. Dept. M.-L.. Flatlron Bid*., N. Y. City. 

Send two-cent stamp for folder with list of players. 



Miss Favorite's Family Closet 

Being the Homey Things — Clothes, Nick-nacks, 

Ideals and Home Comforts of My Lady Star and 

His Highness the Leading Man 

Lillian Gish has begged to get away, 
just for once, from her villain-still- 
pursued-the-poor-little-girl roles, and 
in "Diana of the Follies" her wishes have 
been granted. They say that her ward- 
robe will be the most expensive and ex- 
clusive ever shown on the screen. One 
evening gown in particular makes her look 
like an Oriental fire-screen. We cant de- 
scribe it, but it's a concoction of gold cloth 
under black silk chiffon. The lacy stuff 
which hangs from her wrists and elbows 
is appliqued in gold-flowered cloth and 
edged with heavy black beads. 

The "Castle Preparedness Suit," de- 
signed by Mrs. Vernon Castle, is the latest 
film costume that is practical for street 
wear. The skirt is perfectly plain and 
reaches only to the shoe-tops, permitting 
a mannish stride. The coat is cut military- 
fashion and buttoned tight around the 
throat. Then there is a strap of tan 
leather from the bust to the waist, which 
does duty for buttons. The costume is 
completed with a nifty military cap made 
from the suiting and the shoes are dark 
tan with light tan cheviot uppers. 

At a recent dinner of "The Uplifters," 
who are the rocking-chair fleet of the Los 
Angeles Athletic Club, many prominent 
picture-players and directors were enter- 
tained. The ingenuity of the menu de- 
serves mention. Here it is: "Hypo en 
Glasse (Martini Cocktail), A Red Tint 
(Lobster Canape), Fogged Dissolve 
(Mulligatawney Soup), Forest en Minia- 
ture (Celery), Static Berries (Olives), 
Deep Sea Negative (Filet de Sole), As- 
sembled Cut-outs (Beefsteak Pie), Fill 
'em Favorites (Lima Beans), Sun Spots 
(Brown Potatoes), Interiors (Lettuce 
Hearts), Snow Stuff (Ice Cream), The 
Climax (Coffee), Amber Tint (Beer), 
Flare Torches and Smoke Pots (Cigars 
and Cigarets). 

Speaking of tough luck, Anna Luther, 
of the Fox players, was recently ordered 
to appear in a scene which required a 
stunning gown. Miss Luther hurried to 
the dressmaker, and after an all-night 
seance and the investment of $150, ap- 
peared at the studio in a dazzling creation. 
To her horror, she found out that she was 
required to jump into the water in the 
filmy gown. It was utterly ruined, of 
course, and the star was as disheartened 
as she was bedraggled. But every cloud,, 
as well as every dress, it seems, has a 
silver lining, for in her next mail Miss 
Luther received an order on a smart Fifth 
Avenue modiste which brought a gasp of 
delight to her lips and soothed her sar- 
torial anguish. 

Here is a new fad that is taking like 
wildfire. The idea was discovered by 
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Annette Kellermann, and she calls it a 
"flesh photograph." Here is the way to 
produce one: Take one small section of 
"frame" of Motion Picture film containing 
a picture of your favorite. Place this on 
your arm or shoulder next to the skin. 
Take a small brush and moisten with col- 
lodium. Next sit in the sunlight where 
the sun will tan your arm or shoulder all 
except the little bit covered by the square 
inch of film. You will find that Nature has 
printed a perfect photograph of your 
favorite on your arm. It will disappear 
in a few weeks, but if you want to make 
it permanent, coat the picture with a thin 
solution of collodium. Miss Kellermann is 
so enthusiastic over the idea that she will 
be delighted to send any of our readers a 
"frame" of herself. She can be reached 
care of Fox Films, 180 West 46th Street, 
New York City. 

Feeding with Fatty 

(Continued from page 46) 
work in a drama," put in St. \John ; 
"we both' have that blessing-curse 
called a sense of humor. I think Ros- 
coe would try to work gags into 
'Hamlet.' The real essence of work, 
tho, is to take it seriously. Every 
move must be mapped out and timed, 
and when we do a piece of business we 
mustn't let the audience know we are 
trying to be funny. That's what 'gets 
it over.' " 

"Now, Mr. Arbuckle," I said, "for 
the last usual question. Have you any 
hobbies or particular interests ?" 

"No, I dont believe I have," he re- 
plied, negligently rolling a cigaret 
with one hand and finishing his third 
plate of pudding with the other, "ex- 
cept, perhaps, motoring. Al is such 
an enthusiast that he got me doing it, 
too, after I got a car that could stand 
up under me. We do a lot of that out 
home. Outside of that and my dinner, 
I have no hobbies at all." 

"I'll give you a little tip," whispered 
St. John. "He's ashamed to admit 
it, but he harbors a secret passion for 
corn-colored silk shirts." 

"We'll break up this party right 
now!" cried the "chief," indignantly. 
"The conversation is entirely too 
personal." 

What They Thought of Him 

By CHARLES H. MEIERS 

"I dont think much of the manager 
of this theater," said Higgins, after 
scanning advertising slides for fifteen 
minutes before the movie show started, 
and for several minutes between film 
stories. "I dont mind a few of them, 
but he carries the thing too far." 

"I cant tell you what I think of him," 
returned Wiggins; "there are ladies 
present !" 
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The Eternal Quest for Beauty 

(Continued from page 40) 
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and they took surprised counsel 
among themselves. Here was the most 
beautiful young woman in England, 
with a rich, deep, untutored soprano 
voice. She had barery stepped across 
the threshold of womanhood, and there 
was ample time to cage and cultivate 
the songbird. 

Then dawned her second age : beauty 
plus talent and a career. When ripe 
and ready, she was taken before a 
well-known impresario and sang with 
a new eloquence and desire. She was 
engaged, and her newer and broader 
life opened. Ivy Close, the little girl 
of the garden gate, became a head- 
liner in the great English music-halls. 
Her greatest triumphs of all were the 
nights in which she sang in St. James' 
and Queen's, the ne plus ultra of 
British auditoriums. 

At the summit of her career, the 
beautiful songstress suddenly retired 
to her rose-garden in Hants. The 
girl o' dreams, fading under the strain 
of the concert circuit, renounced her 
career to lean on the garden gate again 
and become just Ivy Close, rose- 
gardener and close daughter of a fond 
father. 

Then came the vogue of the silent 
stage in England, and Miss Close was 
sought out by the Hepworth Players. 
For over two years she led her com- 
pany a merry chase in light comedy — 
the palpitating English sort that calls 
for masquerading in boy's togs, day- 
break elopements in aeroplanes and 
flirtative swimming on the beaches of 
Bath and Brighton. From the homiest 
sort of a home-girl, Miss Ivy became 
a mistress of daring stunts — the sort of 
frisky daredeviltry that has endeared 
our own Mabel Normand to us on our 
side of the pond. 

At the insistence of a large public 
following and under capable manage- 
ment, Ivy Close withdrew from the 
Hepworth forces at the end of* two 
years of the most active work and 
started her own studio. Under its 
dashing and beautiful queen, the new 
studio hive prospered ; America began 
to reach out and call for her pictures. 

And then came the war, with its 
consequent calling for millions of vol- 
unteers and the closing down of many 
picture theaters. Among the first to 
volunteer was young Raymond Close, 
a slip of a lad and Ivy's only brother. 
After the first terrible days of Mons, 
in which the English bore the brunt of 
battle, word came that young Ray- 
mond had been seriously wounded. It 
was then that Ivy Close became the 
girl o' dreams again. With her white 
face set somewhere toward the firing- 
line, and on the impulse of her affec- 



tion, she forthwith closed down her 
studio and took the first steamer to 
northern France. What her expe- 
riences were, how her midnight vigils 
brought young Raymond back to life, 
is a sealed storv. But when she men- 
tioned the silent call to the front, the 
wistful, loving light that straggled 
from her eyes showed that she had 
met death, the grim destroyer, and 
conquered him. 

The third cycle of her life has just 
begun, and its setting is among the 
royal palms and orange-blossoms of 
Florida. Her sisterly duty well done, 
Ivy Close has come to America, as 
leading comedienne for the Kalem 
Jacksonville players. When we met 
her the day after her steamer had 
docked in New York, she had just 
passed thru the horrors of the Dublin 
rebellion. As her country seat was 
only a few miles away, there were 
marches and countermarches of gal- 
lant lads down the road in front of her 
villa, and farewell kisses from country 
lassies amid the waving of flags. And 
then came the gray dawn when lads 
were stood up against a blank wall and 
shot down in the flush of youth. 

Her first night in a strange hotel 
was a comedy of errors. Bedroom 
push-buttons are unknown creatures 
in English hotels, and Miss Ivy, after 
explicit instructions, succeeded in 
doing just the wrong thing. In the 
daytime, when desiring a bell-boy, she 
always pushed the button that turned 
on the lights, and at night, when want- 
ing to turn out the lights, she always 
summoned a battery of alert New 
York bell-hops, much to her merry 
confusion and theirs. 

"Speaking of lights/' she said, "the 
lights of the Great White Way were 
simply glorious ! On my first night in 
New York, I lost myself on the 
crowded streets simply trying to bathe 
in the glow of the millions of lights. 
It was wonderful ! When you realize" 
— her voice sobered — "that London at 
present is shrouded in the gloom of the 
grave, that no lights are displayed on 
its most busy streets, and that the 
people grope about like ghosts, you 
will appreciate how I felt on my first 
night in New York." 

And now the little girl o' dreams, 
of sun-shot hair and sea-blue, humid 
eyes, of triumphs and of sorrows, has 
been whirled to that magic and — for 
most of us — mythical Southland, 
where she will soon smile down to 
us from her shadow stage; and be- 
tween-times, you may be sure, the 
garden of roses will bloom as it once 
did in Hants for the little girl at the 
Gate of Desire. 
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Guide to the Theaters 

By "JUNIUS" 

(Readers in distant cities will do well to preserve this list for 
reference when these plays appear in their vicinity) 

Belasco. — "The Boomerang." One of the 
most popular comedies of the year. En- 
tertaining and laughable thruout, exquisitely 
acted and wonderfully produced — it runs 
along like the works of a fine watch. 

Harris. — "Fair and Warmer." An exceed- 
ingly popular farce, full of amusing situa- 
tions thruout, and a laugh in every line, but 
it is not a play for Sunday-school children. 

Thirty-ninth Street— "Very Good Eddie." 
A bright, interesting musical comedy with 
Ernest Truex, who makes it worth while. 

Winter Garden. — "The Passing Show of 
1916." Clever, breezy, artistic, highly di- 
verting musical burlesque, with wonderful 
scenery and costumes, but with very little 
good music 

Geoi M. Cohan' 8. — "Seven Chances." A 
bashful young man has seven chances to 
marry and inherit $12,000,000. His efforts 
to get a wife are excruciatingly funny. An 
excellent cast, with* Carroll McComas, makes 
this bright farce well worth while. 

Astor. — "The Guilty Man." A tense, 
capable and artistic vehicle for its moral — 
a father's responsibility to his illegitimate 
child. Irene Fenwick as the child of a 
Parisian cafe dansant is natural, lovable and 
a supreme artiste. A well-balanced cast and 
refined handling of delicate situations. A 
play that young girls can see, and should 
see. The trial scene might well be improved. 

Shubert. — "Mr. Lazarus." A comedy of 
the better sort, featuring Henry E. Dixey, 
who creates an interesting character in the 
title r61e, but most of the fun is caused by 
the delightful antics of Florine Arnold. 
Tom Powers, well known to picture fans a 
few years ago, is also excellent, as also are 
all the others in the cast. 

Republic.— "His Bridal Night." A farce 
in which the Dolly Sisters, famous dancers, 
get so mixed up that the bridegroom can- 
not tell them apart. Result, several highly 
interesting situations, as you can easily 
imagine. 

Loew'8 N. Y. and Loew's American Roof. 
— Photoplays; first runs. Program changes 
every week. 

Rialto. — Photoplays supreme. Program 
changes every veek. 

Hudson — "Pollyanna." A glad play, after 
the order of "Peg o' My Heart" and "The 
Cinderella Man," intensely interesting and 
beautifully done. A big hit. 

Eltinge.— "Cheating Cheaters." A thrill- 
ing crook play, full of suspense, surprises 
and a few good laughs. Marjorie Rambeau 
and entire company are fine. 



The Mermaids 

By K. A. BISBEE 

A little girl, on seeing the mermaids 
in "Neptune's Daughter," was heard 
to ask: "Why do mermaids have feet 
like fishes?" 



Where the Good Go 

By K. A. BISBEE 

A teacher asked one of her class : 
"Where do good little folks all go?" 

This answer came from a sweet little 
lass: 
"To the Moving Picture show." 
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All authorities agree that the advertising busi- 
ness is today in its infancy and that the skillful 
ad writer is being earnestly sought by business 
men as never before. 

More than three times as many advertisers are 
employing and asking for Powell graduates, com- 
pared with any previous year, and I may add 
that they are often willing to pay considerably 
more than $25 a week at the start. It is nothing 
uncommon for a new graduate to get a contract 
netting $40 or more a week. 

More encouraging still for ambitious young 
men and women is the added fact that former 
students are not obliged to long remain in these 
starting positions. 

For example, Dr. Mackenzie, whose portrait 
and abbreviated testimony are herewith presented, 
shows how Powell graduates are taken into part- 
nerships that result in large fortunes. \ 

This partnership phase of the advertising busi- 
ness has shown remarkable growth. One reason 
is that the trained ad writer is generally the most 
valued employee, and upon his skill depend in ' 
no small degree the success and growth of a 
given business. Another reason is that adver- 
tising enables the ambitious, steadfast student to 
achieve success as rapidly as his worth is proven. 
Red tape and long service are entirely eliminated. 
It is not necessary to serve in the minor clerkships 
and waste years trying to get a hold. The skilled 
ad man in reality commands the situation. 

For instance, a Powell graduate is today Vice- 
President of one of America's great department 
store systems, with branches in Europe and 
America. A few years ago he became my student 
and in four months took his first position as ad- 
vertising manager of the largest department store 
of Hamilton, Ont. You will be interested in what 
lie says about advertising as a vocation, although 
general oversight of his present great business 



has compelled him to turn over the advertising 
work to others. 

Men and women earning anywhere from $1,200 
to $6,000 a year after receiving the benefit of my 
training are in all live centers throughout the 
country. 

My new Art Prospectus, now ready for free 
mailing, is far more than a mere explanation of 
the Powell System, Not only is the whole adver- 
tising situation laid bare, but famous authorities 
give valuable advice to the ambitious wh> have at 
least a common-school education and desire to 
reach the front in the shortest time. 

Why advertising instruction by the true correspondence 
system is far superior to the Inefficient class or lecture 
plans. Is clearly and scientifically demonstrated for the 
first time. The colleges and benevolent institutions 
have given certain preliminary theoretical advertising 
information, but practical advertising instruction and 
skill depend on the exhaustive, expert training as 
given by the Powell System. In this very connection 
you will be interested in the findings of such leaders 
as the Inland Printer, leading type founders, Y. M. C. A. 
directors and heads of the largest national publications, 
who send me students because they know they will get 
the best advertising training in the world. 

But send for the Prospectus today. 

George H. Powell, 66 Temple Court, N. Y. 




_ OR. W. A. MACKENZIE 
S«cy. and Adv. Mgr.. Laks 
m County L»nd Owners' 
Assn.. FruMand Park, Fla. 



DECLINED $10,000 A TEAR 

Dr. Mackenzie's three-page 
endorsement will be found In 
the new Art Prospectus. These 
two extracts will make you 
want to read his complete 
story: "When I enlisted as 
your student. It was the red 
letter day of my existence. I 
finally declined $10,000 a year 
to accept a $250,000 partner- 
ship." Also: "When a young 
man today tells me there are 
no opportunities for success, I 
pity him. Any man with 
some education who will learn 
to apply himself and master 
the Powell System, I believe 
will make an unqualified suc- 
cess in the advertising busi- 
ness." 
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"Out of the 
Wrapping came 
Cleopatra, a 
radiant Vision, 
appealing, 
Irresistible" 

"According to the story, Caesar 
was unwilling to receive her. 
There came ioto his presence, 
as he sat in the palace, a group 
of slaves bearing a long roll of 
matting, bound carefully and 
seeming to contain some pre- 
cious work of art. The slaves 
made signs that they were 
bearing a gift to Caesar. The 
master of Egypt bade them 
unwrap the gift that he might 
see it. They did so, and out 
of the wrapping came Cleo- 
patra, a radiant vision, ap- 
pealing, irresistible. Next 
morning ..." 



The Great Romances of the 
Ashing— "FAMOUS AFF 

Stories That Reveal the Great Part Love 1 

YOURS free — a rare recital of the loves and 
passions of men and women who have made and 
destroyed empires and changed the political maps of con- 
tinents — and, besides this, history itself as well, history as 
revealed behind the scenes, enabling you to understand and 
appreciate as never before how love has ruled kings and kingdoms. 
Whether you read of Mark Antony throwing away 
the mastery of the world in answer to the prompt- 
ings of a woman's will, or of Marie Walewska sac- 
rificing herself to the desires of Napoleon in order 
that Poland might be free, or whether you read of 
Nell Gwyn, the orange girl, and her influence for 
good and bad on gay King Charles; or of the fre- 
quent courtships and pretended love-makings of 
Queen Elizabeth; or the tragic story of Empress 
Marie Louise, or any one of the many stories listed 
elsewhere on this page — no matter which one of 
these stories in "THE FAMOUS AFFINITIES OF 
HISTORY" you may for the moment be reading, 
you feel that at last you are getting the truth and 
are seeing the leaders as they really were. 
Here is a rare recital of the loves and passions of 
men and women who have made and destroyed 
empires and changed the political maps of continents. 
Here are told stories of conquerors who have lost 
empires for love-yof queens who have stooped from 
their thrones for love— of great men who have lost 
fame and fortune for love. 

Here are told 'the stories, true in every detail, of the mad 
infatuations of great men who have lost fame and for- 
tune for the love of woman ; of kings that have incurred 
the odium of their people and cared nothing for their 
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How Will Power Increased 
His Earnings 800 

Followed the Suggestions Found in. a Remarkable 
Book — Let Us Lend Yo\i a Copy — Send No Money 

NOT long ago Wilson M. Taylor, the noted efficiency expert of the Willys-Overland Com- 
pany, loaned a copy of "Power of Will" to a young man of his acquaintance, with the re- 
sult that the fetter's salary increased 800% in less than a year. 

Just think of it — within one year he was making eight times as much money as before he rea'd 
this wonderful book — a book that Mr. Taylor says he wouldn't part with for $3,000 if he couldn't 
get another copy ! 

This is but one more example of the remarkable financial benefit that thousands of men and 
women in every field are securing through the application of the great success-achieving principles 
laid down for the first time in this wonderful book. 
Among the users of "Power of Will" are such men as Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey; Supreme Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, ex-U. S. 
Chinese Ambassador; Lieutenant-Governor McKelvie of Nebraska; 
General Manager Christeson of Wells- Fargo Express Company; As- 
sistant Postmaster-General Britt ; E. St. Elmo Lewis ; Governor Fer- 
ris of Michigan; Governor Capper of Kansas, and many others of 
equal prominence. 

THE KEY TO FORTUNE 

Will Power is the keystone to success. It is the one qualification 
without which accomplishment in life is impossible. Man can accom- 
plish what he wills — if he sticks to his purpose, but without unswerving 
determination he hasn't a chance. The will might well be termed the 
driving force behind the brain. 

Until now the will has been neglected from the standpoint of develop- 
ment, yet it has been fully proven that the will is more susceptible to 
training than the brain or memory. 

If you held your arm in a sling for two years, it would become power- 
less to Kft a feather from lack of use. The same is true of the Will 
— because we don't use it, it becomes scotched and dormant from lack 
of use. Yet anyone can easily develop his will to a wonderful power 
if he but knew how. 
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by Frank Channing Haddock, Ph.D., a scientist whose name ranks with 
such leaders of thought as James, Bergson and Royce, is the first thor- 
ough course in Will Power ever conceived. It is the result of over 20 
years of research and study. Yet you will find every page in the 28 lessons 
written so simply that anyone can understand them and put the principles, 
methods and rules into practice at once with noticeable results right from 
the very start. 

MAY TRANSFORM YOUR LIFE 

The users of "Power of Will" have experienced results through its study which 
border on the miraculous — it has enabled thousands to win out with big plans 
which they have worked on unsuccessfully for years — it has made active men 
of affairs out of pitiable down and outs — it has transformed those who had 
always been the pawn of others into self-confident powerful leaders — it has 
enabled men and women held down by petty fears, by trivial daily incidents, to 
brush them aside as though made of papier-mache — it teaches self-mastery — 
control of appetites and desires, and it has enabled strong, successful men by 
the thousand to accomplish bigger things by giving them even greater power 
to use in their dealings with others. 

No matter what your occupation in life — no matter what your age— "Power of 
Will" can help you by giving you the power to become the dominant factor in 
your every undertaking. It invariably makes dreams come true — as over 
100,000 men and women owners of "Power of Will" can tell you. 
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My Lady's Wardrobe 



alice hollister dollars to peanuts that you wild orgy of shopping, * mabel trunnelle 

are, or you wouldn't be which is the feminine 

reading this. But, before I again become entangled in idea of heaven and a blissful time in general. The latest 

hyperbole, allow me to pass to brass tacks. result of Alice's shopping is what she terms a "dream" of 

Anita Stewart heads the list, wearing a dancing-frock of an afternoon frock, by Russek. The chief ingredients of 

flesh-colored chiffon, with a fascinating skirt of a series of this dream are white georgette crepe and white moire silk, 

wide ruffles. The waist is also of flesh-colored chiffpn, and The georgette crepe forms the basis of the frock, which is 

the satin girdle, which rises in a large point on one side, is made with a slightly raised waist-line. The series of ruffles 
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halt-wreaths ot deep-blue satin Photo by Photopiayers stumo moio i>- wane ruth stonehouse 

roses (Oh, daring Lucille!), lillian west emily stevens 

while the corsage is finished 

with a similar half-wreath. With this frock Miss Burke piece, while the chiffon of the skirt covers silver-spangled 

wears a*small string of perfectly matched pearls, with no satin. The end of the train is finished with peacock feathers. 
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America, to an American college. 
Learn the American ways — the 
American plays — all that is best in 
American drama. Then bring it back 
to your countrymen." 

So you see Japanese fathers aren't 
so very different from American 
fathers, after all. It was a big am- 
bition that he had laid out for his son, 
but it was accepted enthusiastically. 
A few months later, with Mine. 
Yacco* her husband Kawakimi, and 
the child Tsuru, he set sail for Amer- 
ica. San Francisco was chosen as the 
first city in which the noted Japanese 
players appeared, fresh from the Im- 
perial Theater, Japan. They had also 
appeared in the Shintomi Za and the 
Teokoku, principal theaters of Tokio, 
and it was here that Sessue had first 
made his appearance as an actor. 

But the humanitarian city of San 
Francisco objected strongly to the 
stage appearance of a child of eight 
years — it was two years since Sessue 
had first seen the little girl who was 
to mean so much to him in his after- 
life. An old friend of Kawakimi's, 
one T. Aoki, had evidenced quite an 
interest in the child. Hearing of the 
difficulties, he suggested to Kawakimi 
that he adopt the child, caring for her, 
seeing that she was properly educated 
in a way that would befit the daughter 
of one of Japan's bravest samurai — 
a man who gave up his life for his 
country, on the battlefields of the 
Russo-Japanese war. This solved the 
problem effectively, and the child was 
formally and legally adopted by the 
kindly little man. T. Aoki was a very 
famous artist. He had been given his 
B. A. He had been entertained at 
length by Victoria, "England's Gra- 
cious Queen." His works of art had 
been exhibited in the most exclusive, 
aristocratic salons of Paris and art- 
centers of New York. So it was to 
be expected that the child Tsuru could 
not but benefit at his hands. She was 
sent to a convent, her summers, care- 
fully guarded by a French chaperone, 
being spent in travel. 

Years passed. Sessue had entered 
the University of Chicago, and had 
spent the four years of his college life 
translating the best plays of Ibsen, 
Shakespeare, and similar masters of 
classic literature, into his native lan- 
guage. In the meanwhile, watched 
over by the kindly God-of-Things-as- 
They-Ought-to-Be, Tsuru was rapidly 
growing into a slim, lovely woman, in 
the depths of whose dark eyes a 
wonderful country awaited the ven- 
turesome explorer. 

Finally, Sessue started back to 
Japan, to do as his father had bidden 
him, to "give of the best of American 
ways and drama to your own people." 
Mme. Yacco and her husband, Kawa- 



kimi, were also returning to their na- 
tive land, and the crossing was made 
together. During the days of the voy- 
age, Mme. Yacco talked much of her 
lovely niece, foster-daughter of T. 
Aoki, who had grown up amid the 
sunny slopes of California. Sessue 
was politely bored, until, one day, 
Mme. Yacco chanced to display a pho- 
tograph of her niece. And instantly 
the politely bored young man became 
an eagerly interested one. He begged 
for the picture, received it, and thru- 
out the next two years of his travels 
in Japan, introducing Shakespeare 
and Ibsen to most of his countrymen, 
the photograph of the lovely Nip- 
ponese maid was always before him. 
And the God-of-Things-as-They- 
Ought-to-Be smiled slightly. Finally, 
overcome by a restless desire to know 
the girl whose photograph he had 
come to love, he closed his show and 
started for America. But his fame 
had gone ahead of him, and he was 
engaged to. play the leading role in a 
massive feature production of "The 
Typhoon." He found the girl, of his 
heart doing leading roles in Japanese 
and Indian photoplays under Thos. H. 
Ince, and as the days passed, the love 
he had given the photograph was 
transferred to the original. 

But Tsuru had all her native co- 
quetry, combined with a bit that was 
American. And Sessue found his 
wooing anything but easy. Neverthe- 
less, with a perseverance that was 
bound to succeed, he returned again 
and again to the attack. 

And then — that much maligned, sel- 
dom credited "psychological mo- 
ment !" Having a day off duty from 
her own scenes, Miss Aoki graciously 
accepted an invitation to watch some 
of Mr. Hayakawa's, in "The Ty- 
phoon." And — oh, psychological in- 
stant! — the scenes she watched were 
love-scenes — and, as every one who 
has seen "The Typhoon" is sure to 
remember, they are very nice love- 
scenes, and played in a deceiving 
spirit of sincerity. And Miss Aoki 
was jealous! 

That evening, when Mr. Hayakawa 
called, she was more capricious than 
ever. When he attempted to "make 
love" to her, she flung away crossly. 

"You say you love me — yet all the 
time you kiss her," she cried, stormilv. 

And, being wise above a great many 
American men, Mr. Hayakawa recog- 
nized his instant, and grasped it in 
passing. The next moment she was 
weeping out her jealousy and heart- 
hurt on his impeccably clad shoulder. 

The next day each of them de- 
manded four days' vacation, and Di- 
rector Ince, grinning, gave it. They 
were married the next day — an Ameri- 
can wedding, in an American church, 
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with bridesmaids, orange-blossoms, 
Mendelssohn's Wedding March, and 
all the lovely, useless finery so dear 
to the heart of an American girl. The 
guests who thronged the church and 
crowded the house for the reception 
were all American. 

But the next day, in a beautiful 
Japanese club-house, surrounded by 
more than three hundred of their own 
countrymen, including many of the 
highest rank in southern California, 
they were married in their own way, 
when the cups of wine were passed, 
the obi bow was turned — all the Jap- 
anese customs were observed. 

The rest of the vacation was spent 
in a pilgrimage to the tomb of T. 
Aoki, Tsuru's well beloved foster- 
father, in San Diego. 

"If only he could have been with 
us!" she cried softly, as they knelt 
side by side by the tomb of the man 
who had meant so much to her. "If 
only he knew !" 

"I am sure that he does," said her 
husband, softly, as he drew her to 
him. 

Soon- afterwards Sessue was en- 
gaged to play leads for the Lasky 
Company. His charming little wife 
does not work regularly, doing only 
special engagements, as in "Alien 
Souls," released a short time ago. The 
v best picture work Hayakawa has ever 
done has been in "The Typhoon," the 
heavy in "The Cheat" with Fannie 
Ward, and the appealing, lovable 
Sakata, the Jead in "Alien Souls." 
Many of his countrymen objected 
strongly^to his part in "The Cheat," 
believing that he cast a slur on his 
nationality by making the man a 
Japanese. 

"He might have been a Russian, a 
Frenchman, a Spaniard — the nation- 
ality didn't count," he explained ; "the 
man was merely a villain, and a new 
twist was given the scenario by mak- 
ing him a Jap." 

But since essaying the role of 
Sakata — a role which fits his person- 
ality — everybody is pleased. 

They live in a beautiful bungalow 
in Hollywood, an essentially Ameri- 
can bungalow, with American fur- 
nishings and an American bulldog, 
named for the Japanese god of de- 
struction, "Shoji." 

On the Japanese equivalent of our 
own All Saints' Day, which, in Japan, 
is the Day of Souls, they make a pil- 
grimage to the tomb of Aoki. And 
some day they are going to take him 
home, where he may rest beside the 
bodies of his well-loved ancestors. 
And despite their love for America 
and Americans, and the love of 
America and Americans for them, 
they still love Japan and yearn for the 
day when they may return to her. 
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FRANCIS X. BUSHMAN 



Not every actor can be a star, but 
every actor should aim to be 
one in his particular work. 
Without pride and ambition art can- 
not long endure. It is said that the 
star system is passing — that the play 
of today stands on its own merits. I 
cannot agree. There may be fewer 
stars on the theatrical horizon just at 
present than at some past period, but 
is it not possible that our troupes are 
more nearly ''all-star" companies and 
conceal individual excellence by the 
high average? 

The contention that abolition of the 
star system will improve the play and 
make it more agreeable to the average 
audience is poorly founded. If we 
represent the average individual ability 
of a troupe by fifty and mark one of 
the members ninety, the high-class 
man may redeem the play by his indi- 
vidual power — his personality ; but an 
even tone must be a very high tone to- 
win by its evenness. Most theater- 
goers, particularly since the photoplay 
has familiarized the unlearned classes 



with drama, idealize some certain 
actor, and go to see him, confident 
that he will make the play interesting, 
whatever it be. I know a girl who 
would spend a dollar to see Warren 
Kerrigan as Mother Goose. 

This personal adulation is the mak- 
ing of an actor — financially. Regard- 
less of the ultimate effect on the drama 
as an institution, of the star system, 
it is undeniable that the actor individ- 
ually profits by it. Personality counts. 
If you are an actor, be a star if you 
can. 

Personality may be smothered. Po- 
tential genius must have a favorable 
medium for expression. The old- 
stager knows his powers and his 
limitations; he can lift a part to his 
level f but the star whose light is yet 
comparatively dim is wise to make a 
special study of adaptation. Suit the 
part to your personality until you are 
able to suit your personality to the 
part. The power of adjustment grows 
by exercise, but must no* be strained. 

Individualitv is cultivable. The 



The Actor's 
Person 



Health and Strength Are 
of His Mimed 

By L. E. 

words of Lewes are as true today as 
when he uttered them many years ago : 
"People generally overrate a fine 
actor's genius and underrate his 
trained skill. They are apt to credit 
him with a power of intellectual con- 
ception and poetic creation to which he 
has really a very slight claim, and fail 
to recognize all the difficulties which 
his artistic training has enabled him to 
master." 

An actor's individuality, personal- 
ity, stage-presence — whatever that 
quality is that makes him exactly 
what he is — is both physical and men- 
tal. The best conception of a role is 
useless if imperfectly expressed. A 
weak, effeminate man could not by any 
technical skill make a good "Sea-wolf." 
He could depict vindictive brutality, 
true — but not in the way London's 
character did it. A Sea-wolf must be 
a big, powerful, hard-fisted man, with 
a jaw and a voice as big as his shoul- 
ders. This we may term elemental 
expression of the physical. There are 
many others — the magnetism of vigor- 
ous, vibrant health, as seen in a "Par- 
sifal"; the pulsating passion of warm 
blood and a perfect body in a "Cleo- 
patra." Physical health is the founda- 
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tion of personality, its vehicle, ranging 
in force from the brute strength of a 
savage chieftain to the half-ethereal 
caress of purest love. Touching on 
this physical phase, Brander Matthews 
said : 

"Sometimes a playwright beholds 
one of his characters transformed by 
an actor, who charges it with a mean- 
ing and a purpose, a variety and 
• veracity that the author himself did 
not suspect and that he had not con- 
sciously intended. This transforma- 
tion may have been caused by the 
artistic iiisight of the performer, or it 
may have been due simply to his per- 
sonality. Sometimes a part is thus 
transfigured by the physical fitness of 
the actor for the character. For it is 
not only the personality of the actor 
which affects his art; it is also his 
actual person. The tools of his trade 
are the members of his body. His 
hands and his arms, his walk and his 
gestures, the glance of his eye and the 
tones of his voice — these are the im- 
plements of his art; these are his 
chisel and his marble, his brushes, his 
palette and his canvas/' 

Too many actors underestimate the 
possibilities of corrective measures. 
In this day of marvelous surgery, even 
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facial features may be altered. Many 
players suffer ugly handicaps which 
could be easily and safely* removed. 
If you have a nose that hides the rest 
of your face, dont' resign yourself to 
walk in its shadow thru life until you 
have consulted a specialist. If the 
eyes lack strength and expression, get 
at the cause and remove it. Expense 
you cannot afford to consider; your 
appearance is a large part of your 
capital. Surely physical attractiveness 
is an invaluable asset when by it alone 
so many actors have won' success. 

Strength and grace come thru 
physical exercise. Many present-day 
actors have wisely recognized this. 
Such men as Francis X. Bushman, 
William Farnum and Warren Kerri- 
gan — Icings of the screen — study to 
keep their physique at its best. Bush- 
man is an all-around athlete, a sculp- 
tor's model, and one of the best 
wrestlers in the country. He culti- 
vates every side of his physical self, 
and is as graceful as he is strong. 
Farnum's robust manhood and physi- 



cal wholesomeness account in large 
measure for his popularity, and -the 
handsome Kerrigan simply would not 
be Kerrigan without the broad shoul- 
ders, athletic carriage and chivalrous 
spirit. Yes, health and beauty mean 
much to the actor. Theda Bara's 
charms are physical ; her serpentine 
suppleness, her warmth of passion, her 
fire of expression — all come from fine 
physical condition, intense health. 

Naturalness is the essence of indi- 
viduality, and naturalness will not live, 
in the same corporeal citadel with ill- 
health. Nerves, in a pathological 
sense, have no place in an actor's 
make-up. Self-control is the very 
foundation of the histrionic art. For 
the nervous system, if there were no 
other reason, all actors should practice 
outdoor sports. Theatrical work is 
extremely wearing, and the best per- 
formers are most likely to suffer 
nervous breakdown, for the reason 
that they put into their efforts more 
emotion — work harder physically and 
psychologically — than most of us do. 
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"If they dont open that gate pretty 
d — n quick, I'll be goin* buggy," she 
murmured resentfully, then bit her lip in 
vexation. "There now! An' me plan- 
nin' to be a perfect lady ! I'll do it, too! 
Dont I always turn every trick I set out 
to? But, Lord! it's goin* to be a stiffer 
job than pinchin' the crown jools !" 

A clamor of reluctant hinges broke the 
thread of her thoughts. The tall iron 
gate swung slowly open, protesting rust- 
ily at the distasteful task of letting loose 
one of its wards. A man stumbled out 
and stood blinking as tho the dull day- 
light were too bright for his eyes. The 
girl gave a cry of joy, of pain, of 
mother-love and sweetheart eagerness, 
and ran to meet him. 

"Jim!" she sobbed. "Oh, Jim-boy, 
I've waited so long — since four o'clock — 
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"Let's get out of here,' 7 she cried 
shrilly ; "this place gives me the creeps." 

"It's given me more'n the creeps," said 
Jim, grimly, and something in his tone 
sent her glance upward in sudden terror. 
She had not seen him yet clearly, but 
she saw him now, thin, with dark hol- 
lows under his eyes, and cheeks all fallen 
in — her handsome Jim ! And in two 
years they had done this to him! But, 
womanlike, she veiled the dread of her 
soul. 

"You're lookin' fine, Jim — fine!" she 
lied. 

"You cant fool me, old girl," said the 
man, smiling. "I got about ten months 
left in me an' no more. It's here." He 
struck his chest with a great, gaunt 
hand. "I been spittin' blood a month 
now, but dont you fret, Daisy. I'd a 
d — n sight rather die than do any more 



aint goin 7 to do any more time. 7 ' 
She faced him militantly. "Jim, I been 
thinkin' ; let's live straight from now on. 
I got a reg'lar job — ten dollars a week." 
Pride lurked in her tone. "I want to 
be honest, Jim, an' have a little flat some- 
wheres up in the Bronx, with a rubber- 
plant an' a canary. I want — I want to 
be married, Jim !" 

The man gazed at her in utter be- 
wilderment ; then he put out a hand and 
touched the worn sleeve of her gorgeous 
wrap. 

"Aint that — the one I got with the 
money Slim let me have on that last 
haul?" he queried wonderingly. "That's 
all o' two years ago, Daisy. You mean 
to say " 

"I haven't bought any clothes since," 
she nodded, "except a pair of shoes an' 
a rain-coat — marked down. Ten dollars 
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immunity. It's all a wager. Thorpe 
has been boasting that 'no 'con' game 
could take him in the way Chandler was 
fleeced three years or so ago. Perhaps 
you remember how a beautiful, veiled 
widow, who wanted to sell, her husband's 
heirlooms to him, got the heirlooms 
mixed up with a diamond necklace worth 
fifty thousand, and walked off, leaving a 
pile of ten-cent-store junk behind. Very 
clever work it was— — " 

Daisy met his glance calmly. "Seems 
to me I did read about it," she mur- 
mured. Stone chuckled. 

"Well, Chandler got peeved at Thorpe's 
boasting, so he bet him five thousand he 
could find some one to rob him, too, 
within a month. And then he asked me 
to get the job done for him — done suc- 
cessfully. So I sent for you. But maybe 
two thousand doesn't listen good, eh ?" 

Daisy clutched the paper he had given 
her till the knuckles grew white with the 
grip. Jim — Jim — Jim! Two thousand 
meant breath for his lungs, blood for his 
body. She must buy it for him with 
the only talent she had — her knack of 
sinning/% She could not refuse. Love 
urged, but her face was white and drawn 
with pain when, at last, she looked up. 

"I'll do it,"- she said briefly. She 
turned; her steps dragged. "I'll do it; 
but it's tough — it*3 tough as h — 1 !" 

William James Thorpe sat in his office, 
a solid, stolid figure of prosperity and 
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potatoes, unenthusiastically, unimagina- 
tively. For thirty years he had sat at 
that desk, dumpily, with a hundred ro- 
mances, a score'.of tragedies, a dozen 
unwritten chapters of nation's history, 
and king's loves hidden away in his 
cabinets, and dictated dull letters, and 
thought dull thoughts, and lived his dull 
days. But today was destined to be dif- 
ferent — quite, quite different from any 
day he had ever lived. And the difference, 
tho he did not guess it, lay in the charm- 
ing, beautifully dressed schoolgirlish 
young person, who stood at that moment 
before one of the counters of his store 
examining a tray full of diamond rings. 

"But they dont any of them cost 
enough," she was objecting ingenuously. 
"They're the sort of thing any girl could 
afford to own. I want something that 
nobody could buy, except me." She 
leaned forward, round-eyed, dimpling, in 
an aura of violet sachet. "My papa is 
Martin Meloney, the munition man," she 
told the awed clerk. "Just this one year 
he's made two or three million dollars, 
or maybe it's six — I cant remember ex- 
actly — and he's given me five thousand 
to spend on my birthday present. I want 
to spend that five thousand so it'll look 
like ten!" 

"Just be seated a moment. Miss Me- 
loney," the clerk fluttered; "I'll speak to 
Mr. Thorpe himself." 

If Thorpe had had an imagination, he 
might have used it now, as he came for- 
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fussing with the clasp of a maroon velvet 
case he had brought out with him ; "but, 
unfortunately, altho this set looks at least 
fifteen thousand, it costs ten. Ah, isn't 
that a beauty?" 

Somewhere underneath a crow, of 
childish pleasure, and a clapping of girl- 
ish hands, Diamond Daisy gave the 
opened jewel-case the tribute of a long- 
drawn breath of amaze. 

"Oh! how darling dear!" she cooed. 
"But I haven't got only five thousand. 
I'll tell you what!" She sprang up, 
laughing gleefully. "I've got my car 
outside. Mr. Thorpe, you come home 
with me and show the jewels to father. 
I know he'll buy them for me. He never 
refuses me on any day, and on my birth- 
day he wouldn't dare !" 

Ten minutes later the unsuspecting 
Mr. Thorpe found himself seated in a 
closed automobile, opposite an excited 
little figure cooing over the maroon case 
clasped to her breast. Agreeably ex- 
pectant of a pleasant sale, the jeweler 
leaned back on the v cushions and benig- 
nantly surveyed the landscape of the Hud- 
son River and Palisades unrolling thru 
the car-window. It was fully half an 
hour before they drove up a long, wind- 
ing roadway and stopped before a low 
house quite hidden from the road among 
the trees. 

"Here we are!" cooed Miss Meloney, 
jumping out of the automobile. She 
reached up, drew a black veil down from 
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the brim of her girlish hat over her face, 
making her look oddly mature. When 
she spoke to the two husky attendants 
who ran down the steps to meet them, 
her voice had changed as well, from high, 
shrill girlhood to a mellow, sad-timbred 
tone that seemed full of tears. 

"You will have to hold him securely, " 
she told the attendants tremulously. "He 
is very wild this morning. I thought I 
would never get him here." 

To Mr. Thorpe's horrified amazement, 
the attendants promptly seized him, one 
by each arm, and bore him, protesting 
and struggling, up the steps and into the 
hall, where they were met by a bewhis- 
kered gentleman with delight tempered 
by respectful sympathy. 

"Very bad, doctor. He is raving about 
stolen jewels now," murmured the veiled 
lady, applying a handkerchief to her 
shrouded eyes. At this point Mr. 
Thorpe, kicking one of the attendants 
viciously in the shins, cried out, in a 
voice hoarse with rage: 

"Where am I? What does this out- 
rage mean? Where are my diamond 
necklace and bracelets ?" 

"You see, doctor," sighed the lady. 
She then turned to Thorpe, who, in con- 
sequence of his ill-advised kick, was now 
held quite helpless, and actually kist the 
affronted man on one leathery cheek. 

"Good-by, my poor husband," she said 
tenderly. "Try, try, dearest, to get over 
these terrible delusions and come back 
to your loving Emmie !" 

And shq was gone, frantic echoes of 
fragmentary speech floating after her 
anent : "Thief ! Huzzy ! Jewels worth 
a fortune!" 

An hour later the same lady stood in 
a pinched little room in a New York 
apartment house, describing her adven- 
tures for the edification of a haggard man 
in a dressing-gown and a broad grin. 

"It was too easy, Jim !" said Daisy, 
glowing with pride; "not a hitch from 
beginnin' to end. You'd ought to have 
heard your little Daisy spiel like a lady. 
Gee! Supposin' I'd been doin' it on my 
own ! Wouldn't we have made a haul !" 

She opened the case and took out the 
jewels with fingers that loved them. A 
greedy look sprang to Jim's sunken eyes. 

"Aw, Daisy," he whispered, "you'd 
never give them back, would you ? Think 
what they'd buy us, girl! Slim would 
give six thou' for 'em any minute, 
and we could skip out o' this d — n hole 
of a town — go where a man could 
breathe! God! Daisy, with the price o' 
them bits o' cracked ice I believe I could 
cheat the devil yet, and I want to live! 
I'm only twenty-nine; it's too young to 
blink, girl ; we could have good times 
yet " 

"Jim ! Jim !" she besought him. "Dont, 
hon' ; I — I cant, Jim! I would if I 
could, but somehow I — I got to be re- 
spectable! We'll get the two thousand 
and go somewheres, boy. I got to take 
the shiners back to Stone. Thorpe'll be 
breakin' loose any minute now." 

She took up the beautiful stones, lin- 



geringly, regretfully, and then, in sudden 
whim, held the necklace up to her throat. 

"Looker me, Jim," she cried. "Are 
they becomin'? Do I make a good mil- 
lionaire, old man ?" 

The words died in her throat as the 
door was flung suddenly open and Dug- 
gan stood before them, laughing noisily. 

"Caught with the goods on, darling!" 
he wheezed. "When I saw you comin' 
out o' Thorpe's this mornin', I says to 
myself, 'Here's where I hang around 
Daisy's happy home a spell an' see what's 
doinV and here I am. Hand over the 
pretty twinklers, my angel, and come 
along of me." 

Daisy drew a quick breath and glanced 
about the room under veiled lashes. The 
window open, and the next roof only 
three feet away — she could make it 
easilv : she must make it and carrv 
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Over the roofs fled Daisy, down a fire- 
escape at last, dodging into alleyways, 
a hunted thing. Often and often she had 
been pursued thus when she was a fugi- 
tive from the law, but today, the 'maroon 
velvet case clutched to her breast, she 
was a fugitive toward the law, and she 
knew well her only chance of safety lay 
in reaching Stone's office unarrested. It 
was fully two hours later when, lips sag- 
ging apart with her gaspy breaths, she 
burst at last into the Police Commis- 
sioner's office and leaned heavily against 
the door, staring at the scene which met 
her eyes. 

In an armchair sat Jim, sagging in 
every joint of his big frame — Jim, cowed, 
dazed, with a look of awful fear on his 
poor, white, wasted face. There were 
men all about — Thorpe, garrulous with 
the shrill an^er of a dull man : Dtiprpp an . 
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gestures of a mother animal, and flung 
her arms about his neck. 

"Jim !" she cried sharply. "What they 
been doin' to you, hon'?" 

Then, suddenly, she grew quiet; she 
and Jim were creatures caught in the 
envenomed mesh of the law's web. What 
use to struggle? She drew the jewel-box 



into the neck of her gown and took out 
the paper Stone had given her. "He 
hired me to do the trick; ask him." 

"How will that sound at the next elec- 
tion, Cap'n?" purred Duggan. "Better 
get the paper back and tear it up — eh?" 

Stone's glance shifted. He had passed 
a wretched afternoon of uncertainty as 



these jewels back, and I wont lose the 
money, either. I'll just change the price- 
mark on these" — he tapped the case ten- 
derly — "from ten thousand to fifteen. " 

"And now, suppose you two come 
along with me," said Duggan, briskly 
taking a step toward the two flies in the 
web of the great spider. "Your story 
about this being a put-up job'll sound 
pretty phoney to the judge — eh, darling?" 

He laughed aloud in sheer delight of 
his triumph. It would give him the pro- 
motion he coveted, and, after all, ex- 
crooks were fair game. If he didn't get 
them, some one else would. 

"I've got his word I wasn't to be 
touched for it," said Daisy, slowly. Her 
face had gone very white. She reached 
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Jim's thin shoulder. She could feel it 
trembling beneath her touch, and her 
blood took fire. 

"So you're goin' to throw me down, 
are you?" she inquired clearly. "Why, 
even a sneak thief 'ud be ashamed to 
treat a pal like that! You're goin' to 
get us sent up — me who's gone straight 
as a die for two years — Jim as'll die 
in a month in the pen ! We was goin' 
to live clean ; we was goin' to get 
married like reg'lar folks, an' now you're 
figurin' on takin' our chanct away." She 
drew a sjow breath. "Gawd! but aint 
you a skunk, P'lice Commissioner Stone ! 
Me an' Jim here, we're crooks; we've 
took what didn't belong to us ; one o' us 
has done time, but we're more respectable 



than you are, anyhow! We never stole 
a woman^s chanct to live decent; we 
never robbed a sick man o' his chanct to 

get well. Aw, what's the use talkin' " 

-Her voice broke. She turned to Dug- 
gan, with a hopeless gesture, and held 
out her hands. 

"Snap 'em on an* get it over," she said 
felesslv — "I'm done!" 
"No!" 

Stone stood between the girl and the 
indcuffs in the detective's outstretched 
mds. His thick face was congested 
ith shamed blood. "Take your brace- 
ts away, Duggan," he roared, "or put 
m on me! The girl's done nothing, 
's my fault, and, by Heaven! I'll stand 
ie consequences. I was a d — d fool 

► meddle with a rotten wager like that, 
it if anybody here wants to use my 
— d folly against me, they're welcome 
►. I aint goin' to hide behind a girl 
<e this one — square all the way thru!" 

Silence fell over the little office. Daisy 
:rept closer to Jim. Chandler and 
Thorpe consulted in the background, 
hen beckoned to Stone. 

"If there aint any arrestin* to be 
done, I suppose I can go?" growled 
Duggan, swinging angrily on his heel ; 
but Stone's voice swung him about 
igain. The Police Commissioner handed 
lim two slips of paper. 
"Give these to the young lady, Bill," 
e directed. "Our friends here have 
anded over the stakes they put up for 
ie wager for her to take her man away 

> the country, where he can get strong 
ad well." 

"What — give 'em the whole thing?" 
asped Duggan, slack-jawed. "Ten 
iou'! Ten thou' to a couple of con- 
r orkers!" 

The disappointed detective hesitated 
nd looked from one to the other. 
"Do you mean that these guys are to 
et the whole thing, Commissioner?" 
"I mean just that, Duggan," replied 
tone, tartly. "Remove those handcuffs 
nd hand over these checks." 

Duggan sullenly walked over to the 
air, who were now happy in each other's 
mbrace. His crestfallen face was com- 
:al in his defeat, but he removed the 
teel bracelets, stuffed them janglingly 
lto his pocket, planted the two slips in 
)aisy's outstretched hand and turned on 
his heel. 

Daisy looked down at the bits of blue 
paper in her fingers. They -meant life, 
and love, and a chance to be happy and 
respectable ; they meant a little flat in the 
Bronx, with a rubber-plant and a canary. 
$he looked up, and it seemedi to her that 
Jim's face, seen dimly thru her tears, 
was working with a new softness and 
tenderness he was trying hard not to 
show. 

"Come along, Daisy," said Jim, putting 
one great, gaunt arm about her — beneath 
her cheek she felt the muscles tighten, 
as he straightened his shoulders, man- 
fashion — "come along and we'll find a 
parson. I want to begin bein' like folks. 
I want to begin now!" 
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Wallace Reid, Cook, Student, and Housekeeper 



WALLACE REID 

Wallace Reid, the popular leading man of the Lasky Company, is not only a student, but his wife, Dorothy Davenport, finds him a very handy assistant 

about the house. But Wallace believes in killing two birds with one stone, whenever possible, and here we find him stirring 

the soup and reading a copy of Bryce's "American Commonwealth" 
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" A nybody do anything outdoors— 
^\ sports — tennis, golf, riding, 
swimming — that sort of 
thing?" I asked of one of those shorter 
and uglier persons known in filmland 
as the P. A. 

"Everybody does everything," he 
answered, true to type. 

"Be reasonable," I urged; "be spe- 
cific. Who does what?" 

Now, any press agent who would be 
reasonable would lose his job, and 
after I had listened, while he named 
all the stars of his company and de- 
clared each one expert in every known 
outdoor sport, I decided to take a little 
trip around the studio and check up 
on him. The quest of outdoor lovers 
thus begun lasted many days, for these 
film- folks are as hard to find with a 
minute to spare as J. P. Morgan or 
H. E. Huntington, and you wonder 
when they ever get time to play at all, 
at all. 

They get it — some of them — before 
you and I are out of bed in the morn- 
ing and at all sorts of odd hours. 
Take the Gish girls, for example — 
Lillian and Dorothy — and I am begin- 
ning at a studio far from the one 
where I asked the question of the 
P. A., to avoid a suit for defamation 
of his character. They are up when 
the birds are breakfasting on the blos- 
som-buds of the fruit-trees and the 
first bit of green that shows in every- 
body's garden, for they love to walk. 
They love it well enough to get up in 
time to walk the four miles to their 
studio and be there by eight-thirty in 
the morning. 

They are real sisters, these two — 
chummy and inseparable. And for 
all they look as delicate as the flowers 
that bloom at the edge of the snows 
in the high Sierras, they are keen 
outdoor girls. When they have over- 
slept a bit, and haven't time to walk 
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to their work, they hop into their 
motor-car and drive there. And on 
Sundays, and the stray holidays that 
happen unexpectedly in filmland, they 
are off together to a near-by tennis 
court, and, not satisfied with these 
things, they joined a gymnasium class 
at the Young Women's Christian As- 
sociation, and two evenings a week 
they are there from six to seven in the 
evening, doing all sorts of setting-up 
exercises, folk-dancing, club-swinging, 
and playing lively at basket-ball and 
baseball. 

Another one who likes to be up 
with the birds, and while the dew is 
still on the grass, is a young star that 
has just begun to twinkle. And let 
me whisper in your ear that they say 
she. is destined to make people forget 
Mary Pickford. Her name is Mary 
MacLaren. To her the greatest out- 
door sport is to go tiptoeing barefoot 
across the wet grass in the garden of 
her Hollywood home, with only a few 
wisps of gauze between her arid the 
weather, and with no one to see but 
the sun, peeping thru the branches of 
a tall eucalyptus at the edge of the 
garden. 

It's real fun to dance that way, 
sans camera, sans director, sans audi- 
ence ; that is, of * course — well, she 
wouldn't like it best then and there 
and that way all the time ; but it's fun 
while she's doing it, and it puts her in 
fine trim for the day's work. 

"That's the answer," said Herbert 
Rawlinson, when I came upon him in 
his dressing-room, playing with one 
of the Universal kiddies, and he 
kicked a bit of muslin that spread out 
V-wise and declared itself that little 
bit of nothing that is a track-suit. 
Beyond it lay a pair of soft-sole 
running-shoes. 

"Every morning I get out and take 
a run over the hills — that is, every 



morning that my wife and I dont roll 
out of bed into our bathing-suits and 
then on into our car and drive down 
to the sea (ten miles away) for a 
plunge in the surf before breakfast. 

"When I first went into the movies 
I had to do all sorts of outdoor things 
to keep in practice for any sort of 
stunt I might be called on to do. But 
now that Moving Pictures are some- 
thing besides falling over precipices 
and oft* horses and railroad bridges, 
now that it is drama and not a mere 
series of stunts, I've cut down my out- 
door sports to the ones I like best — 
running, rowing, swimming, golf, ten- 
nis, and sometimes I do a bit of boxing 
just to keep from getting lazy and 
slow. If you want to put 'pep' in your 
work, you must keep physically fit." 

Even as he spoke, he was sitting in 
a pair of riding-breeches and boots, 
still damp from some mad ride or 
other thru some rushing river or 
other, with some armful of maiden or 
other, and he was keeping his legs very 
straight that boots and breeches would 
dry in good shape, so I really felt no 
alarm lest the movies grow suddenly 
too tame. 

I came upon Ruth Stonehouse re- 
hearsing a scene where a gentleman- 
villain in carrot-colored hair and 
goatee was seizing her rudely in his 
arms, but just before he did, whatever 
he meant to do, Ruth's hand fell luckily 
on a paper-knife or dagger — which- 
ever it was that chanced to be on the 
parlor-table — and, with bulging, blue 
eyes, the gentleman-villain desisted. 

While the director was telling the 
villain how to be more villainesque, I 
learnt from Miss Stonehouse that her 
favorite outdoor sport is riding, with 
a gun across her saddle-bow. She 
spent a number of years on a ranch 
in Arizona, and there she learnt to 
handle a rifle like a man. She can nip 
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the tail-feathers off a bluejay as far as 
she can see one. Not long ago she 
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buckingest broncho that ever bucked, horsewomen of the studios. In my 
Marin Sais, too, is a lover of horses quest I came upon Dustin Farnum, 
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and there was no question at all And on the lapel of his coat was the Well, then, you cant quite understand." 
about his favorite outdoor sport, silver button of the Light Tackle Class But I did understand, for it must be 
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know alfalfa from artichokes — and for where along the Maine coast, and has scared, snared yellowtail. Dustin Far- 
the three years he has been working in the salt of the sea in his blood, and num's string of yellowtail makes 



Diasi 01 aynamite ana iouna it run 01 
tom forman dead fish floating on the top. He 

waded in, scooped up the fish, strung 
are coming on. This year he cut diago- ocean and why it is ecstasy supreme them on a string, and carried them 
nally across from San Diego to Maine to be towed across its ruffled bosom triumphantly back to camp. And the 
in his motor-car. He was born some- at the rate of a mile a minute by a bets couldn't be declared off, because 

"~ (Thirty-four) 
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nobody had stipulated the form of 
murder he was to commit on the fish. 

They had told me Wallace Reid was 
some tennis player, but the day I hap- 
pened in at a rehearsal of "The House 
of the Golden Windows," he was much 
more inclined to talk about the black 
bass he had been catching up some- 
where near Santa Maria in somebody's 
private lake. But afterwards he did 
admit that he liked tennis, and plays 
it whenever he gets a chance, and that 
he is also keen on motoring and horses 
and dogs. All the dogs he has just 
now are some Saint Bernards, a mixed 
wolf and black shepherd, and a Spitz — 
the latter owned to with the apology 
that it's a pretty bit of a thing for his 
wife to wear, said wife being Dorothy 
Davenport, a player that the Smal- 
leys are proud of finding and who, by 
the way, likes all sorts of outdoor 
things, and especially golf. 

That very day Mr. Reid was in 
mourning over the loss of a young 
Saint Bernard and the near-loss of his 
half-breed wolf. Just at going-to- 
work-time the Hollywood populace 
was regaled by the sight of arv, Apollo 
in lavender pajamas sprinting down 
the main thorof are at record speed, 
urged by the yelps of a dog that had 
got mixed up with a motorcycle. The 
owner of the motorcycle thought the 
animal a real wolf and was afraid to 
go near it, and nobody else dared. But 
he of the lavender pajamas went right 
down in the dirt and disentangled his 
mad, hurt pet, registering more real 
emotion in five minutes than he regis- 
ters of reel emotion in five miles of 
film. 

The bystanders looked about for the 
man with the little, black box on the 
long, black legs, for every time any- 
thing unusual happens the people of 
Hollywood think it is part of a 
Moving Picture. 

Besides dogs and horses and motor- 



ing and tennis and fishing, Mr. Reid 
confessed to a liking for and a bit of 
expertness at swimming. 

"I used to do a good deal of swim- 
ming along the Jersey coast," he said. 
"Came pretty near the record on high 
dives and hundred-yard dash. When 
I first came out here, those feats were 
magnified into all sorts of Pacific Coast 
championships. I hadn't had very 
close relations with the genus homo, 
species Press-agenticus, and I began 
practicing jiu-jitsu for fear the real 
record-holders would attack me on 
sight for trying to steal their glory." 

And swimming, somehow, led to a 
confession that he was a bit of a 
sprinter and weight-thrower — in fact, 
one of the all-around track men at 
Lafayette (not Lafayette, Indiana, he 
begged with all the hauteur that 
Easton, Pennsylvania, feels toward 
Lafayette, Indiana). 

I began to understand that first press 
agent, and, by way of simplifying mat- 
ters, I asked : 

"Is there anything in the way of out- 
door sports that you dont do, Mr. 
Reid ?" And he said, quite simply : 

"I've never tried landscape paint- 
ing. 

- Tom Forman is a famous Nimrod. 
He goes out into the tall timber after 
game in his automobile and forgets 
there is such a word as good roads in 
the vocabulary, and, if I can diagnose 
the picture he gave me to prove his 
prowess, he cant get in between his 
own gate-posts when he gets home 
with the tonneau loaded with deer 
and bear and jack-rabbits and other 
trophies of the chase. 

And so one might go on indefinitely. 
Marie Walcamp likes riding and 
doesn't care whether her horse goes on 
four feet or two, and if there isn't a 
horse handy she can jump into the cab 
of a locomotive and drive it just as 
well. Mabel Normand swims like a 



mermaid. Anita King is motor-mad 
and drove her car all the way across 
the continent. Cleo Ridgely rode 
horseback from New York .to Cali- 
fornia. Marie Doro has become a 
devotee of the most popular of all out- 
door sports in southern California, 
Moving Picture taking. Charlie Chap- 
lin made her a present of a camera, 
and all her pin-money goes into film, 
for she shoots everything she sees in 
motion, from the back yard cat to a 
floral parade. 

Last and littlest, but by no means 
least of these few doers of outdoor 
things in filmdom, is little Zoe Bech, 
alias Zoe Du Rae. 

The other week there was a big 
motor-car parade at Ascot Park for 
some benefit or other, with all the 
movie queens sitting tight at the 
wheels of all the makes of motor-cars 
there are. Big as life, and braver 
than most and best driver of them all, 
was this five-year-old, with her snow- 
white Spitz, "Cinders," helping to fill 
the seat. 

Somewhere out of sight sat a man 
who now and then eked out the baby- 
arms and legs when there was manipu- 
lating of the brakes or other things 
that no human baby could do. But 
Zoe managed the wheel and had a lot 
of applause. 

It was only the second day after the 
car was bought that Zoe climbed into 
her father's lap and said : 

"Daddy, I know how to run that 
car — jump in and I'll give you a 
ride." 

"What do you do ?" .queried daddy. 

"To start the car, I turn on the igni- 
tion; then I retard my spark-lever; 
then I step on the foot-lever ; then 
de-clutch; then I shift my gear into 
first; then I step on the accelerator; 
then I watch the trees run backward." 

After all, that P. A. wasn't so short 
and ugly^as I thought. 



I had seen as dawn was steering 

East — I staggered to my rest — 
All the stars in Filmdom leering, 

As at some infernal pest 
I had seen the eyes of Theda 

Burn and quiver, swell and sink; 
Was it earthquake or tobacco, 

Day of Doom or Night of Drink? 

In the full, fresh, fragrant morning, 

Billie Ritchie, Chaplin, all 
Laws of gravitation scorning, 

Paraded gently up my wall; 
Then I watched a camera walking, 

And I heard Bob Leonard sing; 
And the Selig zoo all talking 

Did not seem the proper thing. 

(Thirty-five) 
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La Nuit Blanche" 



(A modem improvement (!) on Kipling's nightmare) 
By MABEL BROWN SHERARD 

Half the night I watched the building 

Of a million zigzag sets, 
Helped the wizards do the gilding 

Of their ordinary pets; 
Shook Dave Griffith for his tameness, 

Wept for Ince's dying zest; 
Beat my breast for Pickford's sameness, 

Kicked Arbuckle off my chest. 

Next, a chain of leaders, weeping, 

Dragging "Later" by the tail, 
Waltzed into my hot brain, keeping 

Step along the crimson trail. 
Kalcm's grinning, flashing pinwheel 

One-stepped with Triangle's "T", 
Beauty's blood-red rose spit cornmeal 

In the ohiz of Frank X. B. 



So I fled with steps uncertain 

On a thousand-year-long race, . 
But that whizzing, square, white curtain 

Kept me always in one place. 
All the limbs and forms of Undine 

Begged me for a place to skip, 
So I — with a smile of sunshine — 

Gave them all my — upper lip! 

Dun and saffron, robed and splendid, 

Broke the solemn, pitying day, 
And I knew my pains were encjed, 

So I turned and tried to pray. 
Nevermore, while time I'm stealing, 

On the movies' Gay White Way, 
' Will I set my poor brain reeling, 

Chewing twenty reels per day! 
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and so on, until every one knows 
the whole situation. Now, on the 
screen it is difficult for an actress to 
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OLIVER TWIST SCENE IN "THE MAN WHO COULDN'T BEAT GOD" (VITAGRAPH) 
(Thirty seven) 
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drama," and the movie actors found 
*hat it was distinctly up to them to 
register a large number of emotions, 
so that they would "get over ,, to their 
audiences. 

Lacking words, the picture people 
adopted a sort of shorthand code of 
gesture to represent different emo- 
tions, and the faithful fans have learnt 
this code by heart. When the perse- 
cuted heroine clutches her chest and 
rolls her eyes, they know she is not 
having an attack of acute indigestion, 
but a pang of unrequited affection. 
When the hero beats his brow and 
clenches his fist, they know it is not 
the bill for his wife*s new hat that 
troubles him, but the fact that he has 
just dropped a couple of millions in 
Wall Street. Jealousy has its bitten 
lip; revenge, its flashing eye and set 
jaw. 

When Theda Bara lets down her 
back hair and runs her hands thru it, 
in a sort of vampirish shampoo, it is 
a sign that she is being very naughty. 
I dont quite know why back hair is 
as naughty as it is, but when a movie 
actress lets hers down, it's one of the 
surest things you know that trouble is 
brewing. Likewise when she smooths 
it straight back, a la Valeska Suratt, 
or parts it and rolls it very low, so that 
it hides her ears. 

.When Edith Storey's sensitive nos- 
trils quiver and her eyes dilate, the fan 
recognizes her portrayal as that of 
dread. And when Charlie Chaplin 
stumbles onto the screen, with his 
million-dollar mustache, he gets a 
laugh before he earns it, because, in 
the code of moviedom, a stumble and 
tumble and ten-cent-store scrap of 
whisker is mighty humorous. 

To be sure, some people do not 
recognize this code at once. When 
you take dear old Aunt Matilda from 
back home to the Motion Pictures, 
and she sees Charlie Chaplin playfully 
kick a lady in the stomach, it is just 
possible that she may nudge you and 
inquire, anxiously : 

"What are all the folks laughing at, 
anyhow, Lizzie? Why, ef that young 
feller should cut-up round Green Cor- 
ners scand'lous as that, the seelect 
men would put him in the jail." 

Come to think of it, I'm blest if I 
know why a short man in baggy 
trousers, kicking out with a shoe two 
sizes too large, is so uproariously 
funny ; but it must be, for Charlie gets 
seven times as much money as the 
President of the United States every 
year for doing it. You point out this 
fact to Aunt Matilda, and when a little 
later Charlie upsets a perambulator 
with the crook of his cane, the good 
old soul is quite convulsed with 
merriment. 

Memory is perhaps the most im- 



portant function the brain of man per- 
forms. Our emotions are nearly all 
of them dependent on the process of 
remembering — of tying the present to 
the past. We cannot hate very cor- 
dially without memory; we cannot 
love successfully, nor hope, nor grieve. 
A baby's worn shoe is not a pathetic 
or tender object unless it makes us 
remember some child we have loved 
or lost ; a rose is significant to a lover 
because of its connection with past 
love-episodes ; the knife is terrible to a 
criminal because of the association it 
has with his crime. - 

In the representation of this most 
universal process of psychology, the 
photoplay has the advantage of the 




CHARLIE CHAPLIN STUMBLES ONTO 
. THE SCREEN WITH HIS MILLION- 
DOLLAR MUSTACHE 

spoken drama. It can picture to the 
spectator the . actual scene that is 
being recalled to the hero or heroine's 
mind. In Vitagraph's "The Man Who 
Couldn't Beat God," the man's con- 
science-tortured brain is bared to the 
gaze of the audience. He has thought 
about his old crime so much that sick 
memory twists ordinary, everyday hap- 
penings into visions of his victim. 
Finally, sitting in a box at a perform- 
ance of "Oliver Twist," he sees 
Bill Sykes murdering his light-o'-love, 
Nancy, and rises up with an irresist- 
ible cry of warning and confession. 
No mere pantomime could portray 
this man's emotions without the aid of 
camera trickery. But the "double- 
exposure," with its possibilities of rep- 
resenting dreams, hallucinations and 
memories, has done much to change 
mere Motion Pictures into emotion 
pictures with dramatic possibilities of 
spiritual and mental conflict. 

Partly on account of this trick work, 
the camera is more successful in por- 
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traying abnormal phases of. the mind 
than normal ones, the heightened ^emo- 
tions than the simpler and commoner 
feelings. Thus love makes a better 
picture-theme than affection or friend- 
ship, sorrow than grief, and jealousy 
than doubt. Of course leaders are 
often used to explain emotions that 
cannot very well be visualized, but 
leaders at their best are bo r esome af- 
fairs, and at their worst they are im- 
pertinent interruptions. Two long- 
separated lovers at last reach each 
other's arms, but before their lips can 
meet, the inconsiderate director cuts 
them off with a remark something on 
this order : 

The Misunderstanding Between Grace 
and Tom Is Finally Removed. 

A bank clerk, worried by the odd 
millions he had abstracted from the 
petty-cash drawer, is about to end his 
troubles with a pistol, and again that 
busybody of a director interrupts at 
the crucial point with a leader anent 
the wages of sin. No, no; as few 
leaders as possible, if you please, Mr. 
Photoplaywright, and, if they are nec- 
essary, make them at least truer to 
life than they are now. 

A -little care taken to make not only 
the leaders but the letters or news- 
paper notices shown in the plays more 
convincing would help a great deal 
toward improving the psychology of 
the screen. As it is now, the charac- 
ters commit the most dangerous 
secrets to paper, and conveniently lose 
the paper for some other character to 
find. Crooks communicate freely by 
letter, prattling artlessly of murder 
and robbery ; young ladies leave their 
love-notes about, to be found by irate 
parents or husbands, and a man in- 
forms his wife of his plans as fol- 
lows (in backhand grammar-school 
script) : 

Dear Wife: Am leaving on business 
for China at two o'clock. Will be back . 
a year from next January. 

Your affectionate husband, 
Bob. 

The psychology of the screen is at 
present a rather elementary psychol- 
ogy, but one in a wonderful process of 
development. Its success depends 
upon the collaboration of the specta- 
tor with the playwright in supplying, 
imagining and interpreting what he 
cannot say. For this reason it is a 
valuable aid to concentration and 
alertness of understanding. In a way, 
when you and I go to a photoplay, we 
are author and actor and audience, 
too, like that famous individual of the 
Bab Ballads, who was "cap'n and cook 
and bo'sun, too and crew of the 
Nancy's brig!" 

(Thirty-eight) 
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plot and character, is not only the 
spice of life, it is life ; and the stage, 
as well as the screen, is only life at 
its crucial periods. 

MABEL NORMAND 

The Star Who Jumped from Extra 
to the Head of a Feature Film Com- 
pany, Thinks "You Have Got to 
Have Something to Sell" 

A 8 it is a very hard proposition 
to get in these days, I think 
that an introduction to some 
head of a studio, or the influence of 
an official, would mean a big help. 
The only way for the inexperienced 
person to start is to apply as an 
extra. The average salary for 
extras is from three to five dollars a 
day, and twenty-five dollars a week 
and up for people in stock. Most 
girls that are making a success now 
— not the stars, but those who are 
just "coming up" — started as extra 
girls, and were picked out by direc- 
tors and given parts. There are so 
many girls on the lists of the differ- 
ent studios now, however, that it is. 
difficult for a -stranger to get a posi- 
tion even as an extra. 

I would not advise sending letters 
of application, as these are usually 
not answered, unless the person is 
known professionally. Only a. per- 
sonal talk to back them up will aid 
and abet all the letters and photos 
that an amateur might write or send 
to the studios. , 

You must learn the ins and outs 
of each studio ; who the casting direc- 
tor, or business manager, is ; what his 
hours are for interviewing appli- 
cants; the kind of players he needs. 
Going to a studio nowadays is "carry- 
ing coals to Newcastle," unless your 
looks and talents — latent or apparent 
— are the "real goods to sell." 

EDNA GOODRICH 

Who Has Shared Equal Honors in 

Musical Comedy, Stage and Screen, 

Emphasizes Personal Charm 

Altho stage experience is not 
essential, it helps immensely 
to break into the studio fold. 
If I were a beginner and wanted to 
get in, I would seek an introduction 
to some player in the movies, who 
has been successful, and take his or 
her advice. If the applicant can 
afford it, I would advise having a 
few feet of film taken of himself or 
herself, and send this along with the 
application; but this is not always 
necessary, as it can usually be de- 
termined from a photo whether or 
not a person will photograph well. 
There have been many extras who 



have succeeded by hard work, much 
patience and willingness. I should 
say that the principal requirements 
are naturalness, power of facial ex- 
pression, personality, originality, 
grace, and, above all, persons who 
photograph well. Outside of photo- 
graphic requirements, I would group 
all other essentials under the head of 
personal charm. What is it that in- 
stantly attracts us to some people 
and repels us from others ? — personal 
charm. It's part and parcel of 
yourself, or else it does not exist. 
And its expression — its voice — will 
show in your ease of manner, per- 
sonality, deportment and facial ex- 
pression. It can be developed and 
must be guided by stage training ; but 
it must first be born in you. 

DELL HENDERSON 

Keystone Director, Who for Eight 

Years Has Handled Thousands of 

Types, Says There Is No Middle 

Ground for Looks 

If you are good-looking-, or if you 
are homely, there is an excellent 
chance to get in today ; but if you 
are just ordinary, passable, the every- 
day face, there is very little chance, 
unless you happen to be the possessor 
of good common-sense and lots of 
talent. Personally, I think the mar- 
ket is oversupplied with bad photo- 
players; but there's plenty of room 
for the good ones. An applicant 
should apply to the studio manager, 
and show him that he or she is capable 
of hard work and study. I advise 
starting as an extra only when there 
is absolutely no chance of getting a 
small part with a company. The 
only way that I know of for extras 
to advance themselves is to display 
their talent. And dont forget that 
originality counts for everything, 
too. I know of many extras who 
have finally gotten in, and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, mostly all of the Moving 
Picture stars started as extras. 

THOMAS SANTSCH1 

Selig's Sterling "Character Lead/' 

Declares This the Day of Strong 

Personality and Decided Types 

This is the day of types, and the 
beginner hasn't the chance he 
had a few years ago. Yet, 
talent is of great value to those who 
are starting at the foot of the lad- 
der, and I advise starting as an 
extra, as a great deal of experience 
can be gained by so doing. The 
chances, of course, are much more in 
an applicant's favor if he should call 
personally at the studio, altho I 
think quite a few application letters 
are usually answered, provided bust 



and full-figure photographs are en- 
closed. Of course, it cannot always 
be determined from a photograph 
whether a person will "register" well 
on the screen; but still, in many 
cases I think it hardly practical for 
the applicant to have a few feet of 
film taken of himself or herself. 

Yes, indeed, I know of a good 
many extras, some of them of my 
personal acquaintance, who are very 
clever actor-directors today. If you 
should ask them how they got there, 
I am quite sure that they would tell 
you that it was only by close atten- 
tion to the work that they were di- 
rected in, personal magnetism, and 
by trying to improve on what they 
had done. 

Stage experience is not always es- 
sential, but is a big asset. However, 
some of our most popular screen stars 
of today were inexperienced in pic- 
tures; but, personally, I think that 
a person with no experience has very 
little or no chance of getting placed 
with a company, unless he or she 
happens to be a "type." The day of 
just pretty girls and handsome men 
who simply walk, or pose, thru a 
picture has come and gone. 

CLAY M. GREENE 
Lubin's Distinguished Author-Direc- 
tor, Gives Some Succinct "Donts" 

Dont forget that extras can ad- 
vance by: attention to calls; 
profit that they know what 
ladies and gentlemen look like; by 
minding their own business; by not 
being "catty," and by constant proof 
of earnestness. 

Dont go into Moving Pictures for 
the fun of the thing. 

Dont dream of it, unless you have 
some reputation in the drama, or are 
willing to suffer many disappoint- 
ments and humiliations before you 
get your chance. 

Dont consider it, unless you are 
thick-skinned and willing to suffer 
many stings from evil tongues. This 
will surely come to you, especially 
if you are promising enough to be 
advanced rapidly. There are more 
"knockers" in the Moving Picture 
business than in any other walk of 
public life. 

Dont let any one convince you that 
it is easy work and plain sailing, 
for it is full of head-winds. 

Dont, unless you are sure of your- 
self, make the effort — it wont count. 

Dont be blind; if you haven't 
qualifications and have neither ex- 
perience nor "pull," let it alone. 

Dont mince matters. Is it worth 
while at all ? That is open to serious 
question. 



(Forty) ' 
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This story was written from the Photoplay of CANFIELD THOMPSON, Based Upon the Novel by GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 

and LILLIAN CHESTER 




t would take O. Henry 
to describe Mike 
Doud's "Sink." It 
would take his pen 
— dipped in the ink 
of sympathy, wise 
with understanding, 
at one with man, er- 
ring and godlike — to 
give to you the atmosphere of the flotsam 
and jetsam collected in that place. Crea- 
tures distorted beyond all semblance to 
men — human things with the evil in 
them, the animal greed in them, hideously 
pre-eminent; derelicts with pasts behind 
them, stranger than any Arabian Nights, 
cruder than the grave to which each was 
traveling along the whisky route. Drift- 
wood tossed ashore from God alone could 
tell what turgid, troubled seas. 

"Slumming" one night, it was my un- 
forgettable privilege to hear one of these 
pasts direct from the unfortunate who 
had lived it, to be projected, too, for a 
brief instant, into his future. 

I shall never forget the evilly smelling 
place — the rank stench of strong, cheap 

(Forty-one) 



whisky; the stink of soggy cigar-butts; 
the loathly odors of creatures to whom 
bathrooms are a joke and water an ex- 
crescence upon the face of the earth ; to 
whom existence means but whisky and 
sodden sleep, sodden sleep and whisky; 
who wake but to lurid intervals in which 
their past lives take on unendurably 
haunting forms : black hells of a despair, 
under which they sink again, defeated. 
It was in such an interval that Hamilton 
Stuart told his tale. Sitting there in the 
bad light, his conflicting face seen now 
dimly, now vividly, thru the shifting 
smoke, his clothes recently well tailored, 
his face presentably shaven, his eves wide 
and stricken, his mouth spongy and 
craven — dear Heaven! — I shall never 
forget him 

"Whisky !" he screamed suddenly. 
"Whisky is what does it: takes from us 
our splendid nudity; gives us, instead, 
filthy carcasses, lower than the beasts; 
filches away our souls — our souls Christ 
Jesus died for — ha! — for such as we — 
for- you, Red Whitey, and Piggy Mar- 



shall, and all of you ! He died for such 
as you. And women — women, too" — 
his voice sank, and he crouched back on 
his bench — "they have been a million 
times crucified," he said, "for such as 
we ; they have given their honor and their 
youth, their first-borns and their strength 
to such as we. And in the end, what do 
we do, Red Whitey? In the end, what 
do we do? We throw it in their faces — 
the whole, indescribable miracle of it — 
the pain and the shame — the giving with- 
out end — for whisky! We carve for our- 
selves careers — out of the sinews of our 
youth ; we plan and toil and dream and 
achieve ; we reach pinnacles and look 
down upon the fawning backs of men. 
We hold forth our hands, and behold! 
they are filled with the fruits of our 
labors; and we toss it all away — for 
whisky ! 

"I had done all of that," he mumbled. 
"I had won the woman I loved — that I 
should live to voice it in such a place! 
I had a little baby ; she could have made 
a heaven out of such a hell as this, with 
her corn-flower eyes and her unearthly 
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purity, but she could not save her father. 
And yet, thru the many years, her voice 
comes to me still like a clear bell; I re- 
member her awakenings as one remem- 
bers an unfolding rose; I feel her little, 
chubby hand in mine till my palms ache 
with the memory; I hear her call me 
Daddy, and it is the only prayer I know. 
"And I had won my laurels ; they 
hadn't been easily won. To be a struc- 
tural architect is to have studied, and 
thought, and worked unceasingly. It 
hel< 
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told 
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cloc 



there. Perhaps I ramble ;*but you're all 
asleep, you bums — not one of you is lis- 
tening — and if you were, then would you 
understand? It was like this: I was 
about thirty-five when it got me for keeps 
— the booze — previous to that I had been 
a 'gentleman-drinker.' Dont let them fool 
you, boys, a souse is a souse, and there's 
no hair-line between the two. Whisky 
is whisky, and the love of it is the love 
of it — and there's no two names to call 
it, even tho there are two ways. They 



J^-shamed them, humiliated them, re- 
pented, fell again, laughed at them, 
cursed them, abused them, then capitu- 
lated. Yes, I capitulated thoroly. Har- 
rison Stuart died; And there followed 
a hell of years. There was no reckoned 
time. There was no abiding place. 
There was no scheme of things. There 
was no ordered plan. The body ceased 
to exist. The soul atrophied. The mind 
dived into its own cesspool, and wallowed 
there. There must have been 
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time vvnisKy, iviiKe, ior me saKe 

of Thanks, old man; I've got to 

tell this tale tonight — tonight or — never. 
Maybe — I guess not — but maybe it will 
reach some poor wreck and pull him safe 
ashore; maybe it will do nothing other 
than send — but that's neither here nor 
there, old man — that's neither here nor 
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my lips with their eager kisses ; they 
perfumed my whole existence with the 
fervor — the striving of their love. 
Stronger than it all, assailing first my 
nostrils, then my will-power, then the 
very roots of my manhood, came whisky. 
I reached over all of them and grasped it. 
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"One day, a very short time ago, I 
heard two men talking; as they talked 
they came into the 'Sink.' One was short, 
keen-eyed, alert ; he didn't interest me 
much. The other was tall and built like 
a Greek god. He had kindly, intelligent 
eyes and a cynically humorous mouth. I 
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had the fool fancy that women would like 
him — uncomfortably. But it was their 
talk that 'got me/ I hadn't heard that 
talk thru all the years. They were talk- 
ing 'shop,'. my 'shop' — the one thing on 
earth I thoroly understand — the one 
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begged him to find my family, the wife 
I had lett, and the little, fairy daughter 
who seemed still to be the baby to me. 
I told him my whole history, and as he 
listened I saw him change color and 
shift in his chair. When 



the while, and all the while I shuddered, 
for these same things had been said to 
me, and a woman had pleaded with me 
with her whole life, and a little baby had 
begged with her whole innocence— bah ! 
Whisky, Mike, a long one; ah, but it 
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ing at my door/ 

as Ibsen would 

say. He was the 

man who could have been my son, but my 

fame had not died out. My name was 

still revered by my fellow professionals. 

When he recognized me I broke down. 

I blubbered all over the place, and I 
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NOT TILL YOU VE BEATEN 
IT, BY GOD!" 



soaKea years real years 10 
him. I recalled myself to 
his mind as I had been 
when he found me — 
loathsomely bearded, unbathed, unkempt, 
noisome. I held myself up to him as I 
had been long before he had ever known 
me — beloved, famed, successful, power- 
ful. I tried to ask him if it were worth 
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me, 
■the 
has 

i nai nigru i iougnt a xerrinc Daitle. 
After all, old chaps, I think I'm glad I 
shall not fight that way again — the sweat, 
and the nausea — the dizzy ache — the 
craving that grabs your innards and 
twists them about to a jellied pulp. God, 
yes, I am glad! I'll not fight again! I 
fought till I fought it down, and fell on 
my bed limp. But I knew that I must 
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making successful comedies, and to 
every one, one hundred and one ob- 
jections might be voiced. 

Personality counts. Yet some of the 
funniest of stage comedians have 
failed utterly in screen comedy. 

Charlie Chaplin's success as a screen 
comedian is undoubtedly due to a 
happy combination of screen person- 
ality — and there is a vast difference 
between screen personality and stage 
personality — and original mannerisms 
and stunts. Imitators have tried to do 
on the screen the same things that 
Chaplin has done with unparalleled 
success, and failed dismally — their 
imitations only inviting comparison 
with the comedy idol of the nation. 

On the other hand, impersonations 
of Chaplin on the vaudeville stage or 
the speaking stage almost invariably 
result in storms of laughter. The line 
between impersonation and imitation is 
finely drawn, but it is drawn neverthe- 
less, and the one succeeds and the 
other fails for pretty much the same 
reason. 

To a very large extent Chaplin's 
success may be said to lie in the fact 
that Chaplin is always Chaplin. No 
matter what character he may imper- 
sonate, or what his surroundings, he 
never completely merges his identity 
with that of the character he portrays. 

His make-up may be perfect. His 
impersonations may be wonderfully 
realistic. But never is there any doubt 
that it is Chaplin. He is always 
himself — that droll, irresistible, comi- 
cal chap who has been making people 
laugh on both sides of the Atlantic 
ever since his first appearance on the 
stage of a London music hall a score 
of years ago. 

This trait is not peculiar to Chaplin, 
however, but is possessed by practi- 
cally all of the screen comedians who 
have achieved lasting popularity. 

By being essentially themselves and 
treating their comedy seriously, they 
have made millions laugh where mere 
burlesquers have failed. Facial dis- 
tortion and grimaces are not necessary 
to their comedy, and it has been the 
failure to recognize this fact that has 
caused many would-be screen come- 
dians to fail. 

Character make-up, on the other 
hand, has proven frequently the suc- 
cess of film comedians. Ford Sterling 
with goatee, glasses and high hat be- 
came a popular favorite, yet is hardly 
recognizable when disguised as him- 
self. Yet even then he gets the 
laughs. 

Chaplin is funny without his dinky 
little mustache and his big shoes — 



remember him as the souse in that old 
Keystone ? — but not nearly so funny as 
in the character that his vast follow- 
ing knows. The mere flashing of 
Chaplin's name on the screen today is 
provocative of laughter. 

Billie Ritchie, in style, mannerisms 
and make-up, approaches Chaplin 
closely and has almost as many imita- 
tors. There are many, indeed, who 
argue that Ritchie is himself an imita- 
tor of Chaplin. Both, however, claim 
originality for what is undoubtedly 
the most popular style of film comedy 
make-up today. 

With just enough individuality to 
make him seem different, yet withal 
following closely the general style of 
both Chaplin and Ritchie, Hank Mann 
is rapidly forging his way to the front 
in the field of screen comedy and is 
destined to achieve equal and perhaps 
greater popularity. 

Mack Sennet, the dean of comedy 
directors, is quoting as saying : 

"It is doing the unexpected at the 
unexpected moment that constitutes 
one of the essentials of real laugh-pro- 
voking screen comedy. The player 
must know instinctively and intuitively 
just what to do and when to do it. A 
second too soon or a second too late, 
and the whole effect is lost." 

This is a rule that applies particu- 
larly to that style of comedy commonly 
termed in film parlance "slapstick/' 
and it is for this very reason that few 
if any pictures of this style possess any 
well-defined plot or story. The action, 
to a very large extent, is, and must be, 
extemporaneous. 

"Slapstick" comedies are undoubt- 
edly the vogue of the day, and the 
more carelessly they are thrown to- 
gether, yet following at the same time 
the more or less well-defined rules 
that apply to this style of farce, the 
funnier they are. It is perhaps 
strange, but none the less true, that 
to see one comedian beat another over 
the head with a mallet until he reels 
and falls in seeming unconsciousness, 
invariably results in a whirlwind of 
laughter. Brick and pie throwing 
tactics always get the laughs and 
water stuff never fails. 

The law of contrasts is particularly 
applicable to screen comedy. To go 
literally from the sublime to the ridic- 
ulous, one moment doing what may 
be reasonably expected, and the next 
something totally different, is one of 
the most universally successful and 
most prevalent rules of comedy direc- 
tion. Many of the funniest comedies 
ever screened have relied on this rule 
for their big moments, working up to 



tremendous dramatic climaxes and 
then at one stroke smashing the dra- 
matic interest with a comedy touch, as 
a house of blocks may be tumbled to 
the floor with one sweep of the hand. 

In following this line of develop- 
ment the modern comedy is becoming 
as sensational in treatment as the melo- 
drama of old. Nor are "fake" thrills 
longer effective. The blase picture- 
goer of today, gulled with sensa- 
tionalism, demands the real thing. 
Studio scenes dont go any more and 
are easily detected. 

In this field of comedy the Triangle- 
Keystones seem to lead, but are by 
no means alone. For example, in a 
recent release, real villains tie a real 
girl to a real railroad track. A real 
locomotive rushes down upon her as 
she lies bound, gagged and helpless 
across the rails. It approaches within 
a few feet of her. The audience is 
thrilled with suspense and revels in 
the excitement of the moment until — 
just when it seems that the onrushing 
locomotive must crush her beneath its 
wheels, it strikes a switch, hitherto un- 
seen, and crashes thru the side of a 
"brick" building, the papier-mache 
bricks flying in every direction. 

Sensationalism to the 'nth degree 
abounded in this production. All the 
old-time melodramatic thrills were re- 
sorted to, but always with a comedy 
twist and an unexpected ending that 
gave them an entirely new angle and 
resulted in storms of laughter. 

Consequently the making of comedy 
films today requires the same degree of 
serious attention as is given dramatic 
productions. The players take just as 
many chances in creating comedy 
thrills as the dramatic players do in 
furnishing the audiences with real 
hair-raising excitement. Similarly, the 
same attention to detail and setting 
that characterizes the making of a 
dramatic picture applies, and often 
much more money is actually spent 
in the staging of a farce than in 
the filming of a straight dramatic 
subject. 

But the world must laugh. m The 
theater managers are crying constantly 
"Gives us more comedies!" and the 
producers are seeking hourly to find 
some new way of putting the laugh in 
the films. There are many who claim 
that the demand for the "slapstick" 
comedy is waning. But if so, its suc- 
cessor has not yet been found, and 
today Charlie Chaplin, Hank Mann, 
Billie Ritchie and the followers of the 
rough-and-tumble brand of comedy 
are in their zenith. What the morrow 
brings no man can know. 
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Behind the Screen 

Relating the Latest Adventures of Charlie Chaplin 




T was day and night 
work in the Sunset 
studio. When it 
rained or fogged for 
five or six days at a 
stretch, the dramatic 
ribbons were ground 
out at night; and 
when the sun con- 
descended to peep forth, there was fever- 
ish activity to make up the lost daylight. 
The directors were temperamental and 
appeared to thrive on the fickle weather ; 
but the curse of Endor seemed to have 
fastened upon Alec, the fat property- 
man, who was neither industriously, 
spiritually, nor temperamentally inclined. 
He needed sleep, did Alec, with an hour 
or two over his beer at the lunch-hour. 
This ceaseless struggle with the weather 
and with directors' temperaments had 
worn him down to baggy cheeks and a 
perpetual, nervous growl. 

But Alec was forced to complain un- 
der his breath. His lords and masters, 
the directors, had built up a high reputa- 



By JOHN OLDEN 

tion for him. He was thought to be a 
man with a double, if somewhat vulgar, 
brain, and gifted with at least six sets 
of arms. The studio revolved around 
him, so he thought, and the stars and 
ingenues and leading men were but pup- 
pets that danced foolishly in and out of 
his sets. 

There came a sun-bathed morning, fol- 
lowing upon two days of drizzle and two 
nights of strenuous hustling under the 
"overheads," when Alec made up his 
mind to chuck his job. He meant to do 
it dramatically, as befitting his station of 
property-man. The studio must appear 
to be a disorganized wreck without his 
guiding hand. 

The sun was still cozily resting on the 
saddle of the mountain range back of the 
town, and the night watchman was still 
taking his forty winks, when Alec started 
to tug the heavy "flats" out of their 
frames and to lug them onto the studio 
floor. At last, perspiring greatly, he had 
made a heterogeneous mountain of the 
painted canvas walls of everything from 



a Louis Quatorze salon to a Barbary 
Coast gin-mill. 

In his satisfaction at leaving the dis- 
aster complete behind him, Alec pro- 
ceeded to disembowel the property-room 
and to scatter his thousand-and-one props 
— parlor furniture, rusty typewriters, 
suits of armor, wooden cannon — in dis- 
ordered heaps across the stage. 

As he stood puffing and perspiring 
amidst the confusion, tears of self-right- 
eousness sprang into his eyes. "Holy 
smoke !" he commiserated. "How those 
bum directors will miss your Uncle 
Alec!" 

In the golden sunrise he slipped on his 
coat and started to go. Something of the 
exultation of Nero was within him, as he 
watched the burning of Rome, and then, 
as the property-man lumbered proudly 
across the huge, deserted stage, the Great 
Fear smote him. Each tumbled "flat," 
each heap of backing, each outraged prop- 
erty seemed to rise up like ghosts and 
haunt him with their helplessness. 

Alec stood, alone and trembling, in the 
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Under the property-man's direction, the diminutive he wrapt her snugly in the bright brocade 
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proceeded to get busy by making rapid 
chalk-marks on the floor. 

"Hey, Alec!" he cried, "shoot in that 
bar-room set for stage two and knock 
'er up in a hurry." 

The little assistant was right on the 
job, and in a few words he explained that 
he had been engaged as assistant prop- 
erty-man, and, before the supervising 
director could utter a protest, had started 
in setting up the "flats." 
' "Fd like to know," muttered the di- 
rector, "what right that slob Alec has 
got to engage an assistant, but any old 



long, hard morning's work. Presently 
the twelve-o'clock bell struck, and there 
was a rush of scene-painters and helpers 
to the property-room. Alec was already 
there, wading into a neat pile of pies. 
When all were seated, with dinner-pails 
opened and jaws working overtime, the 
little assistant sidled in and took his place 
on the edge of a bench. 

His eyes traveled toward the stack of 
pies, and he licked his empty chops 
reminiscently, but the relentless stare of 
his boss gave him no hope. .One by one 
the pastries disappeared into his huge 



SHE SAWED A NEAT STACK OF BACKING INTO LENGTHS 



the assistant erected the bar-room set 
and rustled in necessary properties. 
Then, nimbly, he hopped behind the bar 
and proceeded to mix himself an imag- 
inary bracer. During this time the actors 
had begun to arrive and stood around 
waiting for their director. A fog crept 
up from the sea and gradually closed 
down over the studio, drizzling in a 
most disheartening way. 

At last the director arrived, glanced 
up where the sun should have been, and 
pulled out his watch. "If this con- 
founded fog don't stop leaking," he said 
to the assembled company, "well have to 
shoot this scene at seven i\ m. sharp. 
Company is dismissed for the day." 

"Hoity-toity!" muttered the supervis- 
ing director again. "Here's more work 
for the undertaker. Props, strike this 
set — Alec's paint aint any too water- 
proof." Thereupon the little assistant 
proceeded to demolish and stow away his 



his arms across his flat stomach and 
turning his back upon the row of full 
dinner-pails. At the close of the noon- 
hour Alec disappeared, to loll at ease on 
a property-couch, while his newly dis- 
covered treasure hopped around, putting 
up an elaborate ballroom set. 

In the course of his afternoon's work 
he fell off a step-ladder in three elaborate 
and distinct ways, crashed his head 
thru an arc lamp, and stepped thru a 
trap-door into a tank below. But at last 
his work was complete, to the final stick 
of furniture, and, with nobody watching 
him, he sat down, dispiritedly, in the 
property-room, and took out his trusty 
corn-cob pipe. This learning to be an 
actor was not so easy as it seemed. 

From beneath the huddled drapery on 
a gilded sofa a gentle snore escaped, and 
the assistant turned his head sharply, 
watching the slow rise and fall of the 
wrinkled gold brocade. Inch by inch he 



lifted it until an old straw hat, with its 
one frayed feather plume, was uncovered 
to him. Beneath it he saw a very white 
forehead puckered into a frown, and 
screening eye-lashes that quivered across 
blue hollows. And flung round her neck, 
like a rope, was a thick braid of ruddy- 
gold hair. 

The assistant dropped the drapery in 
alarm, and a pair of wide, blue eyes 
stared bewilderedly up at him. The girl 
sat up, yawned, and dug her knuckles 
into sleepy eyes. 

"I'd like to know " began the as- 
sistant sternly. 

"Please, Mister Manager," blubbered 
the girl, "my name's Effie, and I ran 
away from home, and I want to be a 
picture actress. They wouldn't have me, 
sayin' I hadn't no style, and I crept in 
here, and I guess I must have fallen 
asleep. Please, mister, dont put me out 
on the road." 

The assistant coughed quite brusquely. 
After all, the little stowaway was very 
much like himself, he thought, only she 
was a helpless kitten and he was a wary 
terrier. 

"You gotta begin at the beginning," 
he advised, remembering Alec's instruc- 
tion to him. "How would you like to be 
my assistant?" 

"I'd do anything to get in," she cried. 
"Wont you please help me?" 

"All right," said the little assistant, 
briskly ; "you're a boy. I'll get you a pair 
of overalls, and tomorrow I'll teach you 
how to begin to be an actress. It's easy, 
kid," he comforted, at the look of aston- 
ishment in her eyes. "I've been thru it 
myself, today." 

Thereupon, as the girl shivered and 
her eyes fogged with sleep again, he com- 
manded her to lie down, and wrapt her 
snugly in the bright brocade again. 

With the dawn of a new day, the 
friendless girl stepped out on the stage, 
togged in the overalls and cap which 
the assistant had brought her. He could 
not help but notice that even in her dis- 
guise she was far too good-looking. "It 
hurts, but I guess I'll have to rough her 
up a bit," he soliloquized, and, rubbing 
his hands smartly in the dirt on the studio 
floor, he plastered it generously over her 
cheeks and throat. 

"That will do for a starter," he said. 
"Now look around and get familiar with 
the place, while I hit the hay for a 
spell." 

It was not to be. The little assistant 
had barely snuggled himself on the 
luxurious couch, when Alec, refreshed 
and assertive from his long siesta, came 
blustering in and ordered him to get 
busy. "What do you think this is," he 
bellowed — "a sailors' lodging-house ? 
Come; hump yourself and saw up some 
lengths of backing." 

"Say, boss," the assistant confided, as 
they walked over to the bar-room set, "I 
caught a boy hangin' around the studio 
this morning and set him to work. I 
dont suppose you mind as long as it 
dont interfere with your beauty sleep." 
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Alec turned on him like a bulldog. 
''Beauty sleep! you little rat!" he thun- 
dered. "If you'd been worn down to 
skin and bones for three years, there 
wouldn't be enough of you left to make 
mince-meat for a pet cat. I'll show you 
what honest work is!" And thereupon 
he stood over the cowering assistant, and 
his still more trembling assistant, while 



"come, come; it's all an adventure — 
tomorrow we're prince and princess" 

they sawed a neat stack of backing into 
lengths. 

"How are you with the hammer?" 
stage-whispered the assistant to the girl. 

"Never used one in my life," she whis- 
pered back. 

Presently these two were off in the 
property-room alone, gathering their 
tools together. She looked up at her 
little boss defiantly, tears gathering in 
her deep eyes, and hands puffed and blis- 
tered from the work. "I'm afraid I 
cant learn to be an actress," she blub- 
bered; "it's so different " 

Her boss seized the points of her 
shirt-collar and neatly dried her eyes. 
"Come, come," he laughed; "it's all an 
adventure. Today we're property-man — 
and woman; tomorrow we're prince 
and princess, or maybe gypsies — who 
knows ?" 

The girl listened to his philosophy 
wonderingly, while she attempted to 
grasp a hammer with a mannish stroke. 
'That will do," chuckled the assistant, as 
she made a fell swipe that came almost 
within three inches of a nail-head; "you 
just make the noise and I'll drive the 
nails for you." 

Under his reassuring guidance, the two 
worked like beavers until, at the noon- 
hour, Alec came around to make an in- 
spection. The little assistant was not 
without his sense of humor. He remem- 
bered his sudden precipitation thru the 
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trap-door on the previous day, and 
slipped its bolt so that it would open 
downward at the slightest pressure. As 
Alec ponderously approached, his assist- 
ant stopped working and grasped the girl 
by the arm. 

"Stop working," he whispered, "and 
strike a pose of luxury with me on the 
bar-rail." 

The conspirators squatted and, appar- 
ently, were lost to the approach of the 
enraged property-man. "Here, you !" he 
bawled, but the rest of his words were 
lost in the sudden downward whirl of a 
heavy body and its splash in the water 
below. The folding-doors of the trap- 
door had sprung upward and caught his 
round cheeks between them, and there he 
hung suspended, thrashing and kicking, 
while his merry slaves grinned down 
upon him. 

"Caught in his own trap!" cried the 
assistant. "Lights ! Camera ! Action ! 
The 'heavy' will register painful dis- 
tress." 

When the fat property-man finally 
pried himself loose, he proceeded to make 
the studio a veritable hell for his work- 
ers. The assistant and the girl were set 
to labors that made their backs creak 
like rusty hinges and almost tore the flesh 
from their hands. 

As for the stage-hands, they held an 
indignation meeting and decided to walk 
out. "And as for that big stiff," cried 
the husky ringleader, "we'll plant a 
stick of dynamite — no fake property, 
either — under him and blow him to 
kingdom come." 

That night the girl stowed herself on 
the couch again, and the assistant sat in 
the shadowy bar-room set, smoking his 
corn-cob pipe and pondering on the flinty 
road that leads to Actorland. " In the 
midst of his star-roving, stealthy steps 
and whispering voices sounded on the 
stage, and he saw a ghostly group of 
stage-hands unlock the door to the 
property-room. 

The little assistant was outnumbered 
ten to one, but, with his thoughts on the 
girl, he reasoned there was just a chance 
of protecting her in the coming struggle 
in the dark. Noiselessly, he followed the 
striking stage-hands in and watched them 
cross the property-room, their flash- 
lamps cutting jagged streaks of light in 
the dark. 

Presently they came to the luxurious 
bed where Alec slept, and slipped a long, 
ugly-looking cylinder under it, and just 
as noiselessly they retreated on tiptoe, 
leaving the assistant alone in the tragic 
place. 

Instantly he was upon his hands and 
knees, fumbling under Alec's bed, and his 
hands came in contact with the bomb. 
Its fuse was sparkling like a glow-worm 
as he drew it forth, and he squeezed the 
fatal thing tightly, until it glowed feebly 
and went out. Then to the little man 
came a happy, adventurous idea. There 
was a chance of giving the dynamiters a 
taste of their own medicine. Once out- 
side, he saw them groping toward the 



gate, and, with a loud "Hello !" he lit the 
fuse again and gave chase. 

The deadly thing sputtered in his hand 
like a glorious Roman-candle, but if he 
could once gain the gates with it and then 
the road, his chance might come. On 
little pipe-stems of legs that fairly twin- 
kled across the stage, he dashed out into 
the yard and ran toward the gate. The 
last of the conspirators, alarmed at his 
shout, had just run thru. 

Then commenced a weird chase down 
the road, with the frightened strikers 
running for their lives and the sinister 
bomb ever gleaming behind them. Just 
as the fuse sputtered out its last gasp, the 
assistant property-man gave the bomb a 
hearty toss ahead of him, and it burst in 
the sky with a roar that fairly shook the 
heavens. 

The pursuer turned around, grinned 
widely into the moonlight, flipped his 
coat-tails, and pirouetted back toward the 
studio gates. He knew that the night 
watchman and Alec would tumble awake 
at sound of the explosion, and would be 
doddering around, hungry for his tale. 
And then, too, there was the girl. Per- 



"lights! camera! action! the 

'heavy' will register painful 

distress" 

haps he had kept her young star-roving 
career from being cut short, too. 

"We've got it in us," he chuckled — 
"deep down in us. Tomorrow I'm going 
to ask the director to let me stage a real 
thriller. And as for that game little 
package in overalls, I'll make a star of 
her yet." 
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Hello, Central ! Give Me Mr. Bluebeard ! 



Photo of Earlo Williams, copyright Underwood & Underwood 

Earle Williams has taken to star-gazing, and his observations have been so keen that ten "Novae" now revolve about his 

planetary self. Novae, astronomically speaking, you know, are newly discovered stars. It all happened in "The 

Scarlet Runner," and Christopher Race, who is down on his luck and takes to public chauffeuring, meets a 

host of adventures, each one heralded by a fresh leading-lady. It takes ten stars to make an orbit 

around "The Scarlet Runner," and if you follow his star-gazing eyes, starting from 

their level and "taking observations" heavenward around the circle, you will 

also discover Louisita Valentine, Betty Howe, Adele Kelley, Gypsy 

O'Brien, Lillian Tucker, Edith Storey, Gene Stuart, Peggy Blake, 

Billie Billings and Zena Keefe. Billie Billings, Zena Keefe 

and Edith Storey have been, of course, long since discovered 
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Movie Chess Puzzle 

It's Your Move— Try It and Win a Prize. You Can Play This Game Even It 

You Cant Play Chess 



Here is a little game to while away 
a winter's evening — or, perhaps, 
several evenings. Imagine that the 
diagram given below is a chess-board, and 
that you have only one piece, a king. Now, 
a king, as you know, can move only one 
square at a time, in any direction. Every 
square you light on must be counted, and 
when your move is completed the letters will 
spell the last name of some photoplayer. 
For example, suppose for your first move 
you begin with A in the first square. You 
then might move to square 2 just under it, 
thence to square 2-2 to the right, thence 
to square 1-2 above, thence to square 
2-8, thence to 8-8, thence to 8-2, ending 
at square 4-8, which spells Anderson. 



write to us for any further instructions or 
information. To be fair to all, we can 
say no more, for we have given all the 
rules necessary. Be sure your name and 
address is on your answer, and dont forget 
that neatness and artistic get-up will be 
considered in case there should be several 
who succeed in discovering all of the 
hidden names. 

In sending in your answers you may 
suit yourself as to the form, only you must 
be sure to let us know where you found 
the names. A mere list of names will not 
be considered. For your convenience we 
have numbered each square, and you could 
write your answers thus: "Anderson, 1-1, 
2-1, 2-2, 1-2, 2-8, 8-8, 8-2, 4-8." Note that 
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For the next move, you may start anywhere 
you like, and if desired you can move on 
some of the same squares as before. But 
please note that you can never use the 
same square twice in the same move, nor 
can you skip over a square — every square 
you light on must be counted. If you re- 
quire a double, such as an "o" and "o", as 
in Wood, you must use two different ones*, 
for you cannot light on the same square 
twice in the same move. 

Now, you will readily find a dozen play- 
ers concealed in these 144 squares; but 
there are a great many more than that, 
and perhaps the clever player of this 
game will discover five dozen or more — 
just how many, we refuse to say. Do not 



the first figure of each group is from the 
column of figures at the left, and the 
second is from the column at the bottom. 

Or you may cut the diagram out and 
attach it to your answer sheet, or print a 
diagram yourself, and make marks on it 
from square to square, showing the course 
of each move. Or, you can adopt any 
other method, but be sure to make it clear. 

For the best answer containing the 
largest number of names of players, we 
will award a prize of $10. For the next 
best, $5 ; for the next five best, a yearly 
subscription to the Motion Picture 
Classic. All answers must be received on 
or before Jan. 31, 1917. Address, Puzzle 
Editor, 175 Duffield St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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sh 
list 

Department," writing only on one side of the paper, and using separate _.._._ ..„_..„„ .„. 

departments of this magazine. When inquiring about plays, give the name of the company, if possible. Each 
inquiry must contain the correct name and address of the inquirer at the end of the letter, which will not be 
printed. At the top of the letter write the name you wish to appear. Those desiring immediate replies, or 
mforrmtion requiring research, should enclose additional stamp or other small fee; otherwise all inquiries 
must await their turn. Read all answers and file them. This is the only movie encyclopedia in existence. 



Jean M. — Glad to hear from you. What 
do you mean? Henry Walthall will be in 
"The Truant Soul." Mary Charleson will 
play opposite him. Vitagraph have "Within 
the Law," which will be released soon. Yes, 
it is true that Charles Ogle joined Lasky. 

Katherine. — You ask: "If a girl has 
ability plus being able to cry at will, but no 
experience of any kind, has she a good 
chance to obtain a position at a minimum 
wage in pictures?" No. The business is 
overcrowded with experienced people, and 
the ability to cry at will is not rare. 

Betty G. — No to your first. Beauty is a 
priceless possession, but personality is even 
more so. Mary Pickford is at 729 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. Alice Joyce in care of 
Vitagraph, Brooklyn. 

Yama Yam a Girl. — Irving Cu minings is 
taller than William Russell. Charlotte Bur- 
ton is no child. She is of the vampire type 
for American. Ah, you flatter me. Please 
dont lay it on too thick, Macduff, for, like 
wine, it soon goes to the head. 

Mrs. J. E. L., Vienna. — Surely I got the 
apples. Thanks. The date of Romaine 
Fielding's birth was May 22, 1879. Yes, I 
remember saying "The face of a man is like 
the face of a watch — it reveals without what 
it conceals within." And you say that re- 
minds you of Romaine Fielding's face. 

Chub. — You have reference to Mahlon 
Hamilton in "Molly Make Believe." Norma 
Talmadge with her own company now, and 
Constance has a three-year contract with 
Griffith. Frances Nelson and Arthur Ashley 
in "The Revolt." I dont know whether 
Annette Kellermann has any regular nick- 
name, but over at the Fox studio they call 
her "U-53" — she is such a clever submarine. 

Gay Lee. — Charlie Chaplin directs all his 
own plays, and he writes most of them also. 
Earle Williams has no permanent leading 
lady, but Katherine Lewis is playing op- 
posite him now. Gordon Griffith had the 
part of Ben Blair in the play by that name. 
You refer to Ted Dean in "Then I'll Come 
Back to You." I should say you were in the 
mood for letter-writing. And why dont you 
leave a little white space between the words? 
Let me hear from you again, but let me see 
more white paper. 

Frances M. — Your letter dated September 
28th arrived after the November Classic had 
gone to press. Hence the delay. The Ridge- 
lys left Brooklyn on August 26, 1912, to cross 
the continent. They secured subscriptions 
for our Magazine. Mr. Ridgely is not play- 
ing at present. 

Mrs. L. A. — You say that some of the 
photography in "Purity" was poor. I dont 
think the film stock suffered from over- 
exposure — but Audrey Munson did. Sorry, 
but I have no cast for "The Smile of a 
Child." It is too old, and has not been re- 
issued. 

Mal., Dallas.— Indeed! We have never 
published a picture of the late Sydney Ayres. 
Hobert Henley in January, 1916. No picture 
of Roland Bottomley. Louise Lovely is with 
Universal, ditto Rupert Julian. 

Elizabeth D. — I now get $8.00 a week, 
and am known as "The Eight-a-Week Cen- 
tury Plant." David Powell as Dick Freeman 
in "Gloria's Romance." No, to your last. 

Mary F., Los Banos. — He was divorced. It 
is easier to get married than to stay so. 



Yes, some of those scenes were taken in 
Alaska. You just bet that was a real fight 
in "The Spoilers." If you could have seen 
the way Farnum and Santschi mussed each 
other up you would think so. 

Lucille C— Please hire a hall! Or, better 
still, get a publisher! You are as prolific 
of words as a dictionary. Yes, Valentine 
Grant did the Scotch hornpipe finely in 
"Daughter of MacGregor." 

Waggie N. C. — Yes, your writing has im- 
proved. Your jokes are pretty good. Give 
us some more and I'll publish them. She is 
not an old maid, only a bachelor girl. 

Lilola. — You refer to Adele Lane in "The 
Second Childhood" (Selig). Yes, the marimba 
has taken the place of the ukelele as a popu- 
lar instrument in New York cabarets. The 
marimba comes from darkest Africa, and 
has hollow wooden keys that are struck with 
wooden hammers. I am not a tango artist; 
but I have heard the marimba, and it makes 
me feel awfully itchy-pitchy and hunchy- 
bunchy. 

S. F. M.— No, I didn't play in "The Gentle- 
man from Indiana." I'm from Brooklyn. 
No new contract for Mary Fuller as yet. At 
the present time she is taking a much needed 
rest in the mountains. 

Eloise C, Miami. — So all you ask is for a 
picture of Harry Hilliard — the fair Romeo. 
Well it's easy enough to learn how to 
economize; the main thing is to learn how 
to live without economizing. 

Elizabeth. — But dont you know it is 
against the rules to ask questions without 
giving the full name and address, Betty? 

Melva. — Welcome. You refer to Louise * 
Bates in "Falstaff." I, too, detest those 
chalky-white faces of some of our players. 
Why, our screen stars use enough powder in 
one year to lick the Germans and Allies 
combined. 

Millie, Medina. — You ask if Rose Tapley 
buys her clothes at Altman's. No, Altman 
buy their clothes of Rose Tapley. Silly 
questioners have their uses — if there weren't 
any I could not make a living. 

Pollu S. V. Olson. — Norma Talmadge, 
Seena Owen and Tully Marshall in "Martha's 
Vindication." Fire away; I'm always on 
guard! 

Ethel Anita. — Alice Rinaldo was the 
woman and Mae Gaston was the girl in "The 
Conscience of John David" (Horsley). So 
you want Vitagraph to reproduce "A Million 
Bid." The Capitol at Washington covers an 
area of 153,112 square feet, and the dome is 
287 feet high. 

Oloa, 17. So here you are. Crane Wilbur 
was born in Naples, Nov. 17, 1887; educated 
all over the world; parents are English and 
Italian; spends evenings writing and at- 
tending theaters; favorite hobby is motor- 
boating; very fond of reading; 5 feet 11% 
inches in height; weight about 175 pounds; 
sings; is a baseball fan; does very* much 
walking and swimming, and is particularly 
fond of all outdoor sports. Is that sufficient? 
I suppose you will want Walthall next. 

Brains, S. C. — I do not know why Charlie 
Chaplin spreads his feet to either side nor 
why he always wears a small derby hat and 
a cane; but I imagine he does it to make 
little girls ask silly questions. Joseph Hena- 
bery was Abraham Lincoln in "The Birth of 
a Nation." 
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G. E. H.— William Hart was Draw Egan 
and Margery Wilson was Myrtle in "The Re- 
turn of Draw Egan." Mary MacLaren was 
Estelle and Phillips Smalley was Robert in 
"Saving the Family Name." Wrong title on 
your other. 

Helen F. — Claire Whitney and James Cor- 
bett in "The Burglar and the Lady." Mar- 
guerite Nichols was Phyllis, R. Henry Grey 
was Bert, and Lulu Bowers was Bertie in "A 
Matrimonial Martyr." Of course, I wish you 
were better— wish I could help you. 

Madeline J. M. F. — I have attended to 
both of your requests, lliere are several 
correspondence clubs now. The Pansy Corre- 
spondence Club, Queena Kaliba, Box 217, 
Corning, N. Y.; The Reel Club, John H. 
Chase, 116 E. 11th St., Los Angeles, Cal., 
and the Scroll Club, Grace Kramer, 3009 
North Vanderventer Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Take your choice! They are all good. 

Mary D. — Yes, they are twins; Marion and 
Madeline Fairbanks in "Their One Love." 
Always put your name first. I observed a 
very strong resemblance between Lillian 
Gish and Sarah Bernhardt. 

Eleanor. — William S. Hart has no regular 
leading woman. He ought to Jiave Blanche 
Sweet — then they could call it the Sweet- 
heart Company. 

George C. — Dont believe all you read about 
players' salaries. The only player who tells 
the truth about his salary is the one who 
never mentions it. The nurse wasn't on the 
cast in "Where Are My Children?" See 
back issues for that contest. 

Granddad's Girl. — No, I am no granddad, 
and never expect to be. I agree about that 
cold-blooded lead. But some of our prettiest 
flowers are without scent and some of our 
prettiest players are without heart. The 
soul is pretty sure to show thru, however. 

D. L. C, Iowa City. — Send a stamped, 
addressed envelope for a list of film manu- 
facturers. New list out. Forrest Stanley 
was James in "He Fell In Love with His 
Wife." So you dont like the brown ink 
in the Gallery. 

Clio.— Haven't seen the "Clarion" this 
month. A photoplayer is an artist and a 
musician; he paints pictures by means of 
the art of facial expression and gesture, and 
he plays all kinds of tunes on the human 
heart-strings. 

M. L. D., Montreal. — The next Pearl White 
serial will be "Pearl of the Army." Fay 
Tincher is still with Triangle. That is very 
mauvais gout. 

Madeline J. M. F. — I agree with you. So 
you think "Under Two Flags" is the best 
picture you have ever seen. How many 
pictures have you seen? 

Bessie J. — Of course I always welcome a 
newcomer. The more the merrier. You 
must put your questions at the beginning of 
your letter, please. 

Chub. — Again? Mary Pi ckford and Edward 
Martindell in "The Foundling." John Barry- 
more and Katherine Harris in "Nearly a 
King." Irene Fenwick has gone back to 
pictures. She was the star of the stage play 
"The Guilty Man," which played in New 
York. She started her stage career as a 
chorus girl in "Peggy from Paris," and re- 
mained in the chorus for only three weeks. 
Her opportunity came thru understudying 
a star, whose rOle she assumed when the 
latter became ill. 

Marietta, Portland. — Yes, Sir Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree was splendid in "The Old 
Folks at Home" (Triangle). Esquire is a 
title used for magistrates and public officers. 

Johnson T. D. — Mary MacLaren arid 
Phillips Smalley in "Wanted— A Home." 
Will some one kindly oblige them? J. War- 
ren Kerrigan in "The Social Buccaneer." 
Quite so; love does much, but money does 
more. Alas, I have neither. 

Johnny Sunshine. — We discontinued 
"When the Stars Appear" thru lack of space 
and because it was crowded out, but it is to 
be resumed, I think. Any time you want to 
know what play a star is to appear in next, 
or the kind of part he or she will take, just 
heckle me and I will let you know. 
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Underwood T., Canada. — Fannie Ward in 
"Witchcraft." Marguerite Courtot and Owen 
Moore in "The Kiss." Wallace Pyke, the 
well-known character man, has been engaged 
by Pallas to play in "The Son of Erin." See 
story in next Magazine. 

Tony. — Ah, ha! I have heard that too — 
that Ben Turpin's real name is Benjamin 
Turpentine; but he cut it down when he 
became an actor, because they dont allow 
explosives around where films are. Blanche 
Sweet in "The Blacklist." 

Ramon a. — Myrtle Gonzalez and Val Paul 
and Fred Church in "A Romance of Billy 
Goat Hill." Dorothy Davenport played in 
"Barriers of Society." Frank Borzage directs 
and plays leads in his pictures. 

Little John. — William Russell was Tom 
and Charlotte Burton was Marie in "The 
Love Hermit" No, you couldn't quite call 
me a love hermit, because I am not a hermit 
and am not in love. Newfoundland's output 
of copper ore increased from 2,000 tons in 
1914 to approximately 15,000 tons during the 
past year. Most of the ore was purchased by 
dealers in the United States. 

Estt. — Francelia Billington and Jack Holt 
In "The Black Sheep* of the Family." It was 
Juanita Hansen herself, and not a "double," 
who descender the cliff in "The Secret of the 
Submarine" by lowering herself on the 
stems of vines. By no means do all stars 
"double" risky parts or "fake" the perils. 

Michael T. B. J. — Bessie Love in "A Sister 
of Six." Yes, the scenes were in 1860, and a 
very pretty thing. The six were Violet Rad- 
cliffe. Carmen De Rue, George Stone, Francis 
Carpenter, Beulah Burns and Lloyd Pearl. 

Adolph H. — There's no time like the pleas- 
ant So you like Maurice Costello and Ethel 
Grandin in "The Crimson Stain." Franklyn 
Ritchie and Helene Rosson in "The Under- 
tow." George Gebhart is with the American. 

Helen L. R. — Bless your honest heart, and 
may the hinges of our friendship never grow 
rusty! Always glad to see you whenever 
you call, or at any other time and place. 

Stella A. D., Memphis. — Gypsy Abbott is 
with Mutual. There are sixty-eight Mutual 
exchanges thruout America. Mary Miles 
Minter has played in "Youth's Endearing 
Charm," "Dulcie's Adventure," "Faith," 
"Dream or Two Ago" and "The Innocence of 
Lizette," while she has been with American. 
She is what they call "a comer." 

Louise T. H. — Cleo Madison is still with 
Universal. She is playing in "The Chalice 
of Sorrow." Andrew Arbuckle is with Uni- 
versal. William Garwood with Western 
Universal. He played in "A Soul at Stake." 
Many of the screen players are dandy cooks, 
and our articles written and signed by them 
were not made to order. A good deal of the 
time they are out on a location anywhere 
from the backwoods to the desert, and they 
pick up all sorts of native recipes. One 
player told me ten different ways to cook 
eels, which she learnt at Martha's Vineyard, 
and she invited me to taste them, too. 

Mazie T. D. — Mary Fuller played in 
"Cheaters" (Universal). At this writing she 
is taking a rest. 

Socrates. — Picture stars' names and fancy 
names in casts have given the Southern 
cullud folks a much needed christening field. 
Black babies used to run to Mary Andersons 
and Lily Langtrys, but now I understand 
they are all Mary Pickfords and Marguerite 
Clarks. One fond ebony mother has written 
me that she has named one of twins "Bella 
Donna," and asks me to suggest a name for 
the other. How would "Nux Vomica" do? 

Florence C. T. — Yes, she is a widow, I be- 
lieve; but I dont know what kind — maybe 
grass, maybe sod. Yes, Louise Fazenda is a 
fine character player. H. B. Warner is play- 
ing opposite Dorothy Dalton in "The Vaga- 
bond Prince." 

Joseph T. D.— Read the article on Douglas 
Fairbanks in the December Magazine. Ruth 
Roland was born in San Francisco, Cal., on 
August 26, 1892. Parents, German and Irish. 
She is about five feet seven and weighs about 
128 pounds. Auburn hair, dark blue eyes, 
fair complexion. She is a crack shot. 
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Cleopatra. — Indeed! Thomas Chatterton 
is playing in the Kolb and Dill comedies. 
They do say that Winnifred Greenwood is an 
expert fortune-teller. I believe Edwin August 
is located for a while. He is playing in "The 
Law of Nature," opposite Iva Shepard. 

Lillian G. C. — Carter De Haven is Timothy 
in the "Breaking Into Society" plays. Vola 
Smith was Vola in "The Eternal Way." 

Minta D., Walla Walla. — You ask me to 
name the fifty classics of literature. You 
have sent me a Herculean task, but here is 
the Editor's list in alphabetical order: 
Addison's "Sir Roger de Coverly"; ^Esop's 
"Fables"; Boswell's "Johnson"; Burton's 
"Anatomy of Melancholy"; Butler's "Hudi- 
bras"; Blackmore's "Lorna Doone"; Byron's 
"Childe Harold"; Bronte's "Jane Eyre"; 
Bunyan's "Pilgrim's Progress"; Cervantes' 
"Don Quixote"; Coleridge's "Ancient Mar- 
iner"; Carlyle's "Sartor Resartus"; Draper's 
"Intellectual Development of Europe"; De- 
foe's "Crusoe"; Dickens' "David Copperfield"; 
Dante's "Divine Comedy"; Darwin's "De- 
scent of Man"; Emerson's Essays; Goethe's 
"Faust"; Gibbon's "Rome"; Gray's "Elegy"; 
Goldsmith's "Vicar of Wakefield"; Holmes' 
"Autocrat"; Homer's "Iliad"; Hugo's "Lea 
Miserables"; Hawthorne's "Scarlet Letter"; 
Irving's "Rip Van Winkle"; Kingsley's 
"Hypatia"; Lamb's "Essays of Elia"; Long- 
fellow's "Hiawatha"; Meredith's "Lucille"; 
Milton's "Paradise Lost"; Macaulay's Essays; 
Pope's "Essay on Man"; Poe's "Raven"; 
Plato's "Dialogs"; Plutarch's Lives; Pepy's 
Diary; C. Reade's "Cloister and the Hearth"; 
W. Reade's "Martyrdom of Man"; Shake- 
speare's "Hamlet"; Swift's "Gulliver"; 
Scott's "Ivanhoe"; Stevenson's "Jekyll and 
Hyde"; Sterne's "Tristram Shandy"; Spen- 
cer's "First Principles"; Spenser's "Faerie 
Queene"; Tennyson's "In Memoriam"; Thack- 
eray's "Vanity Fair," and Virgil's "^Eneid." 
I think I can agree with the Editor in the 
main. 
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Just to prove that she is not so black as she is screened, and is as white as she is painted, 
Theda Bara is posing for an heroic-sized portrait of herself by the distinguished artist, 
Jos6 Ruchti. The "reformation" of Theda is complete; in her portrait she is posing as 
an angel carrying the flaming sword of virtue. 

"Los" and its studio colony has seen the last of Lou-Tellegen. Having just completed 
his farewell picture, "The Black Wolf," he Is hastening to Baltimore to open the theatrical 
season in his last winter's success, "The King of Nowhere." 

Last winter the fans were all "net up" over the rival Carmens in the persons of Theda 
Bara and Geraldine Farrar. Now come the rival Juliets, Theda Bara and Beverly Bayne, 
making their screen appearances as the famous loved ones at the same time. No doubt, 
the stars who have not been deemed worthy of Juliet's rdle are saying, "A pest on both 
their houses." 

Hobart Bosworth and Tully Marshall have both decided to make the Lasky studio 
their permanent abode. The distinguished character stars took part in a special engage- 
ment for "Joan of Arc," supporting Geraldine Farrar. 

Edith Storey's trip to Los Angeles is being turned Into a triumph such as is accorded 
only to stars of the first magnitude. In Chicago, Vitagraph's Bernhardt was entertained 
at a supper party by the leading exhibitors and editors, and finally wound up in a cell, 
where she had to be handcuffed. But this was at the State Penitentiary, and was only a 
"thrilling experience" staged by the warden. 

Clara Kimball Young and Conway Tearle are starting to emotionalize Thomas Dixon's 
novel, "The Foolish Virgin." We dont know what happened to the virgin in the novel, 
but we feel quite sure that Clara will put her thru all her paces. 

On page 44 we have Charles Kent, Julia Swayne Gordon, Peggy Hyland, Evart Over- 
ton and James Morrison playing In "The Enemy," in the order named. 

While still in the thick of her triumph in the stage-play, "The Guilty Man," Irene 
Fenwick has decided to appear also in pictures. Her first photoplay will be "The 
Princess Zim Zim," and Owen Moore will be her leading man. 

Norma Talmadge announces that her first screen presentation of h>r own will be 
"Panthea," from the international stage-play success of Madame Olga Petrova. 

Ruth Roland's postal cards to her friends and admirers are newsy and to the point. 
"I am sure," she writes, "you will be interested in knowing that I am now working on 
the first Path6 serial for 1917, entitled 'The Neglected Wife/ in which I will be featured. 
I hope you are voting for me in the Motion Picture Magazine contest." 

No sooner has Edith Storey started for the West than we hear of Antonio Moreno 
"hot-footing" it after her. It is not a romance — "No" (quite coldly), but on the West 
Coast Antonio will co-star with Edith in "Money Madness," a story by Hamlin Garland. 

And now for a few dressing-rooms "To Let" and newly furnished. Vera Sisson has 
transferred her wardrobe from Universal to Metro; Edwin August still rings the changes 
by going from World to Mutual; Flora Finch is now roosting in the Thanhouser hennery; 
Harry Edwards and Julia Faye have cavorted from Keystone to Fox; Warda Howard has 
left Essanay, and Patsy DeForest has been welcomed into the Vitagraph nest. 

Not to be outdone by his elders, little Billy Jacobs has started a film family of his 
own, and it Is said that it is financed from the money that he saved during his career as 
a baby picture actor. Let's hope that Billy is as good an Investor as he is when "just 
hisself" on the screen. 

Handsome Jack Kerrigan's latest picture is a comedy, entitled "Parted from His Bride." 
As he has been wedded to his art and to the Universal Company for the past two years, 
and the rumor is persistent that he is leaving, his comedy title seems pretty pat. 

Enter Dorothy McGowan, the adopted daughter of Helen Holmes. Lucky little Dorothy 
was one of a very large and very needy family, but when she proved her dramatic worth 
in some scenes in "A Lass of the Lumberlands," Helen Holmes obtained permission to 
permanently adopt her. 

"Rensageki," or a combination of screen- and stage-drama, is now all the rage in 
Japan. The fans wont go to see anything else. As we understand it, all the sentimental 
parts — lovers' farewells, love avowals, and the oh-so-pitiful passages are done in dialog. 
When it comes to the thrills the stage is darkened and the camera holds sway. 

H. B. Warner, the impressive character lead with Triangle, has decided to portray one 
of the "Seven Deadly Sins" for McClure pictures. Mr. Warner will be the star of "Wrath." 

Here is another efficacious little box of news pills: Naomi Childers has ricochetted 
from Vitagraph and has not yet announced new plans; Sally Crute has been gathered in 
under the Metro umbrella, and Vivian Rich has just become a young Fox. The Horsley 
studios have reopened, and Crane Wilbur is still the spotlight man. All on one ticket, 
Neal Burns, Betty Compson, Stella Adams, Harry Ratten and Billie Rhodes, the Nestor 
comedians, have shunted over to the Cub Comedy lair. And then, too, Sidney Dean is 
leaving Lasky; Earle Fox has joined Metro; George Beban will resume his Italian roles 
with Morosco, and, last but not least, Art Acord has stampeded from the American corral 
to Fox. , 

Edna May, the heroine of "Salvation Joan," has just recovered from an attack of 
appendicitis and the ensuing operation. The former famous stage star may never appear 
on the screen again, but all of her earnings, to the amount of one hundred thousand 
dollars, have been contributed to a fund for the sick and wounded soldiers of the Allies. 

Juanita Hansen, the dazzling blonde who rode to fame in "The Secret of the Sub- 
marine," has just joined the Keystone fun-makers. Miss Hansen, by the way, made her 
film comedy d6but under Mack Sennet two years ago. 

The photoplay brides of Santa Barbara — Helene Rosson, Anna Little, Rene Rogers, 
Gertrude Robinson and others — are going to produce playlets in their home town for the 
benefit of European war sufferers. Their first production will be "Cricket on the Hearth," 
under the personal direction of James Kirkwood. 

Speaking of brides, Mary Miles Minter turned a neat little trick when she gave a 
"Welcome Home" to Mr. and Mrs. Kirkwood (nee Gertrude Robinson). On their arrival at 
their honeymoon bungalow they found each room festooned with bowers of roses, smilax 
and ferns, all gleefully arranged by little M. M. M. 
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If so, you should use the MOVIEGLA88. Cannot be distinguished 
from, and In used the same as ordinary eye-glasses. Reduces 
flickering, and Is invaluable to those with weak eyesight. All 
scenes made to look as "close up*" at will, and extremely life- 
like. Kercals hidden beauties, and magnifies the charms of both 
plays and players. The greatest boon to movie patrons ever de- 
vised. Use the M0V1EGLA88 and cnioy the pictures a hundred- 
fold. Price prepaid $1.00. or send for further Information. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 

THE WEST SALES CO., Boi M363, Chicago, Hi 

"DONT SHOUT" 

I can hear now as well 
f . 'How?' With 
DRLEY PHONE. 
• in my ears now, but 
iaible. 1 would not know 
i in. myself, only that' 
J right. 
Ite Morloy Phone (or the 



DEAF 



is to the ears what glasses are 
to the eyes. Invisible, coi 
(actable, weightless and han_ ( 
less. Anyone can adjust it." 
Over one hundred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dgpt. 792, Perry Bid*., Philsu 
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Make this car 
your office — 

there is $900.00 to $1800.00 

a year in it for you. 

Business boom means many 

appointments. 

Rapid advancement to higher Government Position*. " No lay-off* " 
because of STRIKES, FINANCIAL FLURltlES or the WHIMS OP 80MB 
PETTY BOSS. THE POSITION IS YOURS FOR LIFE. 

Country resident* and city resident* stand the same chance for imme- 
diate appointment. Cnmrnon-teune education nufflclent. 1 olitlcal in- 
fluence NOT REQUIRED. 

We will prepare 25 candidates FREE ! 

Writ* Immediately for full liat of positions now ob alnabh. Don't delay. 
Every day you lose means the lo~a of juat ao much coa ch i n g before toe 
rapidly approaching ezamii.ationa. 

^ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dipt R 128. Rochester. N. Y. 



This coupon, filled out as directed, entitles the sender to free specimen 
questions: a free copy of our copyrighted book, "GoTemment Positions 
and How to Get Them." a list of positions now easily obta'natle. and o 
consideration for Free Coaching for the examination here checked. 
-^— ^— — — — COUPON -"-i— ■■■— i— •—■-. 

.Customs PosiUont- -(SSOO te $1500> 

Stenographer ( SHOO te $1 MM)) 

.Internal Revenue. .(S70O te $1S00> 
.Panama Canal 

Clerk (f 1800 to f 18C0) 



I.. Railway Hall Clark.. iSSOO to f 1K00> 
..Bookkeeper <*WM> to S1W0) 
. .Postofftee Clerk (SHOO to *1 SOO) 
.. Postofflee- Carrier... .(SHOO to *l£00) 
..Rural Hall Carrier... ($600 to $1*00) 
..An to Chauffenr 

Name Address 

Umt tkim be/on you loaa it. Writ* plainly. 
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WKv Nat Writ* Phntnnlavs I WHO IS YOUR FAVORITE 



ishows how you can learn to play the piano or organ in your own home, in 
{one quarter the usual time and at one quarter the usual cost It explains 
the profound pleasures and well-known social advantages of musical 

training and contains much information which w^ 

£fiS£2^^i^*^& D l:$J! , L n £ 8 f a '!L? usWR !JI EN 

of this valuable 64-page book It is free. METHOD #OP PiattO Of Organ 



Music As A Career 

rt career which 

cplains the great 

for professional 

n can earn $25 to 



By the use 
COLOROTONB 



your own playing 
ical instruction to 

i method of home 
ings you all the 
the best foreign 
I at less than 43 
«. Send for this 
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has revolutionized the Study of music, 
trf Dr. Quinn's Temarkable device, the <Xr«v#*^*w™ 
(patented), you save three-quarters of the time, effort and 
money usually required for learning piano or organ. You play 
chords imme diatel y and a complete piece, in every key, unthtn 
four lessons. Investigate without cost by sending for free book. 

Endorsed by Distinguished Musicians 
Dr. Quinn's WRITTEN METHOD has been proving 
its merit by RESULTS for 25 years. Among our graduates 
are thousands of accomplished amateur players, as well as 
leading composers, distinguished virtuosos and heads of con- 
servatories. The method is endorsed by prominent musicians 
and educators who can speak with authority* It is scientific 
and systematic, yet practical and easy to understand. Itte 
fuUy Illustrated. Itis eqiudly effeotire for beginners or experienced 
players, ohildren or adults. All necessary music is Included FUSS. 
You praotloe in spare tl me at your own convenience. Progress as rap- 
Idly or slowly as you wish. Diploma of recognised Tnlue is granted. 

Investigate Without Cost 



Nome. 



Address. 



Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory 

Box650 K.L. Chicago, BL 



MOTION PICTURE 

Anna Nilsson is about to make her deMbut 
on the stage, co-starring with Guy Coombs in 
a playlet, "The Naked Lie." 

Here's a toothsome dish for Bushman- 
Bayne cohorts: The news has just leaked out 
that these famous players are soon to be co- 
starred in a long serial. Its title and nature 
are not yet divulged, but we promise to be 
on hand with a "still" camera as soon as the 
affair takes the studio boards. In the mean- 
time, they will be seen in "The Diplomatic 
Service," their forthcoming picture. 

Now that Earle Williams has "shot" the 
last scene in "The Scarlet Runner," we will 
see him at least once a month in an eve- 
ning's entertainment. His next best bet is 
"The Soul Master," from the James Oliver 
Curwood story. 

Versatile Grace Cunard shows that she is 
there in a pinch. Recently Francis Ford was 
taken ill, and underwent an operation on his 
nose. Miss Grace immediately stepped into 
the breach and directed, as well as starred 
in, the third episode of "My Lady Raffles." 

"Broncho Billy," otherwise G. M. Ander- 
son, has at last been run to earth. We have 
discovered that he has doffed the buskin and 
donned the directorial megaphone. Dame 
Gossip sayeth that he will direct future 011a 
Nazimova pictures. 

With the Vitagraph studio heads and 
players bidding them good-by and good 
luck, Ralph Ince, Lucille Lee Stewart and 
Huntley Gordon are retiring to form a new 
company of their own. Mr. Ince may take 
the Vitagraph's former studio at Bay Shore, 
L. I., nearby his home in Brightwaters. 

Milton Sills, who is at present leading man 
for Mrs. Vernon Castle in "Patria," is a good 
example of studio pluck. While taking part 
in a recent scene a heavy flagstone fell 
upon Mr. Sill's foot, crushing it into the 
ground. Without a murmur, he continued 
playing to the end of the scene, and after 
that, medical attendance and an improvised 
ambulance were hastily summoned. 

Little Mary Pickford wears two distinct 
kinds of pajamas in "Less Than the Dust," 
and avers that the real Oriental ones are 
cosier than the "East Indian" night-clothes 
made in New Bedford, Mass. By the way, we 
have advance information from our Cape 
Cod look-out that "Little Mary & Company," 
clad in Scotch plaid, have just descended on 
New England's "barren shores" to capture 
some Scottish locations for her next picture. 

Methinks Norma Talmadge is grooming 
herself to play in "Maid, Wife or Widow?" 
The recent announcement of her marriage 
has brought a denial from her mother; her 
husband cannot be found to either deny or 
affirm, and Norma herself hints at an en- 
gagement. But we have heard something 
about a license ,and wedding presents; so 
there you are! 

Carlotta De Felice and Vinton Breese were 
secretly married in Newark, New Jersey, on 
September 11th. It is a little late to glad- 
den us with the news; but as the players' lips 
were sealed, we had to dig it up ourselves. 

Glue your eye to another kaleidoscope of 
shifting players: Anna Mae Walthall waltzes 
from Selig to Essanay; Tom Powers has 
just joined Mutual; Universal denies that 
Ella Hall is about to leave; Harry Benham 
will play leads for June Caprice; Raymond 
McKee is again with Metro; Elsie MacLeod 
will beam for Sunbeam, and House Peters 
has been paged by Morosco. 

A slam-bang Kentucky feud is on between 
William Fox and Herbert Brenon, the author- 
director of Annette Kellermann's "A Daugh- 
ter of the Gods." Everything but bullets are 
flying. It started with words, thickened up 
with law-suits, and ended by Fox barring 
Brenon from the Lyric Theater, N. Y. De- 
spite the presence of sentinels who could 
recognize him, Brenon, who is a master of 
make-up, got thru their lines and saw his 
picture. Somebody ought to screen it: "Fox, 
the Foiled Film Fiend!" 

A permanent "playhouse" has at last been 
found for Clara Kimball Young, Norma Tal- 
madge and Kitty Gordon. The magnificent 
Biograph studio in New York has been taken 
over for their future studio home. 
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Stage Plays That Are Worth While 

(Readers in distant towns will do well to 

preserve this list for reference when these 

speaking plays appear in their vicinity.) 

44th St. — "The Flame." A remarkably 
beautiful spectacular drama satirizing Presi- 
dent Wilson's Mexican policy. Disjointed 
construction, and plot is not strong; but, 
nevertheless, it stands out as a clever, artistic 
and entertaining play. 

Belasco. — ''Seven Chances." A bashful 
young man has seven chances to marry and 
inherit $12,000,000. His efforts to get a wife 
are excruciatingly funny. An excellent cast, 
with Carroll McComas, makes this a bright 
farce well worth while. 

Hudson. — "Pollyanna." A glad play after 
the order of "Daddy-long-legs," "Peg o' My 
Heart" and "The Cinderella Man," intensely 
interesting and beautifully done. A big hit. 

Eltinge. — "Cheating Cheaters." A thrill- 
ing crook-play, full of suspense, surprises and 
a few good laughs. Marjorie Rambeau and 
entire company are fine. 

Harris. — "Under Sentence." A strong grip- 
ping drama which has been hailed as an- 
other "Lion and the Mouse." It should enjoy 
a long run. 

48th St.— "Rich Man, Poor Man." One of 
the most engrossing dramas that George 
Broadhurst ever wrote, and one of the popu- 
lar plays of the season. 

Loew'8 N. Y. and Loew y 8 American Hoof. — 
Photoplays; first runs. Program changes 
every week. 

Rialto. — Photoplays supreme. Program 
changes every week. 



SUCCESSFUL PLAYS NOW ON THE ROAD 

"Mr. Antonio." A drama full of heart interest, 
in which the inimitable Otis Skinner plays the 
part of a picturesque organ-grinder splendidly, sup- 
ported by Eleanor Woodruff and a good company. 

"The Intruder." Altho the doings of a faithless 
wife and her paramour form the basis of this drama, 
it is one of the best and strongest that Broadway 
has seen for years, and it ought to become a classic. 
Exquisitely acted by an exceptionally appropriate cast, 
of which H. Cooper Cliffe easily carries off the 
honors in a minor part. 

"The Boomerang." One of the most popular 
crvnedies of recent years. Entertaining and laugh- 
able thruout, exquisitely acted and wonderfully pro- 
duced — it runs along lik« the works of a fine watch. 

"Paganini." George Arliss in a very clever char- 
acterization. A high-class comedy on the order of 
"Beau Brumraell," "Garrick" and "Mr. Lazarus."* 

"His Bridal Night." A farce in which the Dolly 
Sisters, famous dancers, get so mixed up that the 
bridegroom cannot tell them apart. Result, several 
highly interesting situations, as you can easily imagine. 

"Mr. Lazarus." A comedy of the better sort, ie % _ 
ing Henry E. Dixey, who creates an interesting 
character in the title role, but most of the fun is 
caused by the delightful antics of Florine Arnold. 
Tom Powers, well known to picture fans a few years 
ago, is also excellent, as also are all the others in 
the cast. 

"Somebody's Luggage." A farce that is different, 
in that James T. Powers plays a "low comedy" part. 
He seems a trifle out of place at first, but when one 
gets used to him he wins a roar of laughter. In this 
pa.cicular line he has no superiors. 

"The Silent Witness." A virile drama on the order 
of "The House of Glass" and "The Co-Respondent," 
and quite as good, containing some tense and thrill- 
ing moments. A play that holds the interest from 
start to finish, giving a fine cast some excellent 
opportunities. 

"Sybil." One of the hits of last season. A very 

S leasing musical comedy with Julia Sanderson, Donald 
Irian and Joseph Cawthom. 

"Fair and Warmer." An exceedingly popular farce, 
full of amusing situations, and a laugh in every line; 
but it is not a play for Sunday-school children. 

"Coat -Tales." A first -class farce-comedy so cleverly 
constructed that it is replete with surprises and un- 
expected situations, each more laughable than the 
other. A clean, wholesome farce. 
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FOR SALE 

A FARM 

at Spring Valley, Rockland County, N. Y„ 

consisting of 147 acres, including house, barn and 
other buildings, 2 apple orchards, 12 acres of wood- 
land, with 'tream running through property. 

Spring Valley is 82 miles from New York City, 
7 miles west of Nyack and 7 miles east of SufFern, 
and is reached by the N. J. 8c N. Y. R. R. and 
a branch of the Erie R. R., affording 85 trains 
daily to and from New York. The railroad rates 
are, excursion $1.80, monthly tickets $9.45. 

The atmosphere of Spring Valley is dry and 
invigorating, and persons affected with bronchial 
trouble obtain much relief in this part of the country. 

Spring Valley has a High School which is fully 
up to the standard in every respect, also National 
Bank, Churches of «very denomination, Tennis 
Club, Athletic Association, Royal Arcanum, Odd 
Fellows, Masons, Red Men, and Foresters, etc. 

Spring Valley entertains more summer boarders 
than any other town on the line of the N. J. 8c 
N. Y. R. R. and if becoming the choice over 
all other localities as a place of residence. 

Terms on request. Address s 

GEORGE F. HERRINGTON, 

61-67 Navy Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



OPPORTUNITY MARKET 



AGENTS WANTED 



Agent* — 200 Per Cent Profit. Wonderiul little article. 
Something new; sells like wildnre. Carry right in 
pocket. Write at once for free sample. E. M. Fclt- 

man. Sales Mgr., 0530 3rd St.. Cincinnati, O. 

AUENTS — Sell "Zanol" Concentrated Extract* for mak- 
ing liquors at home. A few minutes does the work. 
Saves over 50%. Guaranteed strictly legitimate. Small 
package. Enormous demand, sella fast; coins you money. 
Send postal today — ask for free sample. Universal Im- 
port Co., 6361 Third St., Cincinnati, O. 

PHOTOPLAY STORIES, ETC. 



WANTED — Your Ideas for Photoplays, Stories. Etc. We 
will accept them in ANY form — correct FREE — sell on 
Commission. Big Rewards! Make money. Get full details 
Now! Writer's Selling Service, 4 Main. Auburn, N. Y. 
How to Write Photoplays — A new volume devoted to 
motion picture playwritlng. Contains model scenario, 
list of buyers and all information necessary. Price 3Fic. 
Photoplay Book Co., Dept. A., 4838 Champlaln Ave., 
Chicago. HI. 

GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 

Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, Dialogues, 

Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes. Recitations, Tab- 
leaux, Drills, Entertainments, Make-ITp Goods. Large 
Cat alog Free. T. 8." Deniaon & Co., Dept. 63, Chicago. 

HELP WANTED 

Men and Women, 18 or over, wanted for U. S. Govern - 
ment Life Jobs. $76.00 month. Steady work. Short 
hours. Rapid advancement. "Pull" unnecessary. Com- 
mon education sufficient. Write Immediately for free 
list of positions now easily obtainable. Franklin *In- 
stltute, Dept. R-78, Rochester, N. Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

TAKE MOTION PICTURES for pleasure or profit. 
Big money in It. No capital reauired. Send stamp 
for plan. It will Interest you. THE MOTION CAM- 
ERA CO., Box A-363. Chicago, 111. 



OLD COINS WANTED 



Will pay $100.00 for Trade Dollar 1885; |7.00 for isr.3 
quarter without arrows; 1750.00 for certain |5.00 gold 
without motto. Cash premiums for rare coins to 1912. 
Get posted. Send 4c. Get our Large Coin Circular. 
Numismatic Bank, Dept. L, Forth Worth, Texas. 



TYPEWRITING 



TYPEWRITERS, all makes, factory rebuilt by famous 
"Young Process." As good as new, looks like new, 
wears like new, guarantoed like new. Our big business 
permits lowest cash prices. |10 and up. Also machines 
rented — or sold on time. No matter what your needs 
are we can best serve you. Write and see — now. 
Young Typewriter Co.. Dept. 1133. Chicago. 

PATENTS ~~™~ 

PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. Books and 
advice Free. Highest references. Best results. 
Prompt ness assured. WATSON E. COLEMAN, 624 F. 

Street, Washington, D. C. 

WANTED IDEAS — Write for List of Inventions Wanted 
by manufacturers and prizes offered for inventions. Our 
four books sent free. Send sketch for free opinion. 
Victor J. Brans A Co.. 621 Ninth. Washington. D. C. 

REAL ESTATE 

Mississippi 
IS HE CRAZY? The owner of a plantation In Mis- 
sissippi is giving away a few five-acre tracts. The 
only condition Is that flgs be planted. The owner 
wants enough flgs raised to supply a Canning Factory. 
You can secure Ave acres and an Interest In the Fac- 
tory by writing Eubank Farms Company, 939 Key- 
stone, Pittsburgh, Pa. They will plant and care for 
your trees for $6 per month. Your profit should be 
$1,000 per year. Some think this man Is crazy for 
giving away such valuable land, but there may b« 
method in his madness. 

NEWS CORRESPONDENTS 

EARN $25 WEEKLY, spare time, writing for news- 
papers, magazines. Experience unnecessary; details 
free. Press Syndicate, 457 St. Loo Is, Mo. 



POULTRY 



POULTRY PAPER, 44-124 page periodical, up to date, 
tells all you want to know about care and manage- 
ment of poultry, for pleasure or profit; four months for 
10 cents. Poultry Advocate. Dept. 244, Syracuse. N. Y. 

AUTHORS' MANUSCRIPT 

Wanted: Stories, Articles, Poems, etc. We pay on ac- 
ceptance. Offers submitted. Handwritten MSS. ac- 
ceptable. Please send prepaid with return postage. 
Cosmos Magazine, 1006 Stewart Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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t Complete training in general, medical, 
obstetrical, gynecological and surgical 
nursing. Instruction by physicians and 
graduate nurses. 20 years' experience. 
Affiliated with The Central Hospital of 
Philadelphia. Send for free books to 
Miss Frailer, Superintendent Phila- 
delphia School for Murses. 2249 

CH**t«xtit Str*At. Philadelphia- Pa* 



HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 



MOTION PICTURE 

The Photodrama 

A Department for the Earnest and Popular Consideration of the 

Photoplay in All of Its Phases—Hints and Instruction ; 

Plotting and Construction ; Selling and Production 

Note: All readers of the Magazine are invited to- 
follow this department For, altho it may appeal particu- 
larly to those who are already writing photoplays, yet it 
will be written in a popular and interesting manner that 
will reveal new beauties in the plays you see and read 
about thru knowing what they come from and how they 
are made. It may be that you have an undeveloped talent 
that this department can turn into dollars and cents! 



A FEW WORDS FROM THE EDITOR 

For some time past we have sensed the need and felt the desirability of a depart- 
ment that would cater to the wants of that large and growing class of Motion Picture 
readers, audiences and students who are interested in the construction, writing and 
selling of the photoplay. 

We have hesitated, for two reasons, until the present time before launching such 
a department. The first is, that the field of photoplay writing itself has been in a 
state of primal uncertainty. Few there were indeed who have come anywhere near 
mastering its technical requirements. 

In the second place, where were we to find the man? 

Now, we are happy to state, the Motion Picture has truly found itself. There 
are lapses, to be sure, but you who attend the Motion Picture theaters regularly are 
rewarded by some of the finest spectacles and deep dramas that can stand without 
fear of reproach shoulder to shoulder with the best that our stage can offer. 

What we need, then, are masters of the art of photoplay making, and in Henry- 
Albert Phillips we are going to place the excellence of our judgment at your service. 

We are not the first to select Henry Albert Phillips as a great inspirational 
force in the writing of photoplays. The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, one 
of America's greatest and most conservative educational institutions, has chosen 
Mr. Phillips to inaugurate a course in photoplay writing in their venerable halls. The 
Y. M. C. A. of New York is retaining Mr. Phillips in a similar capacity for the second 
year. 

We feel, then, in introducing a Department of Photoplay Writing that we have 
fully rounded out the functions of our Magazine so that they now meet the requirements^ 
desires and interests of the entire Motion Picture universe, whom we have been serv- 
ing to the best of our ability for the past five years. 

Welcoming either assenting or dissenting voices in the matter, we remain, 
Perpetually at your service, 

The Motion Picture Magazine and Classic, 

Eugene V. Brewster, Editor. 

INTRODUCING MY DEPARTMENT 

Just as I began my efforts as a pioneer* 
student in the field of the photodrama 
I mean to continue them — always 
viewing the photodrama as a fine art 
capable of infinite power, influence, scope 
and expansion. Three years ago my view- 
point was ridiculed by critics thruout the 
country with more or less good nature. 
These wise owls averred that I was taking 
myself and the so-called photodrama too 
seriously. 

In the meantime, most of those who 
paused to scoff have remained to wonder. 

Today, any critic who should dare to 
rise and call the photodrama a passing 
show that will strut and fret its weary 
hour on the screen tonight and be crowded 
out of the theaters tomorrow, would be 
adjudged something of a fool, and at best, 
an ignoramus. 

On the contrary, you and I are living in 
a wonderful age. We have lived to see the 
birth of a new art. We are privileged to 
be contemporaneous with the coming of a 
new medium for expressing the infinite. 
We may see with our eyes an emotional 
vision, just as it was created in the soul 
of man-with-a-message. 

The soul-visions of man-o'-dreams have 



tie familiar spirits, to be sure, stalk- 
ing the stages of our theaters and the= 
pages of our books, and climbing skyward 
in the pinnacles of our cathedrals, or color- 
ing canvas and carving stone. But those 
art-messages are older than the hills. Few 
sages had dared to prophesy the coming of 
another to occupy a niche among the 
Muses. 

Let him who doubts the birth of a new 
art stand outside the theaters of the world' 
at noon, at dusk, at night, and try to county 
if he can, the millions that enter in the 
span of a single day ! 

If he still doubts, let him enter one of 
the lowliest of these theaters of the new 
art. In that single temple he will find'' 
sufficient emotion released to shatter the 
soul of the strongest man God has created. 

And if he still doubts, let him witness- 
"Civilization,'" "The Birth of a Nation" 
or "Intolerance" — any one of them. Let 
him count the tears that fall, if he can. 
Let him stand up and declare: "This is- 
folderol !" if he dares. 

And if he still doubts, he is a fool. 

That which can move a million daily lo« 
laugh and cry is, verily, nothing short of a* 
fine art. Henry Albert Phillips. 
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POPULAR PLAYER CONTEST 

In this issue appears the final ballot for 
the Popular Player Contest now run- 
ning in the Motion Picture Mag- 
azine. Here is some advance information 

showing how the leaders stood up to 
October 24th: 

Marv Pickford 337,040 

Marguerite Clark 287,915 

Francis Bushman 249,070 

Warren Kerrignn 242,015 

Pearl White 208,855 

Theda Bara 197,015 

Anita Stewart 195,750 

Edward Earle 181,505 

Henry Walthall 180,520 

Wallace Reid 179,635 

Harold Lockwood 176,770 

William S. Hart 172,945 

William Sherwood 172,190 

Grace Cunard 170,285 

Earle Williams 169,720 

Ruth Roland 157,740 

William Farnum 166,750 

Pauline Frederick 104,500 

Blanche Sweet 100,84"> 

Mary Fuller 100,490 

Dustin Farnum 100,285 

Beverlv Bavne 99,540 

Mary Miles'Minter 98,570 

Crane Wilbur 96,730 

Robert Warwick 96,620 

Carlyle Blackwell 95,985 

Marguerite Snow 93,515 

Florence LaBadic 90,240 

Creighton Hale 88,425 

Nell Craig 88,045 

Olga Petrova 87,405 

Alexander Gaden 85,955 

Norma Talmadge 80,430 

LUlian Gish 74,645 

Clara K. Young 71,455 

Francis Ford 71,225 

Cleo Madison 69,905 

Ella Hall 69,880 

Edna Mayo 69,845 

Charles Chaplin 69,735 

Brvant Washburn 69,720 

Edith Storey 69,630 

Antonio Moreno 69,575 

Marguerite Courtct 67,540 

Douglas Fairbanks 65,820 

Alice Joyce 59,235 

Harris Gordon 58,835 

Cleo Ridgely 57,350 

Tom Forman 56,955 

Romaine Fielding 56,680 

House Peters 56,465 

Geraldine Farrar 54,600 

Kathlvn Williams 54,195 

Mae Marsh 52,520 

Edward Coxen 50,930 

Herbert Rawlinson 50,825 

Henry King 50,585 

Al Ray 50,215 

May Allison 44,745 

Dorothy Gish 43,075 

Anna Little 42,645 

Lillian Walker.: 42,540 

Thomas Meighan 42,370 

Naomi Childers 42,160 

Owen Moore 41,160 

Fannie Ward 40,840 

Ruth Stonehousc 40,830 

Irving Cummings 40,830 

Bessie Barriscale 40,520 

Nellie Anderson 40,505 

Jane Novak 40,455 

Hazel Dawn 40,185 

Mary Anderson 39,900 

Billie Burke 39,010 

Violet Mersereau 38,970 

Jean Sothern 38,010 

Viola Dana 36,410 

Ethel Clayton 34,610 

Robert Mantell 34,410 

(Sixty seven) 
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Pithy Paragraphs from the Pacific 

By RICHARD WILLIS 

David W. Griffith, Thomas H. Ince and 
Mack Sennet are in our midst once more. 
Each announces his delight at being back; 
each promises big things — Ince and Sennet 
in the immediate future, and Griffith later on. 

Alan Forrest, good-looking hubby to Anna 
Little, has signed another contract with the 
American Company, with whom he will be 
featured. 

Lamar Johnstone, Edith Sterling and 
Louis Fitzroy are among the artists who 
traveled to Guatemala to support Tyrone 
Power in "The Planter." 

Cecil De Mille has completed his big "Joan 
of Arc" special feature. We know, because 
he has again been seen about in ordinary 
street garb. When working he lives in 
puttees and things. 

The Pollard Picture Plays Company, with 
Harry Pollard at the helm and Margarita 
Fischer as the featured star, have the 
quaintest studio possible. They occupy the 
Panama Village in the San Diego fair 
grounds. They like it, too. 

A number of people have written Charles 
Ray that they have entered a scenario in the 
Thomas H. Ince contest, written specially 
for him. These are the letters a star likes 
to get. 

Monroe Salisbury has been acting for the 
Fox Company under Oscar Apfel. Salisbury 
was with Apfel in the first picture the 
former acted in and latter directed. Before 
that they were in the same speaking stage 
productions more than once. 

Here is the story of William S. Hart's 
famous daisy-patterned vest. It was made 
by a one-armed cowboy, who had learnt to 
use his legs; it went to a gambler, who took 
it in payment of a debt; Hart's father bought 
it from the gambler and gave it to his son. 

Henry King, the Balboa actor and director, 
who is putting on the series with little Mary 
Sunshine, has suffered severely from bad 
sores on his face, originally caused by a 
cold and made serious by blood-poisoning. 
He has only recently been able to put grease- 
paint on his face. He is much loved by littte 
Mary. 

Herbert Rawlinson, the leading man with 
the Universal, has been on crutches for a 
month. All this while he has gone around 
with a smile, and has joked and jollied him- 
self into every one's good wishes. "Rawley" 
will soon be acting again. 

Mae Marsh is being generously congratu-, 
lated by the profession on her performance 
in "Intolerance." Constance Talmadge is 
also receiving her full share of praise; sister 
Norma had better look to her laurels. 

Among other actors who are members of , 
the Los Angeles Athletic Club are Douglas 
Gerrard, Bobby. Harron, Thomas Meighan, 
Herbert Rawlinson, Lee Moran, Eddie Lyons, 
Charles Ray and Donald Crisp. 

By the time this is in print, Harold Lock- 
wood will have received his new Marmon 
automobile. Harold gets a new car every 
birthday or so. 

Writing of automobiles, it Is a moot point 
as to which actress has the prettiest car as 
far as interior decoration is concerned, 
Blanche Sweet, Fannie Ward or Mabel Nor- 
mand. 

Helen Holmes and J. P. McGowan, of the 
Signal Company, have returned to Los 
Angeles from the North. Helen swears that 
in the two months they were absent they 
did not get one day without fog. She will 
pin her faith to Southern California in the 
future. 

Gypsy Abbott, the leading actress with the 
Vogue Company, bargained with the man- 
ager to have her dress torn for ten dollars, 
the company to take the dress. Asked if she 
had fulfilled her part of the contract, she 
acknowledged she had not; she had merely 
handed over what was left — some rags. 

Mignon Anderson and Morris Foster have 
arrived on this coast. They are visiting, 
but admit they may stay; it depends on what 
offers they receive. 

(Sixty-eight) 
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A practical, helpful brochure that takes the 
reader on a little journey through the writ- 
ing of an actual story. Also helpful to 
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How Will Power Increased 
His Earnings 800 

Followed the Suggestions Found in a Remarkable 
Book — Let Us Lend Yo\i a Copy — Send No Money 

NOT long" ago Wilson M. Taylor, the noted efficiency expert of the Willys-Overland Com- 
pany, loaned a copy of "Power of Will" to a young man of his acquaintance, with the re- 
sult that the latter'* salary increased 800 r in less than a year; 

Just think of it — within one year he was making eight times as much money as before he read 
this wonderful book — a book thaj Mr. Taylor says he wouldn't part with for $3,000 if he couldn't 
get another copy ! * 

This is but one more example of the remarkable financial benefit that thousands of men and 
women in every field are securing through the application of the great success-achieving principles 
laid down for the first time in this wonderful book. 
Among the users of "Power of Will" are such men as Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey ; Supreme Court Justice Parker ; Wu Ting Fang, ex-U. S. 
Chinese Ambassador; Lieutenant-Governor McKelvie of Nebraska; 
General Manager Christeson of Wells-Fargo Express Company ; As- 
sistant Postmaster-General Britt ; E. St. Elmo Lewis ; Governor Fer- 
ris of Michigan ; Governor Capper of Kansas, and many others of 
equal prominence. 

THE KEY TO FORTUNE 

Will Power is the keystone to success. It is the one qualification 
without which accomplishment in life is impossible. Man can accom- 
plish what he wills — if he sticks to his purpose, but without unswerving 
determination he hasn't a chance. The will might well be termed the 
driving force behind the brain. 

Until now the will has been neglected from the standpoint of develop- 
ment, yet it has been fully proven that the will is more susceptible to 
training than the brain or memory. 

If you held your arm in a sling for two years, it would become power- 
less to lift a feather from lack of use. The same is true of the Will 
— because we don't use it, it becomes scotched and dormant from lack 
of use. Yet anyone can easily develop his will to a wonderful power 
if Me but knew how. 
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by Frank Charming Haddock, Ph.D., a scientist whose name ranks with 
such leaders of thought as James, Bergson and Royce, is the first thor- 
ough course in Will Power ever conceived. It is the result of over 20 
years of research and study. Yet you will find every page in the 28 lessons 
written so simply that anyone can understand them and put the principles, 
methods and rules into practice at once with noticeable results right from 
the very start. 

MAY TRANSFORM YOUR LIFE 

The users of "Power of Will" have experienced results through its study which 
border on the miraculous — it has enabled thousands to win out with big plans 
which they have worked on unsuccessfully for years — it has made active men 
of affairs out of pitiable down and outs— it has transformed those who had 
alw r ays been the pawn of others into self-confident powerful leaders — it has 
enabled men and women held down by petty fears, by trivial daily incidents, to 
brush them aside as though made of papier-mache — it teaches self-mastery — 
control of appetites and desires, and it has enabled strong, successful men by 
the thousand to accomplish bigger things by giving them even greater power 
to use in their dealings with others. 

No matter what your occupation in life — no matter what your age — "Power of 
Will" can help you by giving you the power to become the dominant factor in 
your every undertaking. It invariably makes dnams come true — as over 
100,000 men and women owners of "Power of Will" can tell you. 



SENT FREE 



Partial Contents 



The Law of Great Thinking. 

The Four Factors on which it de- 
pends. 

How to develop analytical power. 

How to think "all around" any sub- 
ject. 

How to throw the mind into delib- 
erate, controlled, productive think- 
ing. 

Detailed directions for Perfect Mind 
Concentration. 

How to acquire the power of Con- 
secutive Thinking, Reasoning, An- 
alysis. 

How to acquire the skill of Creative 
Writing. 

How to guard against errors in 
Thought. 

How to drive from the mind all un- 
welcome thoughts. 

How to follow any line of thought 
with keen, concentrated Power. 

How to develjp Reasoning Power. 

How to Handle the Mind in Crea- 
tive Thinking. 

The Secret of Building Mind Power. 

How the Will is made to act. 

How to test your Will. 

How a Strong W r ill is Master of 
Body. 

What creates Human Power. 

The Six Principles of Will-Training. 

Definite Methods for developing Will. 

THE NINETY-NINE METHODS 
f<*» using Will Power in the Con- 
duct of Life. 



Seven Principles of drill in Mental, 

Physical, Personal Power. 
FIFTY-ONE MAXIMS for Applied 
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No Money in Advance 

Although "Power of Will" is a 400- page leather-bound book containing more 
material than many $25.00 correspondence courses, the price is only $3.00. The 
publishers will gladly send a copy free, for five days' inspection. Send no 
money now. Merely mail the coupon on the right, enclosing your business card^ 
or giving a reference. If you decide to keep the book, send the money. If r 

not, mail the book back. Tear out and fill in the coupon now, before S Name 

you turn this page. m ^ 

PEL/TON PUBLISHING CO. / Addrcss 

43-W Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. / City State. 
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I always use Hiscox's Liquid 
Shampoo, because It makes my 
liair soft and glossy, and 
leaves my scalp so delight- 
fully clean. 

MARY ANDERSON. 



Hiscox's Liquid Shampoo | 

A Beautiful Fa.ce Loses Its Greatest 
Attraction When the Hear Is Neglected 

Hiscox's Liquid Shampoo removes dandruff, cleanses the hair and 
scalp thoroughly and brings out its real natural beauty. Contains pure 
imported Castile Soap compounded with other ingredients which leave 
the hair soft, fluffy and glossy, nourish the scalp and remove the causes 
which ruin beautiful hair. The more it is used the quicker dandruff 
will entirely disappear, the hair will dry very quickly and have the 
appearance of being much heavier than it really is. Hiscox's Liquid 
Shampoo is richly perfumed and will leave a delicate Rose fragrance 
upon the hair for several days. 

At druggists or by mail on receipt of 
Price 50 Cents 

HISCOX BROS. CO., Dept. C, Patchogue, N. Y. 



"Advertising is the life of trade." If you have anything to sell, and would 
be up to date, announce it here! 



shows how you can learn to play the piano or organ in your own home, in 
one quarter the usual time and at one quarter the usual cost It explains 
the profound pleasures and well-known social advantages of musical 

training, and contains much information which will be extremely interesting to you whether you are already 
an accomplished player or do not know a single note. -* #%„s-.-.f-» r ABMAIIA lA/DfT'mf 
Send letter, postcard or coupon below for your copy OTm ({If f fill S J BmOUS WW KM I I K.IW 
of this valuable 64-page book. It is free. METHOD fOf PiBttO Of Organ 



Music As A Career 
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iu. It explains the great 
demand for professional 
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has revolutionized the study of music. By the use 
of Dr. Quinn's remarkable device, the COLOROTONE 
(patented), you save three-quarters of the time, effort and 
money usually required for learning piano or organ. You play 
chords immediately and a complete piece, in every key, unthtn 
/bur lessons. Investigate without cost by sending for free book. 

Endorsed by Distinguished Musicians 
Dr. Quinn's WRITTEN METHOD has been proving 
its merit by RESULTS for 25 years. Among our graduates 
are thousands of accomplished amateur players, as well as 
leading composers, distinguished virtuosos and heads of con- 
servatories. The method Is endorsed by prominent musicians 
and educators who can speak with authority. It is scientific 
and systematic yet practical and easy to understand It is 
folly illiutntod. It la equally effectir* for beginners or experienced 
player* children or adult*. All neoewary musio is included FREE. 
You practice in spare time at your own convenience. Progress as rap- 
Idly or slowly as jon wiah. Diploma of recognised value ia granted, 

Investigate Without Cost 
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Special reduced terms thla month on account of our Twento 
Anniversary Offer. Investigate without cost'or obligation J 

Marcus Lucius Qulnn Conservatory 

Bo: 650 K.A. Chicago, III. 
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Stage Plays That Are Worth While 

(Readers in distant towns will do well to preserve this 

list for reference when these speaking plays 

appear in their vicinity.) 

Playhouse.— "The Man Who Came Back." 
A strong, gripping drama that holds the 
interest from beginning to end; superbly 
acted by Henry Hull and Mary Nash. 

Century.— "The Century Girl." The big- 
gest musical show New York ever saw, and 
in its most beautiful theater. The talk of 
the town. 

Booth.— "Getting Married." William Faver- 
sham, Henrietta Crosman and a fine cast in 
Bernard Shaw's sparkling comedy. 

Cohan's.— "Come Out of the Kitchen." A 
remarkably appealing play with Ruth Chat- 
terton and Bruce McRae, who make it a 
worthy successor to "Daddy Longlegs." 

Longacre. — "Nothing But the Truth." A 
clever farce which William Collier makes 
uproariously funny from curtain to curtain. 

.Gaiety.— "Turn to the Right." One of the 
big hits of the season. Review later. 

Belasco. — "Seven Chances." A bashful 
young man has seven chances to marry and 
inherit $12,000,000. His efforts to get a wife 
are excruciatingly funny. An excellent cast, 
with Carroll McComas, makes this a bright 
farce well worth while. 

Hudson. — "Pollyanna." A glad play after 
the order of "Daddy Longlegs," "Peg o' My 
Heart" and "The Cinderella Man"; intensely 
interesting and beautifully done. A big hit. 

Eltinge.— "Cheating Cheaters." A thrilling 
crook-play, full of suspense, surprises and a 
few good laughs. Marjorie Rambeau and 
entire company are fine. 

Punch and Judy. — "Treasure Island." If 
you iike fairy stories (with fierce pirates as 
fairies) and the sea, and picturesque settings 
— including a real ship — and Stevenson's sea 
yarns, dont miss this elaborate production. 
It is exceedingly amusing. The young folks 
will be held spellbound, and the old folks 
will have a hearty laugh. It is handsomely 
and wonderfully done. 

Lyric. — "A Daughter of the Gods." Fox's 
"Picture Beautiful" with Annette Kellermann 
as the star submersible and dancing Venus. 
A very elaborate spectacle. 

Loew'8 N. Y. and Loew'8 American Roof. — 
Photoplays; first runs. Program changes 
every week. 

Rialto. — Photoplays supreme. Program 
changes every week. 



SUCCESSFUL PLAYS NOW ON THE ROAD 

"Object Matrimony." Another "Potash and Perl- 
mutter" and "Abe and Mawrus" comedy. Immensely 
pleasing to those who like this style of humor. • 

"The Flame." A remarkably beautiful spectacular 
drama satirizing President Wilson's Mexican policy. 
Disjointed construction, and plot is not strong; but, 
nevertheless, it stands out as a clever, artistic and 
entertaining play. 

"Under Sentence." A strong, gripping drama which 
has been hailed as another "Lion and the Mouse." It 
should ertjoy a long run. 

"Rich Man, Poor Man." One of the most engross- 
ing dramas that George Broadhurst ever wrote, and 
one of the popular plays of the season. 

"Mr. Antonio." A drama full of heart interest, 
in which the inimitable Otis Skinner plays the 
part of a picturesque organ-grinder splendidly, sup- 
ported by Eleanor Woodruff and a good company. 

"The Boomerang." One of the most popular 
comedies of recent years. Entertaining and laugh- 
able thruout, exquisitely acted and wonderfully pro- 
duced — it runs along like the works of a fine watch. 

"Paganini." George Arliss in a very clever char- 
acterization. A hiph-class comedy on the order of 
"Beau Brummell," "Garrick" and "Mr. Lazarus." 

"His Bridal Night." A farce in which the Dolly 
Sisters, famous dancers, get so mixed up that the 
bridegroom cannot tell them apart. Result, several 
highly interesting situations, as you can easily imagine. 

"Somebody's Luggage." A farce that is different, 
in that James T. Powers plays a "low comedy" part. 
He seems a trifle out of place at first, but when one 
gets used to him he wins a roar of laughter. In this 
particular line he has no superiors. 

"The Silent Witness." A virile drama on the order 
of "The House of Glass" and "The Co-Respondent." 
and quite as good, containing some tense and thrill- 
in?? moments. A play that holds the interest from 
start to finish, giving a fine cast some excellent 
opportunities. 

"Sybil." One of the hits of last season. A very 

6 leasing musical comedy with Julia Sanderson, Donald 
Irian and Joseph Cawtnorn. 
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HARRY MILLIARD, as Romeo, in the Fox version of Shakespeare's "Romeo and Juliet" 
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You say this film is low-brow stuff? 

I LIKE IT. 
You think the action is too rough? 

I LIKE IT. 
When Si grabs up a ten-pound brick 
And dents the face of " Naughty Nick," 
Then perforates him with a pick, 
With ioud applause I greet the trick, 

I LIKE IT. 

The story has no sense at all? 

I LIKE IT. 
The actors just get hit and fall? 

I LIKE IT. 

(Seventeen) 



I LIKE IT 

By MICHAEL GROSS 

I know it's hard to find the plot, 
You'll guess the end as like as not, 
Tell me exactly what is what, 
Yet I'll confess, despite all that, 

I LIKE IT. 

This show, you say, ain't worth your dime? 

I LIKE IT. 
A film like this just wastes your time? 

I LIKE IT. 
When Chappy Charlin, in ''The Trance," 
Did that somnambulistic dance, 
Then grabbed a dagger-pointed lance, 



And stabbed his partner in the pants. 

I LIKED IT. 



You think such stuff is simply shocking? 

I LIKE IT. 
You never heard ME do the knocking, 

- I LIKE IT. 
Keep all your hifalutin* "draahma," 
Where Percy steals the sacred llama, 
To make a hit with Glady's "mahmaa," 
Just give me lots of "Katzen Yammer," 

I LIKE IT. 
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PAULTXE FREDERICK IN THE MOMENT BEFORE (-CENTER ) 
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FRANK MCGLYNN IN "GLORIAS ROMANCE" 
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hair, eyes malevolent, her face seamed 
and wrinkled with a wicked old age, 
even her hands claw-like and worn, she 
was a terrible figure of hatred and 
vengeance. In real life, Miss Hollis- 
ter is charming, but her make-up 
would never lead one to suspect it ! 

One of the best make-ups from the 
Coast, recently, was that of Harry Von 
Meter, as Captain Rand, in "Lillo of 
the Sulu Seas." In this play he has 
the part of a man, captain of one of 
the finest South Sea trading ships. 
Embittered by the faithlessness of his 
wife and the man whom he had con- 
sidered his best friend, he takes up his 
residence as a hermit in a tiny, almost 
unknown island of the South Seas. 
Here he lives for years. His com- 
panion at all times is the one servant 
he has brought out with him, a man 
who combines the services of valet 
with those of cook and housekeeper. 
Mr. Von Meter knew that a man like 
Captain Rand, educated, a man of 
the world, wouldn't relax all his care 
of himself and his clothes as soon as 
he dropped out of the world, especially 
with his valet to look after him. He 
overcame the difficulty by letting his 
clothes become shabby but not un- 
kempt. Captain Rand appeared with a 
beard that was kept in trim, without 
growing bushy and unkempt ; his hair 
was slightly long, and his eyes shad- 
owed by bushy brows*; his clothing 
clean and whole, tho coarse. It was 
an unusually good characterization, 
and Mr. Von Meter says that he en- 
joyed the role very much. So did his 
friends who saw the picture. 

Pauline Frederick, Famous Players' 
beautiful star, recently surprised fol- 
lowers of Paramount Pictures with 
two most unusual characterizations. 



One was the ill-starred heroine in 
"The World's Great Snare," the other 
in 'The Moment Before." In the 
former play she played the part of a 
woman of the mining camps, who is 
regenerated by her great love and who 
"comes back" gloriously. In part of 
the picture Miss Frederick wore man's 
clothes, and made a tall, stunning 
cowboy, in leather "chaps" brightly 
studded with brass tacks, a leather 
shirt, and a tall, broad-brimmed som- 
brero, bestriding her horse as easily 
and gracefully as a Western cowboy. 
In the second play, her characteriza- 
tion was as different from this as it 
is possible for two characters to be. 
She was a heavy-browed, sullen-eyed 
gypsy, reading her fortune in a deck 
of greasy playing-cards. 

In George Kleine's Motion Picture 
novel, "Gloria's Romance," which stars 
Billie Burke, there is one man whose 
make-up is so good that it stands out 
from the other players in the cast. 
This man is Frank McGlvnn, play- 
ing Gideon Trask, the murderer of 
Gloria's sweetheart, the villain. Mr. 
McGlynn finds a great delight in such 
roles, because of the almost unlimited 
opportunity for characterization. 

Another make-up that deserves men- 
tion is that of Sam D. Drane, who 
essays the role of Abraham Lincoln 
111 Selig's multiple-reel feature, "The 
Crisis." This is a role that seems a 
great temptation to practically every 
character man in the business. There 
is a great rivalry for the credit of the 
best Lincoln make-up, and Mr. Drane 
^s entitled to at least a place in that 
rivalry. He makes Lincoln the quiet, 
big-souled, generous-hearted man, who 
gave his life to the helping of the 
country he had sworn to guide — the 
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unassuming, awkward, lovable man 
whom we all reverence, be we North 
or South, and no matter how "unre- 
constructed" we may be. Mr. Drane's 
performance of the part is quite as 
good as his make-up, which is high 
praise, indeed. 

Charles Dudley, in Balboa's "The 
Devil's Pet Bait," takes the part of the 
horned gentleman in a way that is well 
worthy of His Satanic Majesty. Mr. 
Dudley's make-up is an unusually fine 
one, altho he follows the conventional 
idea of garbing the role in bright red, 
with the mustaches, the closely fitting 
cap, horns, tail, and so forth. But his 
make-up is none the less striking, for 
all that. 

In Helen Holmes' company of Sig- 
nal players, there is a character man 
who is a veritable master of the art of 
crepe hair. He is Thomas C. Ling- 
ham, and is shown here in what he 
himself considers the finest make-up he 
has ever used. It is the make-up of 
Jepthah Turrentine, mountaineer chief 
of the clan, in "Judith of the Cumber- 
lands." Mr. Lingham says that for 
the two weeks he worked on this role 
he tried so hard to keep himself in the 
character that he talked with a drawl, 
walked with a slump, and even chewed 
tobacco, just as a really-for-true moun- 
taineer would have done. Any one 
who has lived in the South, especially 
in the mountains of Dixie, will recog- 
nize the spirit of the old moonshiner. 
If you have ever driven along a lonely 
road, at dusk of a summer evening, 
you have seen just such a figure as 
this, standing high on some lonely 
point, a gun in the crook of his arm, 
stolidly watching you. Mr. Lingham's 
make-up wasn't skin deep, by any 
means. 
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By LILLIAN MAY 




addy" Hooser can be tho his income had been sufficiently large be no end to the variety of roles he is 
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business. 

He loved the life and the work. — it 
Was even more exciting than being a 
medicine man. He confined his attention 
to it a number of years, but in time the 
long hours, the one-ni^ht stands, the 
necessary strenuosity, began to tell on 
him. Very regretfully he bade good-by 
to the sawdust ring, and, after looking 
about a bit, settled in Los Angeles. His 
life had been full and active, and his 
temperament would not allow him to re- 
main inactive the rest of his days, even 

(Twenty-one) 



besides a home for old actors." 

One day he chanced to see a Motion 
Picture, in which appeared a very youth- 
ful-looking old man, save for his crepe 
beard. That gave him an idea, and he 
visited the studios of Los Angeles. The 
appeal and nobility of his face "caught 
on" almost at once, and, from his first 
picture, "Daddy" Hooser has been 
branded a success. 

Today he is a necessity. "Rich man, 
poor man, beggar man, thief; hermit, 
fisherman, Indian chief" — there seems to 



another in the same day. Thus did 
"Daddy" Hooser answer the call of 
the movies, and he is now one of the 
most sought-after old men in Movie- 
dom. His lovable face and personality 
on the screen are making him another 
"Daddy" Manly, and while it is a fact 
that the movie fans and the Motion 
Picture industry will never forget their 
old favorite, "Daddy" Manly, they will 
find a warm place, too. in their hearts 
for lovable, cheery "Daddy" Hooser. 
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ti fully, and enjoys making a great many 
of her frocks, her maid has learnt that 
she has to do her work, not well enough 
to pass the eyes of her mistress, but 
better than that mistress can do herself. 

After the letters are ready for mail, 
and no otfier small tasks occupying her 
mind, she slips out of the gorgeous, 
Oriental-like robe, in which she break- 
fasted, and dons a simple little house- 
dress, spotlessly white, cut square at the 
neck, and with sleeves ending above the 
elbows. Over this comes a plain, service- 
able, white linen apron without a particle 
of trimming. Thus attired, she is ready 
for the rest of her morning's work. 
Down into the kitchen she goes, and, dis- 
patching the grinning cook on a shopping 
trip in search of materials for dinner, she 
begins baking pies. It is a most delec- 
table task, and she is a most delectable 
sight while engaged in it. 

Her fellows at the studio have learnt 
that there is no higher praise than her 
commendatory pat on the shoulder and 
an enthusiastic "You deserve a pie for 



that." And the reward is always con- 
sidered more than generous. They are 
pies that the gods must have dreamed 
of — golden-brown and flaky as to crust, 
juicy and luscious as to contents. 

The kitchen in which she so loves to 
work is not at all the sort of kitchen you 
would imagine a movie star pretending to 
cook in. It is strictly and simply a place 
for cooking and arranged for that pur- 
pose. The walls are spotlessly white ; a 
huge, built-in kitchen cabinet lures the 
housekeeping heart, and the big gas-stove 
smiles brightly in its freshly polished 
blackness. A shining kettle bubbles away 
cheerily at one side of the stove, and a 
couple of old-fashioned flat-irons flank 
the kettle. There are an immaculately 
scrubbed kitchen table, a couple of chairs, 
and that's all. It is a typical New Eng- 
land kitchen, and everywhere may be 
found the New England fondness for 
cleanliness, efficiency and a lack of 
folderols. 

Having attended to the baking of 



these lines, and she says that, unless you 
have tried it, you cant imagine what fun 
it is to wear dainty, fresh, pretty things 
that you have laundered yourself. 

After luncheon, which is served at one, 
she dons a negligee, or house-gown, and 
sits down for an hour with her music 
and her books. The negligee which she 
is wearing here is of dull blue, hand- 
embroidered in gold. It forms a pretty 
setting for her shining black hair and 
dark, mysterious eyes. The living-rqom, 
where she spends most of her leisure 
time, is a big, cool room with four win- 
dows always insuring plenty of light. 
The windows are curtained in chintz, to 
harmonize with the walls, and the under- 
draperies are of snowy whiteness. A 
beautiful piano, and a music-rack full to 
overflowing of the world's best music, 
are perhaps her most treasured posses- 
sions. She plays with rare skill, and has 
a singing voice of pleasing sweetness and 
depth. 

Born in Boston and educated there, 
Polly early developed a fondness for 
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good books, and this fondness her parents 
wisely encouraged. She has added to 
her collection thruout her travels, and 
scarcely a trip that has not yielded from 
one to four or five books for her book- 
case. It is also undoubtedly true that 
her taste for housekeeping and similar 
prosaic tasks was inherited from New 
England forbears. 

One of Mother Frederick's chief wor- 
ries is what she terms Polly's extrava- 
gance. An instance of this happened 
recently. All winter Polly had been rid- 
ing to and from the studio in her limou- 
sine, and often her mother, going out, 
either phoned for a taxi or else waited 
until Polly was thru with the car. When 
summer came Polly decided that the only 
thing to do was to get another car, for 
she realized what a comfort the big car 
would be to her mother during the hot, 
summer months. So she very quietly 
ordered a two-passenger roadster for her- 
self, turning the big car and its chauffeur 
over to her mother. 



"But, Polly dear, I dont want you to 
do that/' protested Mrs. Frederick; "I 
shall do very nicely this summer with- 
out that car. You must keep it for 
yourself and let the other car go back." 

"Now, mother darling, there isn't the 
slightest use arguing about it," cried 
Polly, gently seizing her mother by one 
pink ear; "the other car has been de- 
livered, and you are going to have the 
big one. I want you always to have the 
best of everything, mother. And think 
how much fun I'll have driving myself 
about. There isn't a bit of use arguing 
now." 

In fact, there's scarcely ever any use 
of arguing with Polly Frederick, for 
when she definitely decides that she wants 
something, hers is the quiet determina- 
tion which is founded on a powerful will 
and a strong personality, as instanced by 
the fact that "Polly says" is generally 
quoted as the final word of any given 
subject by the devoted mother. 

After playing such roles as "Zaza," 



"Bella Donna," et cetera, Polly has de- 
cided that she has failed in her work, in 
that she has won, not the like, but the 
dislike of the public. While they may 
admire her acting, there has never been 
a role in which she was an appealing 
figure whom the public might admire and 
really like. So when the director was 
casting for **The Woman in the Case," 
a Famous Players adaptation of Clyde 
Fitch's play of that name, Miss Frederick 
— Polly, I mean — decided that she had 
rather play the less important role of the 
wife in the play than the title part, which 
is a vampire role. She wishes an oppor- 
tunity to make the public really love her, 
thru playing an appealing, sympathetic 
role. That she will succeed in this am- 
bition, as she has in many others, is 
almost a foregone conclusion. 

But whatever she chooses to play, she 
has one sincere admirer who loves her 
in any part, ranging from "Delilah" or 
"Cleopatra" to "Elsie Dinsmore." (Mod- 
esty forbids my naming that admirer.) 



Some Sensational Starts for Photoplays of Contemporary Life 



It was four o'clock on the morning of 
August the thirteenth. At the 
bottom of the sea, just off Bedloes 
Island, Amaryllis sat crouched in the 
chamber of a submarine, counting 
over a double-handful of thousand- 
dollar bills. She hadn't an acquaint- 
ance in the world. 

Looking up, she suddenly saw, by 
the aid of the periscope, the hull of 
the yacht Hylo Jack. It belonged 
to the Shah of Afghanistan. Some- 
where within its confines was hidden 
the million-dollar ruby that was the 
mate to the one set in the heel of her 
gold slipper. She must have it at any 
price. But how? Should she nego- 
tiate for it with the handful of bills, 
or dynamite the yacht? 

Suddenly there was lowered, over 
the side of the slowly moving vessel, 
a pale blue baby, entirely nude. In 
one tiny hand it clasped the band- 
box of a world-famous French milli- 
ner; in the other an open marriage 
certificate, upon which was embla- 
zoned, in phosphorescent letters, these 
words: " " 

II 

At every angle of every one of the 
hundred and fifteen floors of the 
Stringer Building stood a policeman. 
Fourteen of them were awake. Some- 
where in the building was the man for 
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whom they were waiting. In his 
hiding-place he could sense every one 
of them, and yet he would escape — 
that he promised himself. 

A clock struck three. Then four 
thousand eight hundred and ten clocks 
answered with the same message. On 
the second stroke of the seven hun- 
dred and eleventh clock, something 
happened. 

A bit of plaster fell from the ceil- 
ing onto the upturned face of the 
hiding man, on which these words 
were written: "Now ! ! Pull the mid- 
dle hair in your bald spot three times 
and whisper 'Nuts!' " 

Acting quickly upon this mysterious 
hint, the hunted man gave a vigorous 
jerk to the hair designated, which at 
once left its moorings and came out 
in his hand. This so greatly excited 
him, that in place of using the cabalis- 
tic word of which he had been told, 
he ejaculated the word "Bugs!" 

In an instant there was a crushing, 
grinding sound, followed by a crash 
that seemed to sh. ke the very founda- 
tions of the building. Then, with a 
mighty roar, eight thousand baffled 
minions of the law yelled in terror: 



.! !" 



Ill 

Down the crowded street tore the 
messenger upon his motorcycle. Three 
babies, an old man and seven dogs 
lay dead in his wake. Terrified pe- 



destrians everywhere fled to safety 
zones. Into the Woolworth Building 
he dashed — cycle and all. One of the 
batteries of up-going elevators was 
just starting. Into it he flung him- 
self, crashing his wheel upon the floor. 
At the forty-first floor he tore open 
the door and ran down the corridor. 

"He has just gone up to the roof 
to take his aeroplane," shouted a half- 
dozen voices in answer to his inquiry 
for a certain man. 

In thirty-nine seconds he was upon 
the roof, only to see his game rising 
toward the clouds. 

Quickly fixing a bit of white paper 
to a rocket, he touched it with a 
match. The rocket rose toward the 
ascending car. It was overtaking it. 
Now it was within one hundred yards 
of near-by windows — upturned eyes 
were watching the race. 

Feeling, in some indescribable man- 
ner, its nearness, the occupant of the 
car looked over its side and saw the 
approaching rocket. 

What could it be? Only a matter 
of the most supreme importance 
merited such an effort. 

Swinging his plane about so that he 
could not miss it, he waited for the 
oncoming messenger. When it came 
near enough, he seized it, tore open 
the paper, and read: 

Dear Duckie: Do you love me as much 
as ever? Pettie. 
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SCENE FROM "THE WOMAN WHO FOLLOWED ME" («OLD SEAL) 
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it was given few to know him — 
how he had lived in sorrow; how 
he had died a martyr on the very 
day of Christ's death upon the 
cross. And they believed that Ab- 
raham Lincoln gave his life for his 
country even as Christ gave His 
for the world. 

And so must we believe that God 
has reserved for this nation a 
destiny high upon the earth. 

Many years afterward, Stephen 
Brice read again to his wife 
those sublime words of the second 
inaugural : 

With malice toward none, with 
charity for all, with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we 
are in, to bind up the nation's wounds, to care for 
him who shall have borne the battle, and for his 
widow and his children — to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves and with all nations. 




Eliphalet Hopper was 






ABRAHAM LINCOLN (Sam D. Drane) 



a mole; nothing else 
w o 11 1 d satisfactorily 
-ibe Eliphalet 
o p p e r. When 
he arrived in 
St. Louis from 
New England 
and won for 
himself a po- 
sition in Car- 
vel and Com- 
pany's store, he pursued his 
mole-like methods from the 
irst. He made himself, by 
dustry and by frugality, in- 
spensable to the company, 
and, despite the dislike felt for 
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A twice-told tale from the famous 
novel by Winston Churchill 

(The MacMillan Co.) 
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When Mrs. Brice and her son 
Stephen came from Boston to St. 
Louis, they naturally stopped at the 
boarding-house frequented by New 
Englanders, and there Stephen met 
Hopper, and there he gained a 
distaste for the tobacco-chewing, 
subservient Yankee. 

Mrs. Brice and her son had come 
to St. Louis so that Stephen could 
study law under the tutelage of 
Judge Silas Whipple, a man of 
decided opinions frankly spoken. 

Sixty and more years ago Mis- 
souri was a slave-holding state. 
When Stephen Brice passed the 
auction block, where .so-called 
"black cattle" were being sold, his 
puritanism could not stand the bar- 
ter and sale of human beings. When he bought 
Hester, a beautiful quadroon, he incurred the 
enmity of Clarence Colfax, a young and fiery 
Southerner. Beautiful Virginia Carvel, only 
daughter of Colonel Corny n Carvel, had ex- 
pressed a desire to own the girl. Colfax, deeply 
in love with V' rcr »"i a 
his cousin, 
solved to pui 
chase Hester, 
and was en- 
raged when 
Brice, a 
stranger, 
outbid him 
for the 
slave. He did not know 
that Stephen Brice had 
acted in a deeply humane 
spirit and had expended all 1 
meager savings in the purchs 
of a slave he did not want. Virginia carvel <Be«ie Eyton) 
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Judge Silas Whipple and Colonel Carvel, altho lifelong 
friends, frequently engaged in heated arguments over the vital 
questions of the late fifties. Judge Whipple invariably took 
Sunday dinner at the Carvel home, and often Virginia Carvel 
found it necessary to act the part of peacemaker when the 
Judge upheld Abraham Lincoln, just then becoming known, 
while Colonel Carvel stormed at length against the evils of 
"Black Republicanism. " 

Stephen Brice won a place almost immediately in the heart 
of Judge Whipple, and was sent by the Judge to hear the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates. In following Lincoln around the 
political circuit in the then primitive Illinois, he learnt to love 
and honor the man whose speeches are now classics in litera- 
ture — the Lincoln of the black loam, who built his neighbor's 
cabin and hoed his neighbor's corn ; who had been store- 
keeper and flatboatman ; this physician who was one day to 
attend the sick-bed of the nation in her agony, and whose 
knowledge, almost divine, was to perform the miracle of her 
healing. 

When Stephen Brice reported his meeting with Lincoln to 
Judge Whipple, journeying to the home of Colonel Carvel for 
that purpose, he delighted the Judge, who precipitated an im- 
mediate argument with Colonel Carvel, founded on his new r er 
and deeper insight into Lincoln's ambitions. Pretty Virginia 
Carvel was coldly courteous to this young Northerner, whose 
political beliefs, in those stirring times, could only breed her 
contempt. 

Then came the historical days when Abraham Lincoln, the 
rail-splitter, was elected President of the Linked States on the 
Republican ticket; the revolt of the Southern States and the 
guns of Sumter ; then there also came the parting of the ways 
for those two time-tried friends. Judge Silas Whipple and 
Colonel Comyn Carvel. One stood solidly for the North, the 
other immutably for the South. 

Then followed the capture of Camp Jackson at St. Louis 
by the United States forces ; the escape of Clarence Colfax from 
his guards and his joining the Confederate army ; the leave- 
taking of Virginia and her father, who also believed his duty 
was as a soldier in the ranks of the Southern army (these 

sacrifices are historic details now), 



OX THE EVE OF VICKSBURG — STEPHEN S FAREWELL TO HIS MOTHER 



which t r 
souls, Eliphal< 
reaped a 1 
thru the mise 
others. He 
came the re 
head of Car- 
vel and Com- 
pany, be- 
cause of 
G o 1 o n e 1 
Carvel's 
notes, 
which he 
held; he 
heard, with 
a sneer, the 
story of 
Judge Whip 
pie attending 
auction sale 
buying in a 
which belon 
Virginia ( 

Neither Hopper nor silas Whipple and colonel carvel 
Stephen Brice could in a drawn battle 

understand the action 

of Whipple, who had Virginia's cherished piano moved to 
his office and living-rooms, where he locked it securely in 
and placed the keys in his pocket. 

Mr. Hopper's aims were high about this time. He resolved 
to marry Virginia Carvel. "I shall be th' richest man in th' 
South before long," he confided to Virginia, "and I calc'late 
that you kin have everything money kin buy." He showed 
his yellow teeth in a covert sneer when Virginia refused the 
oflfer of his hand, but decamped in fright when threatened 
by Colonel Carvel. True to type, Eliphalet decided that dis- 
cretion was the better part of valor, and he resolved to bide 
his time and strike when least expected. 

The story of the surrender of Vicksburg is history, and, 

itered the city, he marveled 
lave held out as long as they 
Clarence Colfax hovering on 
and he heaped coals of fire 
: or the wounded man's parole 
nd to Virginia Carvel at St. 

ling fast, and seldom left his 
suffering were lightened by 
^inia Carvel, whom he loved 
. If she noticed the presence 
l, she never mentioned it, nor 

ulfax was nursed back to life 

:, and little by little Judge 

vvn toward the Great Divide. 

i the highway to recovery, 

fax told Virginia Carvel of 

or her, just as he had done, 

sly, many times before. 

also told her of how Stephen 

Brice had saved his ebbing 

life at Vicksburg. "I know 

he loves you, Jinny," her 

cousin said, "and you know 

that he does. You must feel 

that he does. It was a brave 

thing to do. He thought he 

was saving me for you. He 

was giving up the hope of 

marrying you himself." 

Virginia sprang to her feet. 
"Marrv a Yankee !" she cried. 
"Never!" 

"Virginia, I loved your 
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r than any 
ever knew. 
God I may 
lim again be- 
e I die," so 
h i s p e r e d 
fudge Whip- 
ple one day 
to Virginia. 
And, as if 
in answer to 
that prayer. 
Colonel 
Carvel 
slipped thru 
the Union 
lines and in- 
to St. Louis 
to see his 
ricken friend, 
was night- 
time, and 
Judge 
Whipple 
as dying. By 
bedside were 
Brice and 
her, Colonel 
Virginia, and 
_ z's aged serv- 
thru the misery of others ant.' Brice, invalided 

at home, had hastened, 
despite his illness, to Judge Whipple's room, when he heard that 
the shadow of death was hovering near. The old friends met 
again, and this time in peace. Weakly, Judge Whipple reached 
up and put his hand on Virginia's shoulders as she bent over 
him. He whispered in her ear. The tears came and lay wet on 
her lashes, as she undid the button at his throat. There, on a 
piece of cotton-twine, hung a little key. 

*T saved it for you, my dear " k* co1 '^ "n™i m^o* ,.™, *„a 
make your life happy. Virgir 

more " 

They lifted the night-lamp j 
piano. It was Stephen Brice 
it had worn, who stood by Vi 
she had turned the lock. The 
touch divine to the well-remei 

Lead, Kindly Light, an 
Lead Thou me on! 



retreat and to strike a telling blow against her father. She 
must hold him, lead him on — anything to gain time. 

"Eliphalet," she said pensively, "once you told me that you 
were able to make me the richest girl in the South. I dont 
know where you have come by the money; you must be a 
very clever man." 

Eliphalet's eyes studied her closely; there was just a suspi- 
cion of irony in her words. 

"I calc'late," he explained, "I was brought up in a hard 
school, and my wits are a little sharper than your kind ; at any 
rate, I've made money — heaps of it — and I wont be stingy 
when it comes to layin' it out on you. ,r 

She shivered at the coolness of his bargain and the licking 
of his loose lips. 

"And my father," she asked, half-persuaded — "what will you 
do for him?" 

Eliphalet's eyes shone with beady magnanimity. "It's this 
way, Virginia," he explained; "I stand in with either side, no 
matter which wins. If the South pulls thru, I calc'late to 
make your father a big man again, that is, with me back of 
him, and if the North " 

"I see." she interrupted ; "whichever way the wind blows, 
you will be weather-cock." 

"You understand exactly,*' said Eliphalet, taking her hand ; 
"and I'll always be confidin' and simple-like, if you'll let me." 

Steps sounded in the passageway. Eliphalet did not hear 
their warning — his doting eyes and feverish hand held the 
girl, drawing her close. 

"So you want me to sell myself," she asked, all her loathing 
of him mounting to her lips, "for the price of my father's 
life?" 

Eliphalet's fingers gripped deep into her flesh. "That's a 
hard way of savin' it," he drawled, "but, seein' as you dont 
take to me naturally, it's about the truth." 

The man did not hear the door open. An arm and a blue 
sleeve came between Hopper and Virginia. Above the two 
towered Stephen Brice. Suddenly Stephen threw the coward 
across the room. "Leave, you skunk!" exclaimed Brice. 
"Leave before I throttle out your miserable life!" And Mr. 

T-T r\v\r\(*v urpnf niiirHv YvitVirmfr wr»rH-c 



A sigh shook Silas Whipp 
barked on the long, long jour 

Virginia Carvel left the d 
office. There she encounter 
The look in his little eyes, 
Virginia, was a filmy gaze, 1 
animal feasting. 

"I came here to see you," 
hoarsely — "you!" He ste] 
closer. "Your father, a rebe 
is in that room. He never 
can leave this city without 
I choose. There is but one 
price to pay — and that is 
you !" 

Virginia shuddered and 
drew back, as tho she had 
stepped on a snake. The 
man was a coward, she 
knew, but he was cunning 
and resourceful, and would 
not have dared venture into 
the Whipple home unless he 
was prepared to cover his 

(Twenty-nine) 
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But nothing would do but that Yirgi 
visit the White House and request 
dent Lincoln to save the life of Clai 
Colfax, who, arrested as a spy, was 
danger of death. She gained admi 
tance to President Lincoln's office 
She asked for the life of Colfax, 
and President Lincoln informed her 
that a Union officer was in the 
anteroom who had also asked for 
Colfax's pardon. The President 
summoned the officer, and soon 
Stephen Brice was before them. 

"I wish it understood, Major 
Brice/' the President said, "that I 
am sparing Colfax's life because 
the time which we have been waiting 
and longing for is at hand — the tim 
to be merciful. Let us thank God for 

Abraham Lincoln gazed long u\ 
the beautiful girl. "Virginia," he si 
"I have not suffered by the South, 
have suffered with the South. Tr 
sorrow has been my sorrow ; their pain 
my pain; what you have lost I have 
lost ; what you have gained I have gained. 



THE PASSING AWAY OF JUDGE WHIPPLE 



We are not going 



Dt resist, but lifted her face to him, 
kist her. 
love me, Virginia?" he cried. 
^s, Stephen," she answered low, more 
onderful in her surrender than ever 
before. Then she * hid * her face 
against his blue coat. "I — I cannot 
help it. Oh, Stephen, how I strug- 
gled* against it! How I tried to 
hate you and could not!" 
He kist her brown hair. 
"Virginia, will you marry me?" 
"Yes." 

"Tomorrow?" 

"Yes, dear, tomorrow. I — I have 
no one but you now." 
'God help me to cherish you, dear, 
rid guard you well." 
r a while they were silent, looking 
:: raindrops glistened on blades and 
wers as the sun came out, and a 
dier leaned on his gun at the end of 
eafy vista. 

Suddenly a bugle sounded low and 
clear, and the sentinel stood at attention. 
"Let the dead past bury its dead," said Stephen, humbly. 
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NOR CAST NOR CREED THAT CAN RESIST 



With jeweled lorgnette and vinaigrette, 

And fan of ivory frail ; 
Pale purple orchids, freshly cut, 

And grown like misty veil ; 
A wrap of ermine, azure-lined — 

Said fan- and flowers and fur 
All packed within an opera box, 

At $7.50 per! 
And with them sits stern Archibauld, 

And likewise Geraldine ! 
With air blase they scan the stage 

And note the styles between. 



By D. UNDINE BAKER 

Yet just the other night, I'm told 

By Jim and Mary Green, 
Who at the nickelodeon 

Had viewed the movie screen, 
Beside them, in the self-same row 

(In tailored suit. I ween! 
Without a gem or blossom rare) 

There sat Miss Geraldine, 
And by her sat stern Archibauld 

(In business suit, I ween!), 
And really laughed, and almost cried 

O'er things upon the screen. 



They never knew that they were known 

By Jim and Mary Green, 
Or that I'd talk with common folk 

To homely gossip glean; 
But I've my prima donna hour, 

My vespers — and between, 
I've grown to know the movie stars 

That greet me from the screen. 
The font of every caste and creed 

Is human — that I ween! 
Three cheers for our stern Archibauld 

And dainty Geraldine ! 

(Thirty) 
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burrow iu uie neari ui me uumu unc, 
whether it be biped, quadruped, or any 

other kind of "ped" with which the happy a family as one could expect to whispered into the ears of the new 
layman might be unfamiliar. Kathlyn find anywhere. arrivals that they accepted my prof- 
Williams is a friend of the animal, and Few leisure hours are spent indoors fered hand, tho still staring at me 
past experiences prove that every by the popular photoplay star. Her in a manner that denoted they were 
animal with which she has come in wonderful garden, with its rare flow- accepting it only thru courtesy for our 
contact is aware of this very fact. ers, rolling lawns and overhanging mutual friend. Among the new 
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and, as a gust of wind blew the smoke 
away, I witnessed a sight that made 
my heart stand still for the moment. 
There, tied to the foot of a tree with 
an old wash-line, was a wild-eyed and 
greatly disheveled cat, crying and 

(Thirty three) 



didn't even feel any pain until I was 
well on my way home. A sorry-look- 
ing little miss was placed in the hands 
of her mother that day, but never did 
I feel more like a heroine than when, 
swathed in bandages, I told of what 



six years I have not only come in con- 
tact, but have acted with animals of 
many kinds, including elephants, lions, 
leopards, wildcats, bears, snakes, ze- 
bras, giraffes, wolves, buffaloes and 
kangaroos. I studied the ways of 
each and had no trouble in becoming 
friends with the most ferocious beasts. 
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A BATTLE BETWEEN MAN AND BEAST 
N< v< v< v^ 



Red Tape Encountered in Filming Park Scenes 

By ERNEST A. DENCH 



Motion Picture producers may do 
as they please when putting on 
interior scenes in the studio, 
but the situation is different in the 
case of exteriors. 

The producers are very partial to 
parks, because they present a wide 
range of locations within a confined 
area. Thi§ saves them considerable 
time and traveling expenses in select- 
ing suitable natural backgrounds. 

The chief film-producing centers 
are southern California, New York, 
New Jersey, Chicago and Florida. 

The most hard-hit town, from the 
producer's point of view, is Brooklyn, 
where the Vitagraph plant is located. 
Up to June, 1915, the Vitagraph Com- 
pany was allowed to "shoot" scenes 
in the Brooklyn parks without pay- 
ment of tolls. The Vitagraph directors 
have filmed over one thousand scenes 
in Prospect Park alone. 

The Brooklyn Park Department 
was prompted to charge fees, because 
it regarded photoplays as commercial 
products. 



The Vitagraph Company has not 
opposed its action, but instead indi- 
cated its willingness to help the city 
financially. 

If it sends a troupe of not more 
than ten players, it has to pay five 
dollars, but an additional five dollars 
is charged should heavy "props" or 
artificial scenery be used. When the 
company numbers more than ten or 
less than twenty-six, the fee is ten 
dollars. 

Each horse employed is rated at one 
dollar. 

It is not always realized by those 
responsible for the control of our 
parks that harm is done when they 
place obstacles in the way of rep- 
utable producers, whose photoplays 
are shown the country over, and the 
"atmosphere" they introduce acts as a 
boost for the place in which they took 
the scenes. 

An instance of this occurred in New 
Orleans recently. The Fox Film Cor- 
poration applied for permission to 
take several scenes in City Park, but 



it was • refused Ijy the City Park: 
Board. The matter was taken up by 
the New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce, who feared that this petty- 
action would prevent New Orleans 
from becoming a film-producing cen- 
ter. The City Park Board, however, 
had the good sense to realize its 
mistake. 

The weapons used in war photo- 
plays are harmless, so a mounted 
policeman made a fool of himself 
when he arrested a troupe of cowboys 
and soldiers who were "fighting" in 
Van Cortlandt Park, New York City. 
He took them to the Morrisania Court, 
where he charged them with carrying 
weapons as opposed to the Sullivan 
law. 

The magistrate discovered that the 
guns were not loaded, and, when 
matters were explained, the Edison 
players were dismissed. 

The Edison Company now obtains 
a permit from the Police Department 
when any of its players have occa- 
sion to carry firearms in public. 



(Thirty-six) 
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Stars and Their Bungalows in Flickerville 



It seems that the stars in our thriving 
little Moving Picture city aren't going 
in much nowadays for the gilt-front 
hotels like they used to, but are all falling 
for these wisteria-covered-chicken-rais- 
ing-in-the-backyard bungalow mansions 
which are so prevalent in Flickerville. 



By PEARL GADDIS 

And all that is perfectly as it should be, 
we agree. It's no wonder the stage stars 
desert to the pictures. If you were an 
actress and had a husband and a beautiful 
rambling bungalow with a wide lawn in 
front of it, easy wicker chairs on the 
porch and a long blue limniy out in the 



LOUISE GLAUM (iNCE) 



HARRY MCCOY ( KEYSTONE) 
(Thirty -seven) 



CHARLES MURRAY (KEYSTONE) 



driveway, how would you like to swap 
them all for catching trains and living at 
hotels with a road company — be it ever 
so famous ? I think not ! 

So they have all settled down in Flick- 
erville to a prosaic, humdrum life, such 
as might be endured by a retired mining 
man or a bank president in his leisure 
moments. Flickerville, I should mention, 
where all these Motion Picture stars and 
presidents of corporations are reconciled 
to a quiet life with their families, cooks, 
chauffeurs and maids, is a suburb of our 
city of movies. Some call it "Los" or 
Hollywood, but Flickerville will do. 

Its houses are not all bungalows in the 
original terminology. Most people used 
to think of a bungalow as about the same 
sort of dwelling as one of those little 
portable affairs, except that a bungalow 
has roses growing in front of it, and is 
fitted inside with disappearing beds and 
writing desks — all accommodations not 
far removed in size and general cussed- 
ress from those of the average apart- 
ment — or Pullman, perhaps. 

But our retired Eastern merchants and 
our film people are not satisfied to stop 
with pocket-edition bungalows; so they 
build, buy or lease the ones that spread 
over half an acre or so of ground, have 
a patio in the middle, a garage that would 
be a palace to a poor man or a three-dol- 
lar extra, and a hundred or more varie- 
ties of vegetation in the front yard. 

And the bungalow home is usually a 
pretty "homey" place, too, in Flickerville ; 
for labor in the silent drama permits any- 
thing but a steady diet of late hours. 
Bright filmland lights cant twinkle so 
brightly at eight o'clock on an early 
morning set if they have been shining the 
evening before in the highly illuminated 
places about town. So Mr. Star and Mrs. 
Star, if they have been dining out or at- 
tending the movies in person, or seeing 
Friend Star and his wife on some local 
stage, motor out Flickerville way in the 
suburbs, take a fond look at the little 
Stars — as there frequently are — and make 
an early exit toward the wings that lead 
to the haymow. 

Yes, our little city is full of stars and 
their houses and lots. Even the leading 
restaurant in our suburb is inoculated 
with the spirit of Flickerland, for it 
has a sign posted prominently, "Movie 
Patronage Especially Invited," and at the 
luncheon hour you can see half a dozen 
men in full dress and make-up, a couple 
of directors and a sprinkling of assistants, 
half a dozen soldiers and two or three 
prop boys in their shirt-sleeves. A num- 
ber of our staid old citizens who have 
lived in Flickerville ever since it was built 
and before the films came in, have got to 
asking each other, "Have you a little 
movie star in your block?" If you 
haven't, your neighborhood is extremely 
behind the mode. 

Some friends of mine were out here 
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HAROLD LOCKWOOD (METR*0) 



MAY ALLISON ( METRO ) 
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ANITA KING (LASKY) 



FRANK KEENAN, MRS. KEENAN, THEIR DAUGHTER, MRS. FRANK SLOANE, AND TWO GRANDCHILDREN 
(Thirty -nine) 
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IVfARJORIE WILSON (iNCE) 



I.OL'ISE FAZENDA ( KEYSTONE) 



FORD STERLING ( KEYSTONE) 



from Kansas not very long ago, and one 
of them said he "didn't suppose the movie 
folks had much home life," so I promised 
to take him around and point out a few 
of the little Flickerville cottages and one- 
story palaces occupied by our galaxy of 
planets. ''We'll take a camera-man 
along," said I, "just to be able to show 
the folks back in your state how com- 
fortably the stars manage to get along in 
their bungalow abodes." 

The car bowled along out Sunset 
Boulevard, until an orange grove with a 
pretty white housg behind it stood out 
from the scenery. The camera-man 
called attention to the home of Geraldine 
Farrar and her husband, Mr. Lou-Telle- 
gen ; and then we didn't have much more 
than time for a glance, because the chauf- 
feur buzzed us up Franklin Avenue, 
where back of a long row of drooping 
pepper-trees stands the spreading, white 
bungalow of Fanny Ward and her hus- 
band, Mr. Jack Dean. Farther up the 
same street we saw De Wolf Hopper 
turning into his place between the pep- 
pers, hurrying along at a breakneck gait 
for such a large man, for he was in a 
hurry to see whether the small Mr. Hop- 
per had recovered from his slight cold, 
and would not be stopped by our most 
importunate pleadings. 

Making our way onward, therefore, we 
ran down one of Flickerville's prettiest 
streets and overtook Miss May Allison 
walking home from work — just as if she 
couldn't afford to ride — after a strenuous 
forenoon's work at the Metro; and a 
little later we caught a glimpse of Harold 
Lockwood, star of the same company, 
just in time to snap him going into his 
Flickerville two-story bungalow. Then 
we came to Miss Bessie Barriscale's 
charming little bungalow home on Wil- 
ton Place. Miss Barriscale was having 
a day off, and was caught in the act of 
embroidering things for Christmas, which 
she says is always coming and has to be 
prepared for any time and every time the 
camera isn't clicking. 

When Charles Chaplin directed him- 
self in "One A. M." he knew there was 
something excruciatingly funny about a 
bowl of goldfish. In fact, stepping into 
one has always been full of riotous hu- 
mor. Fred Mace goes Charles one better 
and thinks there is a lot of comedy in a 
pond full of goldfish in his own back 
yard. So he has the real ones tamed 
to frolic around in the water. When he 
feels like it, he dips them out with his 
net and shows them to the visitors, just 
like a proud papa would with his infant 
son. Mace is so proud of his goldfish he 
is thinking about having a guard stand 
over them to keep away the ever-covetous 
prop men from the studio. 

Ford Sterling, when we saw him with- 
out his mustache, was a much different 
man, sitting under the oranges in his back 
yard and explaining to us the intricacies 
of the bulbs which he was sorting out 
and planting with the critical eye of a 
Luther Burbank. Charles Murray we 
also found to be quite a plantologist 
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around his home on Ocean Park Avenue ; 
for he has the whole place covered with 
ferns and vines, and the house otherwise 
surrounded by palms, great banks of 
geraniums and rose-bushes, and a dozen 
other things, including lawn-mowers. We 
got him in the picture looking over some 
of the flora on his front porch. After 
that we shot Eddie Dillon taking life easy 
on the porch of his Griffith Park bunga- 
low, and Harry McCoy going out to 
exercise those dandy little bulldogs of 
his. 

There was still gas enough in the ma- 
chine to travel along a eucalyptus-bor- 
dered street, almost across Flickerville. 
Crenshaw Boulevard was the first hesi- 
tating place, for there was Louise 
Fazenda, dallying with the flowers in her 
front yard before going to work at the 
Keystone. 

After that we followed a very at- 
tractive-looking driveway and found 
Louise Glaum, snapping her picture just 
after she had gathered an inviting-look- 
ing basket of grapes and pears out of the 
Glaum back yard. 

Frank Keenan, Ince favorite, standing 
by his flower-covered bungalow, was en- 
tirely surrounded by the various mem- 
bers of the Keenan family, Mrs. Keenan, 
their daughter, Mrs. Frank Sloane, and 
two grandchildren. Out on another 
street which seemed to be all palm-trees, 
we found Anita King, Lasky star, reclin- 
ing on the sod in front of her bungalow, 
totally surrounded by the Motion Picture 
magazines and a five-pound box of the 
best local chocolates ; and Marjorie Wil- 
son, in her back yard. The latter young 
lady looked decidedly charming to us 
in her breezy tennis jacket, but we 
had to travel right along to get down- 
town for an appointment at the Photo- 
players' Club. 

This club, by the way, is soon to be 
the social headquarters of the Los An- 
geles photoplayers' colony. Under the 
able leadership of both Wallace Reid 
and Anita King, great things are planned 
for it, in the way of a country club and 
rendezvous for all social activities of the 
players. 

My friends from back home were 
charmed with the fleeting glimpses of 
Flickerville, but nevertheless I could 
plainly see that there was something on 
their minds. 

"What is it?" I asked. "Have we 
missed something ?" 

"We feel just a bit like sight-seers," 
one explained, "and — well — hardly like 
friends." 

And then I caught their point. "Very 
well," I said, "you have got to stay over 
a few days longer, and I'll show you 
what jolly fellows and real friends the 
screen folk are. And as for hospitality, 
they'll offer you more than you can 
accept in a year. 

"On our next jaunt," I promised, 
"we'll make the rounds again— and visit, 
and we'll see the 'innards,' the real home 
life and home comforts of our friends in 
Flickerville." 

(Forty-one) 
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This story was written from the 



there was an absolute lack of passion in tkavers' PUNISHMENT flee from advances in a terror 
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when he came to his great de- 
cision and asked her to marrv "a trifling birthday offering, my dear arline' 
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on him; the scent of her r< 
nostrils. "Bob ! Bob ! Listen ! 
understand!" she whimperer 
"Dont look so — dont — dont — ] 
anything! What are you goi) 

She drew back before her 
smile. He thrust the roses int< 
with a bow. 

"A trifling birthday offering 
Arline," he said blithely, "ai 
care to watch, I will soon shou 
I am going to do." 

He went directly to Cart\ 
might have been going to sh 
with him by his urbane m; 
suave smile. And, still smiling 
him full in the face and felled 
the ground with the force 
blow. His father's wrong spo 
that blow — the next one wc 
have finished Cartwright if A 
line had not caught up a heav 
candlestick from the table and 
brought it down on her 
husband's head as he stooped 
over the fallen man. She 
acted on the instinct of the 
female animal, who joins 
with her protector against a 
common enemy. She was 
afraid of her husband — ter- 
ribly afraid. A moment later 
she and Cartwright stood 
looking down on the still face 
of the man they had wronged 
A slow trickle of blood ooze 
from beneath his dark hair, i 
line shuddered away, with 
shrill cries. 

"Stop that!" Cartwright ore 
roughly. "Go get your hat an 
out of this. There's no time 
What are you waiting for ?" 

Again instinct prompted her 

"The — the baby " she s 

"I — cant leave — her " 



human 



INTO THE MAELSTROM 
TRAVERS STOOD LOOKING DOWN 



griefs 

-a man with terrible potentiali- 
was an exile from God. 
went by with all their 
but Robert Travers did 
inge. Materially he was 
perous. The great de- 
rtment store, of which 
e had been only a stock- 
holder, came into his 
hands, and a steady 
stream of profit finally 
added his name to the 
list of the great city's 
millionaires. Society 
listened to the pleas- 
ant tinkle of his 
shekels, instead of the 
whispering of gossip, 
and welcomed him to 
its bediamonded bosom ; 
ut Travers seldom took 
:1 vantage of its welcome, 
friended, unloved, he 
t his solitary way. That 
t, secret world that lies 
he suburbs of respecta- 
y knew him, but even 
here he was feared and 
shunned. And on one 



morning, as he sat in his sumptuous office, 
he recognized a familiar date on the desk 
calendar, and suddenly discovered that 
many years had ticked into eternity since 
that same day when he had bought roses 
to carry home. 

"I am ah old man," he said slowly, 
aloud; "I have lived in hell for twenty 
years !" 

He touched his hair, and, thru the 
finger-tips, felt the spatter of gray, and 
for an instant a shudder shook him, a 
dread of the immensity of eternity and 
the fear of dissolution. So the old min- 
ister found him when he came to plead 
the cause of his poor. 

"Mr. Travers," the minister said, quite 
simply, "what do you pay the girls who 
work in your store?" 

"I pay them all they earn," said 
Travers, harshly. "I am a business man, 
not a philanthropist. The most of them 
get five dollars a week, I believe." 

"Five dollars!" said the minister, sor- 
rowfully. "Mr. Travers, a thousand girls 
work in this store. In a way, you are 
responsible for them. I want you to 
come with me and look — and think " 

Travers sneered openly, as he followed 
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the old man out onto the balcony and 
gazecj at the panorama spread below. 

"Let them work elsewhere if they are 
not satisfied/' he said coolly. "What 
have I to do with them? I buy eight 
hours of their days; they can do what 
they like with the rest of them." 

"They must live, and they cannot live 
on what you give them," the minister 
said. "Mr. Travers, you are responsible 
to God for such souls as are lost here!" 

When the old man had gone, quivering 
and indignant, Travers stood still by the 
rail, looking down into the maelstrom of 
the store. Directly below him, at the 
ribbon counter, a girl, glancing up, 
caught his eyes and held them. She was 
a pretty, pale creature with silver-blonde 
curls massed at the nape of a slender, 
white neck. Beside the flamboyant 
good-looks of her fellow clerks she was 
as colorless as a washed-out dimity be- 
side gorgeous cretonne, but something 
about her fascinated Travers. He stared 
until she dropped her eves in fright, 
and a wave of color washed her white 
cheeks. He could not understand the 
unease that filled his heart at the sight 
of the girl. It went back into his office 

(Forty-five) 



girl I'm re- 
sponsible for !" And SO ftnhprt TravprQ. 
the man without a sc 
Caldwell, and the air o 
some office was all a-ru 
the wings of the furi 
was it, perhaps, the sti 
sheltering pinions of 1 
guardian angel? 

She was frankly puz- 
zled at the questions he 
asked her, but she 
met them with the 
open candor of a 
child. Yes, she got 
five dollars a week, 
and it was hard to 
live on it. 

"I couldn't do it, 
I'm afraid, sir, if it 
weren't for Mrs. 
Bunty," she confessec 
"but she's so good to rr 
She's the woman I 1 
with, and she has a 
girl, too, to take care of 
she only asks three do 
a week " 

Travers listened silently 
to the girl's simple story. 



e mask of his face his brain 
»rk with evil ways and means, 
but one interpretation he could 
lis excitement that possessed 
strange unease of spirit as he 
the girl before him. He had 
is in regard to himself. Yet 
:he course of her chatter, the 
:er" fell from her lips, he was 
i for the stprm of emotion that 

Who is Peter ?" he questioned 

vave of color mounted to the 
lir. "Peter works in the store, 
" she said, and the words were 
j like a song. "I — he — we — 
going to be married when he 
ts a — raise." 

Vavers rose heavily to his feet. 
He put one hand on the bright 
head and tilted it up to his 
gaze. "You're too pretty for 
Peter!" he said significantly. 
"You ought to have your 
own automobile, and beauti- 
ful clothes, and jewels. Can 
Peter give you those?" 
"No, sir," she answered, 
wonderingly. 

"I can," he said, and then, 

and not until then, did she 

guess his meaning and shrink 

away in horror of his touch. 

I will. You shall have every- 

ing in the world " 

!" she cried out piteously. "Oh! 

think because I am poor I must 

? How sorry I am for you!" 

tor me?" he repeated curiously. 

you sorry for me?" 

e a man that could think such 

ist be terribly unhappy," she 

slowly. "He must be the un- 

«ri— - ..ian in the whole world !" 

Travers uttered an exclamation and 



TRAVERS TOOK A SWIFT STEP TOWARD HER 
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something invisible seemed to rise be- 
tween them. Instead of touching her, he 
pointed furiously to the door. The latch 
clicked. One instant to his staring eyes 
came a swift vision of a white birch 
swaying in the sun, then she was 
gone. 

He sank down at his desk and fought 
for self-control. Something elemental had 
touched him, but he did not guess, then, 
the name of the strange force. To him 
woman was man's prey — nothing more, 
nothing less. This girl, with her white 
face and silver hair, should be his, also. 
There were ways aplenty. His face was 
not good to see, as he took down the 
receiver of his desk telephone and called 
up a number. 

"She was right!" he muttered, as he 
waited. "I am unhappy! I am the 
unhappiest man in the world." 

It takes but a short time to bait and 
set a trap. A week later Ruth said 
good-by to a weeping Mrs. Bunty, and 
set out with Peter to the address the kind 
lady had given her. She was garrulous 
with joy at her good fortune. 

"Just think, Peter — ten a week just to 
be a companion!" she cried gleefully, as 
they went up the steps of the handsome, 
brownstone house. "Why, if I save every 
bit of it, we can be married ever so 
soon !" 

"I wish we could be married now" 
muttered Peter, as the great door swung 
across Ruth's gay good-bys and he turned 
away. "I dont like this companion 
business, somehow." 

But his vague forebodings did not 
crystallize until late that evening, when 
a whiff of cigar-smoke, creeping in from 



the street, sent him to his feet with a 
sudden, sharp cry. 

"God!" groaned Peter. "There was 
cigar-smoke there, and she said she lived 
alone!" 

In the deserted department store the 
moon wandered up and down the silent 
aisles, sending strange shadows scuttling 
to and fro. The man, who leaned so 
heavily against the door, covered his eyes 
at the sight of them. 

"Ghosts!" he moaned — "the ghosts of 
lost souls!" 

He staggered presently down the aisle, 
to the stairs and upward, with dragging 
feet. It was as if he were hunting for 
something. 

"Arline — are you here ?" he called 

once. "Are you laughing at me ? I shall 
see you soon, but we will never see her 
again -" 

He paused to shriek with insane 
mirth till the shadows seemed to shudder 
and flee before the horrid sound. 

"So she has silver hair, and yours was 
bronze. How was I to know ?" he raved. 
"Our daughter ! and she keeps your pic- 
ture on her bureau! Who knows — 
maybe she can love you out of hell!" 
He tore at the dishonored white hair on 
his brow. 

"The boy came in time — she's safe! 
She will not join you, lost souls!" he 
muttered, as he staggered on, "and she 
does not know I was her father. I 
spared her that, at least " 

He was in his office now. His wildly 
blundering fingers missed the electric- 
light button. He fumbled in his pocket 
and struck a match, holding it high. 



"My soul!" he whimpered. "Where 
did I lose it? I must find it! I 
must — -" 

The horror of the night's discovery 
flooded his brain, and he sprawled for- 
ward over the desk, the match falling 
from his nerveless hand. Later — mo- 
ments or hours — he opened his eves to 
find the room, the world, in a swirl of 
red flame. Escape by the door was cut 
off by a wall of quivering fire ; the street 
lay five stories below. In the face of 
death reascki was given him for one 
merciful moment. He staggered to the 
desk and seized the telephone. An 
eternity of pain, and then the answering 
voice in his ear. 

"Judge Gordon — listen!" he said hur- 
riedly. "I have only a moment. The 
store is on fire, and I am penned in. 
No! no! Dont go for help — there isn't 
time. Listen ! I have a daughter — Ruth 
Caldwell, she calls herself, five hundred 
and sixty Summer Street. I want to 
leave my money — to her. But she must 
never — know — I was her — father ! God ! 

The fire No! no! Wait, Judge. 

Do you understand ? You'll see it's done ? 
Good ! Now call the engines. Good-by." 

The phone fell from his hand; he 
turned and faced his doom, head high. 
In that moment, before the red flood 
swept over him — who knows? — perhaps 
he paid the long arrears of sin and met 
the future out of debt and free. God is 
very merciful ; perhaps, in His system of 
accounts, one moment of self-forgetful- 
ness, of nobility and courage, balances 
a long lifetime of sin; perhaps, at the 
moment of dying, Robert Travers found 
his long-lost soul at last. 



TWELVE MILLION PEOPLE SEE THE MOVIES EACH DAY 



Can you imagine an audience of 
12,000,000 persons? You can 
get a fair idea of what it means 
by going behind the scenes in some 
theater. There you can study a sea 
of faces — you cant count them all. 
That would probably represent only 
a few thousand people; but think of 
twelve millions ! 

Yet, it is just that number of 
people, so certain theatrical statisti- 
cians calculated recently, that each 
day attend the Moving Picture shows 
in the United States. Twelve million 
people every day of the week ! That 
means that more than 80,000,000 
people see the movies each week, or 
240,000,000 every month. In a whole 
year, at least 2,880,000,000 persons 
attend film shows — more than the 
population of the earth ! 

The same experts who presented 
these amazing figures, a few days ago, 
at a meeting of a theater club in New 
York, made other astounding state- 
ments as to the proportions to which 
the Moving Picture industry has 
grown within the past ten years. Ac- 
cording to these statements, the na- 
tion, in 1915, spent enough for the 



By STANLEY W. TODD 

movies to build and equip a Panama 
Canal. At any rate, if we saved the 
money which will go to the Moving 
Pictures during the next four years, 
we would have enough to pay for 
three Panama Canals. In other words, 
about $300,000,000— a gigantic sum, 
when you come to realize it — is paid 
every year by the general public for 
admission to various Motion Picture 
houses thruout the country. 

Now, when the people patronize any 
industry to such an extent, you may 
take it for granted that everything 
connected with it is conducted on the 
same comprehensive scale. The pro- 
ducing of the films, which must enter- 
tain these 12,000,000 people each day, 
also presents some staggering figures. 
During 1915, for instance, the Moving 
Picture theater proprietors paid about 
$35,000,000 for the rental of the reels, 
while their investment in their the- 
aters represented a total of more than 
$150,000,000. It is not difficult to ap- 
preciate how tremendous such sums 
are, unless you have become hardened 
to big figures by calculating the 
national debt, or studying the costs of 
the war in Europe. 



While it is impossible to give exact 
figures, film-makers state that during 
1916 as much as 50,000 miles of film 
were used in producing these pictures. 
As there are sixteen little pictures or 
"frames" in every foot of film, each 
person in the United States could 
have thirty of them, if they were cut 
apart. Further statistics show that 
the cost of films during 1916 amounted 
to $30,000,000 for reels exhibited in 
Moving Picture houses during that 
year. In addition, just twice that 
sum — or $60,000,000 — was expended 
by film manufacturers thruout the 
country for feature pictures intended 
for release at a later date. 

These figures must be of interest to 
every one of the twelve million daily 
picture "fans" — and, of course, you 
are one of them — because they suggest 
the still greater development of the 
film entertainment in the future. 
Nowadays it is a common thing for 
an ordinary "feature" film, which 
provides a full evening's -program, 
to cost between $15,000 and $30,000, 
while in exceptional cases the costs 
have run up as high as $500,000 for a 
single Moving Picture. 
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Daredevil? Not Me!" 



So Said George Larkm, But the Interviewer Remained to See a Picture Made, 

and "Daredevil Larkm" He Is 
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studio, on the St. John's River, towards 
the heart of Jacksonville. Thru Jack- 
sonville to the opposite outskirts we sped, 
until we arrived before a factory building 
that appeared unoccupied and was set off 
a slight distance from its neighbors. 

"Had quite a search before I found 
this building/' said Director Ellis, as we 



street and around the corner we traveled, 
finally reaching the yard in the rear of the 
factory. Mr. Larkin pointed to the roof. 
"See those telephone- wires stretching from 
the roof over to that building on the next 
street? Well, in the story Miss Kirkby 
is to be trapped in a room on the top 
floor of this building when the fire breaks 



■n»Lrin e CMTinnr 



just "some stunt" to him, but for all my 
searching glance I could see nothing else 
in his eyes — not the least touch of fear, 
not the slightest apparent realization of 
what it would mean were his hold on the 
wires to slip and let him fall. Or, sup- 
posing the assistant who cut the wires 
did not gauge the point rightly and 
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"Oh, yes. We'll 
have half the Jackson- 
ville fire department on the job to see that 
the fire does not get beyond us, and you 
can be sure that a real fire is going to 
draw a record crowd of onlookers." 

George Larkin appeared at that mo- 
ment to capture my attention. "Come 
around to the rear of the building," he 
said, "and I'll show you the stunt we are 
going to put over today." Down the 



TAKING AN AIRING ON A WINDOW-LEDGE 



but there is only one way to get to her 
quickly and save her. and that is by going 
hand-over-hand across on those tele- 
phone-wires. I start, but when I am only 
half-way across the wires snap under 
my weight, and I am hurled down thru 
the air and catapulted into the blazing 
room. Some stunt, isn't it?" 

I looked at him quizzically. It was 



THE SKY S THE LIMIT WITH LARKIN 

hurried away to get into action. "It beats 
me," he was saying, half in soliloquy. "I 
dont think there's a thing that he is afraid 
of. He gets sprained ankles, bangs and 
bruises, day after day, and never a word 
of complaint. And he could be just as 
prominent a player without doing those 
stunts, too, because he is one of the best 
(Continued on page 66) 
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novel is a tribute to 
the artistry and dramatic range of Anita 
Stewart. Laid in northern France at the begin- 
ning of the great war, it unfolds a breathless drama 
of love, intrigue, and the crises of a little French girl. 
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is an 01 tne glamour 01 me v^neiu — an 
of the pain of it — all of the lure. It is 
all of love — all of fulfillment — all, all of 
my life. 

I was — perhaps I am — so typically 
American. I went to school ; I followed 
athletics; I went to college. I studied 
law. In most all of it I took a tepid 
interest. One thing I did not do, and 
therein I proclaimed my originality — or 
my "queerness," as my family and 
friends chose to term it. I did not fall 
in love. I do not disparage the American 
woman. Very far from it. And I have 
not met them all. But I never was 
overly thrilled. "Good scouts" they have 
been — pleasant, comradely, hail-fellow 
girls, with blooming skins, and athletic 
inclinations, and lures as bald, as pitiful, 
as transparent as the A-B-C primer; 
or vampirish creatures, who, having lost 
all semblance to human beings, cannot 
be said to be women, or to possess a 
woman's charm. I never pondered much 
over my apparent immumty to the 
amorous, but, when I did, I reflected this 
"woman mystery" stuff was greatly over- 
done. They could hardly have been 
called mysterious — those good girl- 
friends of mine ; they were given to dis- 
cussing the most perilous topics under 
the heavens with the most disarming and 
appalling freedom. They took their 
strong, young hands and ruthlessly tore 
down the veil that hid us, the one sex 
from the other. Into the-high light of 

(Fifty-one) 



lion, ana uiaianuy pro- 

claimed it. Marriage with one of them 
would be about as inspiring as bachelor 
quarters with my old room-mate, Tom 
Sanders. I marveled at the delirium some 
of the chaps worked themselves into over 
a sliver of a girl, with a baby-stare and 
a smattering of Nietzsche, and great 
mouthings over the "woman's vote." 
I put it down to a species of auto- 
intoxication. 

After my senior year, the pater offered 
me a trip abroad. "Go to London," said 
the dear old man, "and look up so-and- 
so; the Grossgroves have opened their 
shooting-box in Scotland — or there is 
Paris " and he finished with a know- 
ing wink that yet was pitiful. I surprised 
myself by a shudder. I thought of 



IN FAR-OFF ARABY 



Doy is queer. 1 cam imagine wnere 

etc., etc. 

Next week I sailed for Arabia. Oh, 
marvelous Far East — you land of pure 
mysticism, and glamour, and enchant- 
ment ; land of veiled women and bearded 
sheiks, of muezzins and fakirs, of strange 
smells and eerie calls ; land of Mohammed 
and Buddha, of fatalism, and barbarism, 
and a culture exquisite and fine. Mar-* 
velous Far East! 

And, oh, my Hafsa! In your clear, 
olive body; your slumbering, darkling 
eyes; your slow, caressing smile; your 
subtlety — in you is all the lure of woman- 
kind, all the enchantment, all the mystery. 
You have made of love a thing of musk 
and citron, of frankincense and myrrh, 
of waving palms against a blood-red sky, 
of the calling— calling — calling of the 
East ! 

Perhaps some long-gone ancestor of 
mine digressed from the path of com- 
merce — -from the streets of New Amster- 
dam, wherein my ancestral fathers lived 
and loved. Perhaps he — or a wistful, 
wander-driven she — journeyed over the 
seas and loved, with the abandon the 
East calls forth, some native of Persia — 
some daring Bedouin. Perhaps that an- 
cestor transmitted his fevered, restive 
blood to me; awoke in me that strange 
aversion to the obvious, to the palpable 
at hand; created in me the latent strain 
that needed Hafsa for fulfillment — 
Hafsa, daughter of a hundred sheiks, 
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product of the purest 
East; different only in 
that she possessed an 
Occidental education and 
a mind that responded 
instantly to Occidental 
freedom, to the vistas it 
opened up — the promise 
it gave. 

The night that I first 
saw her was the close of 
a long and strenuous 
day. Riding on the des- 
ert at high noon — on my 
steed — I encountered a 
Bedouin fleeing for his 
life from some French 
soldiers. I felt sorry for 
him. He was hard put 
to it, and he had dog's 
eyes. I never could en- 
dure that — dog's eyes in 
a human face. I gave 
him my steed and let 
him go. He went, call- 
ing on Allah and all 
the prophets to witness 
his undying and eternal 
gratitude — his kissing of 
my feet; his prostration 
at my honorable word, 
etc., etc. I watched him 
become a speck of dust 
on the desert, gave the 
lie to the Frenchies, and 
began the tramp back to 
the great oasis of Our- 
lana, where there was a 
town. 

As I drew near the 
market-place, I saw a 
girl and her maid exam- 
ining some trinkets from 
one of the hideously vol- 
uble vendors, who got 
their wares and their 
God and their obsequies 
curiously intermingled. 

The girl had clutched 
impatiently at" her veil, 
and that had attracted 
my attention. What had 
held it were the eyes 
above the veil — eyes like 
dark flowers laid against 
the moon ; eyes that 
called, and caressed, and 
pleaded, and rebelled; eyes the like of 
which I had not even dreamed before. 
And I had dreamed many things. Her 
maid was with her — she was catching 
desperately and nervously at the loos- 
ened veil. She was convention-hobbled, 
thoroly of the East. 

Of a sudden the girl tore angrily at 
the veil, and it dropped. I stood rooted 
to the spot. And all at once, then and 
there, a fever kindled in my veins — a 
fever that I knew one thing only could 
quell: her full lips laid against mine — 
her young heart warm on my own. 

I moved nearer them, and suddenly I 
saw the maid touch her mistress on the 
arm affrightedly, and both girls darted 
into the dark alleyway that ran thru 



MALIK GLARED AT ME AND STROVE TO ELBOW HIS WAY PAST 



the market-place. "It is Sidi-Malik, your 
father," the maid whispered hoarsely. 
"May Allah have mercy upon our souls 
if he sees us thus !" 

The girl was frightened, too. Her face 
looked like a lotos-flower in the gathering 
dusk ; thru the strange smells and sounds 
she seemed like the clear note of the 
cymbal — the star that had led the Wise 
Men over the desert. I stopped before 
her; she stumbled, and I caught her in 
my arms. 

Never tell me that there is not sex 
magic. Never tell me that a man does 
not know his woman, or a woman her 
man. It makes no difference where or 
how, under what circumstances, in what 
far land. Skin makes no difference, nor 



color, nor race. It is man and woman — 
sheerly. That is all. 

I heard her breath come in a little gasp. 
I felt, thru her thin drapery, her heart 
flutter and pound like a maddened bird's. 
I pressed her closer, then released her. 

Sidi-Malik and a sherif of the town 
were approaching. I felt her shrink, and 
I stepped before her, blocking, with ap- 
parent stupidity, the entire pasageway. 
Malik glared at me and strove to elbow 
his way past. I remained immovable. 
"Dog of an American !" I heard him blus- 
ter. Then he and the sherif walked in 
the other direction. The girl stepped in 
front of me. Her maid had drawn her 
veil over her lovely face, and only her 
eyes looked out at me. She touched my 
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I REMAINED IMMOVABLE 

hand with her own, and they were gone. 
But I knew then all that I know now. 
I knew that, in our case, at least, the East 
and the West were one. 

The day following I presented myself 
at the home of Sidi-Malik, disguised as 
a peddler. The East has a child's curi- 
osity over the junk stuff of the peddlers 
and fakirs ; it is why they thrive so there. 
They never weary of staring at the pretty 
things — of haggling and bargaining for 
them — of possessing the cheap baubles 
in the end. A peddler is ever welcome — 
a diversion eagerly received. I was at 
once admitted to the chambers of Hafsa. 

That chamber of hers — how it haunted 
me, immeshed me, tantalized me! How 
intimately it brought her to me — Eastern 



born, but Western bent ! It was hung in 
the rich silks of the East, and sleepy 
with incense, and extravagant with bar- 
baric jewels. But familiar books nodded 
at me from modern book-shelves; a vic- 
trola stood friendly in one corner, a golf- 
bag peered incongruously from behind a 
priceless rug. 

I knelt before her and opened out my 
wares. As she bent over to examine a 
bracelet I handed her, my fingers came 
into contact with hers, and lingered 
there! And she knew. Her marvelous 
eyes above the veil kindled, then grew 
soft. Her breast rose fully, and I felt 
it beat upon my face like scattered rose- 
leaves. She raised one hand and com- 
manded only Zorah, her maid and con- 
fidante and more than friend, to remain. 
When they had all gone, I tore off my 
disguise and gripped her slender, be- 
ringed hand. 

"Hafsa," I said, "I had to come, and 
I am coming again. Do you know that 
I love you— that a miracle has come to 
me — to us ?" * 

"Is this — love?" she asked, but there 
was no cheap beguilement in her voice. 
It was the flawless innocence of a child 
who asks a question, arid, confidently, 
expects an answer. I knew that she was, 
inherently, of the East. I knew the dread 
ignorance in which the East keeps its 
women — only to thrust them, at last, into 
repulsive ownership. 

"Yes, my beloved, " I answered — "such 
a love as the poets write of ; such a love 
as comes once only to mortal woman 
and mortal man; too great a love, my 
beloved, for us to disregard." 

She bent nearer to me, and then I un- 
derstood the delirium of my poor fellow- 
men back home. 

During all this Zorah stood apart — 
fearful, fascinated, still. Suddenly she 
leaned over Hafsa. "Mistress," she 
breathed, "the — the gentleman tarries 
overlong; the walls have ears and a 
million eyes, and not all of them are 
friendly." 

Hafsa pulled herself together. "You 
must go," she whispered fearfully. 
"Somehow I had forgotten — everything. 
If my father should find you here, he 
would — I dare not think what. And he 
would marry me to the sherif he has in 
mind, with all speed. You must go — 
with speed!" r 

I kist her hand 
ately, with abandon, 
more than ever ] 
give to the lips of 
woman. "I shall cor 
again," I whispered 
back, "and then, 
my Pearl of the 
East, I am going 
to ask your father 
for you in true 
American fash- 
ion. It is the 
man's way — and 
surely he is a man !" 

She smiled, with 
the fatalistic sad- hafsa receives her first love-letter 



ness. of Eastern women, with the deeper 
sadness of the Eastern woman who has 
sipped the widenesses of the West. "He 
is — an Oriental," she answered back, 
"and I am just a woman to him — a thing 
to be disposed of as he sees fit !" 

I donned my disguise, and a slave 
showed me out. I thought he eyed me 
cannily. An instant later I was sure of 
it; then I saw reeling stars. 

Four swarthy Arabs laid upon me. In 
the dim foreground I saw the enraged 
countenance of Sidi-Malik and the still 
more enraged countenance of the sherif 
destined for Hafsa. The one was a 
father's discipline violated — a custom 
disregarded ; the other was a greedy 
thing threatened of its prey — a lust with- 
out any salve of finer love — the thing the 
Easterner desecrates as a marriage. 

The East and the West cross swords 
today as they did in the more pagan yes- 
terday; they cross prejudices and cus- 
toms and beliefs that are bone of their 
bone. And, when the crossing comes, 
there is the devil to pay. Sidi-Malik had 
been crossed in his bitterest prejudice, his 
strongest custom, his most fervent belief 
— the Easterner's care of his women. 

I put up a goodly fight — I know I did 
— for I was fighting for my life, and for 
my love, which had grown to me dearer 
than life. And I knew that the dark 
eyes of the Pearl of the Desert were upon 
me. I wanted to show her what manner 
of men we Westerners were. I wanted 
her to realize even more fully than I 
knew that she did, that we gave of our 
sinews, our bone and brawn for our 
women, tho we did not smother them in 
attar of rose, nor crust them in bar- 
barous gems. But the Arabs of Sidi- 
Malik outdid me. And, as I swooned, 
I heard him giving his orders. "Take 
him into the southern oasis with the first 
south-going caravan," I heard him say 
as from a great distance, "and there sell 
him into slavery. By the beard of the 
Prophet — on the sacred Koran I swear 
it — the white ass shall bray no more in 
El Oued !" 

Afterwards my Hafsa told me of her 
fainting, as she saw me gagged and 
bound and borne away. She told me of 
the terrific scene she had with Malik, her 
father — the scene in which she brought 
all that she had imbibed of the 
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to bear against his Eastern prejudice. 
"Give me the right to my own life," she 
had pleaded. "Is that too much? Be 
broad; be tolerant; be understanding; 
you have traveled ; you have seen much. 
Oh, my father, you know that all women 
do not go as I go — veiled of face, veiled 
of heart, veiled of soul, where the sun 
of Allah can never reach, where always 
it is gloaming. Let me live — I pray 
you !" 

But old Malik turned on her. "You 
are a woman," he had snarled from be- 
tween the avaricious tongue of the 
Eastern man ; "you cannot have freedom, 
for Allah has not given into your keep- 
ing the wise use of it. So your mother 
pleaded with me many years ago. I 
listened to her — made a fool by her soft 
eyes, her honeyed tongue. An< f v ' 
became of the kindness of 
heart? Treachery! She d 
serted you — and betrayed me 
I have never seen her since. 
She set me up as a mockery 
to my fellow-men, that I 
could not house my own 
women. Woman ! Freedom ! 
Bahr 

But love made my Love 
strong. That night, as the 
sun sank, flame-red, over the 
gold rim of the desert, she and 
Zorah, her maid, stole out o 
Sidi-Malik's house and ere] 
into the streets of the tow 
Hafsa knew that I would hs 
been sent with the first soi 
going caravan. She had kne 
edge of Malik's methods bef 
And on the streets of the town 
encountered Abdallah, the wea 
owner of the caravan with > 
I was to journey — a captive 
was going by way of Ourlan; 
one of his missions had been 
Leila Sadiya, the owner of tl 
mees, who gleaned her livii 
traffic in dancing-girls. She had heard 
of the "Pearl of the Desert, whose fame 
was not so narrow as the desert itself," 
and she coveted her for her dancing-hall 
and for the price she would gain at the 
marriage-market or the slave-market. 
Abdallah, not knowing the high rank of 
the girl, had promised Sadiya to pro- 
cure the girl and bring her to Ourlana. 
In El Oued he had gathered who the 
Pearl of the Desert was, and he feared 
to abduct the daughter of so influential 
a man as Sidi-Malik — the promised bride 
of the still more influential sherif. But 
when he saw my Hafsa in the market- 
place at night — when he heard her trem- 
ulous inquiry concerning a caravan — he 
took what the gods thus eagerly offered. 
He escorted her to the caravan bound for 
Ourlana. 

And thus we made our pilgrimage 
across the burning sands — the hoarse 
cries of the camels punctuating the still- 
ness; the voluble excitement of the 
Arabs; the shrill calls on Allah, making 
of it all a dream that pierced my dulled, 
drugged brain with half-painful inter- 



vals. And in the intervals I dreamed, or 
thought I dreamed, the dark eyes of my 
Hafsa gazing down on me, half in per- 
plexity, half in yearning tenderness. It 
was like the pilgrimage of a dream in 
truth — a thing spun in the brain of gro- 
tesque unrealities. 

My first conscious moment came when 
I was awakened by a familiar voice hiss- 
ing sternly into my ear. It was night, 
and I came to with an effort, eyes full 
on the paling purple of the heaven, 
studded with stars that burned like 
angry gold. The voice was Karan's — the 
Bedouin I had rescued from the French- 
men in the desert. 

"I am paying my debt, sahib," he said, 
with the extravagant humility of his 
kind; "always I am your slave — your 



SWAYING HER LOVELY BODY FOR ALL 

men's EYES 

dog — to do with as you will. When I 
got wind in El Oued of Sidi-Malik's 
revenge, I knew that the time had come 
for me to repay my debt. There must 
be no debts to cancel in Paradise. 
Sahib, tonight we must escape. I have 
stolen the stuff with which they were 
drugging you from the Arab dog's sad- 
dle-bag. I have given it to the Arab 
dogs themselves. The rest we can over- 
power; and for the others, they are but 
women — the dancer, whose fame outdoes 
the beauty of the heavens, and her slave." 

I sat erect. "The dancing-girl," I 
asked, and my eyes must have burned 
with a kindling fire — "is she called the 
— Pearl of the Desert?" 

"I have heard her called so," the 
Bedouin answered, a trifle impatiently ; 
"but come, sahib, while the night is upon 
us. Do not risk your life in queries about 
a woman. There are many of them — 
and there is but your one life. It is too 
precious." 



"But, Karan," I persisted, "this girl — 

this girl is " 

The Bedouin smiled, still imperviously. 
"You love the woman," he explained, as 
tho my brain were still befogged, "and 
she is very beautiful ; but there are many, 
master — many beautiful women to be 
bought for a song. Let us not waste our 
time. Ah ! she comes this way !" 

I struggled to my knees, and Hafsa 
was beside me, her voice crooning little, 
inarticulate things, her arms enwrapping 
me, enfolding me, her heart throbbing 
against mine. After 11, love is not of 
time or place. 

"I have heard," she was telling me, 

"and you must go^— you must. Where 

they take me I may esc&pe, and my father 

will come to find me. Where they take 

oh, Sun of my Heaven !— there 

1 be no escape, and no one to 

iek you out. For my sake, my 

beloved, my king — for my 

sake " 

I went — partly, I think, from 
the drug; partly because I 
knew Abdallah would dare 
let no wrong come to the 
daughter of Sidi-Malik, and 
partly because I could serve 
my beautiful one better free 
than I could a bound captive 
in the caravan. 

The next time I saw her 

Sometimes now I wake at 

light and call her name, wildly. 

ispairingly, a poignant fear 

rilling my every fiber ; and it is 

ly with her arms about me, her 

ce soothing me, stilling me, the 

nforting shriek of the boats on 

good old Hudson booming in 

ear — only these things take 

y the horror, the red-misted 

of that night in the Ourlana 

all. 

h had delivered my innocent 
» Leila Sadiya, and the traffic- 
woman had gloated and triumphed over 
the delectable prize that would fill her 
pockets with gold. 

She had been kind to the girl, Hafsa 
told me afterwards; in her practical, 
cynical way she had been kind. She had 
given her a luxurious room and placed 
Zorah with her;- she had humored her 
by letting Hafsa talk with her, and read 
to her notes that she prayed to send (o 
her father. , But she had, ruthlessly, 
dressed the girl for the dance, in veils 
that showed all the ravishment of her 
body, all the grace,- all the sweetness. 
And she had, as ruthlessly, given her 
wine, powerfully drugged, to stimulate 
her, and forced her to the dance. 

I was there that night — merciful God ! 
Her face was veiled, but I knew her. I 
shall never forget — the powerful per- 
fumes of the place; the sensual abandon 
of the dances preceding and following 
her; the gloating, leering faces of the 
Arabs ; the glitter in the eyes of the old, 
dissolute sheiks, and in the eyes of one 
sheik in particular, more dissolute, more 
carnivorously greedy than the rest — and 
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SIDI-MALIK RESCUES HIS DAUGHTER FROM HER DEGRADING MARRIAGE 



my Pearl of all the Orient swaying her 
lovely body there for all men's eyes. 

It was Karan who restrained me when 
I would have gone mad with the madness 
of a man's fear of his woman. It was 
Karan who instilled the wisdom of the 
East into me, and saved me. 

It was Karan who went with me, after- 
wards, to the auction-place, where the 
dancing-girls were sold into marriage or 
into slavery. Oh, the hideousness of it, 
the unspeakable degradation to my love 
and to the love we bore ! I bid for her 
against the old sheik. Christ! how it 
chills me even now — against the old 
sheik, with the lust- greed in his eyes! 

I bid every coin I had — my watch, my 
chain, my every possession. I would 
have bid in my pound of flesh, the heart 
out of my tortured breast, the soul out 
of my body. I would have bid away the 
lives most dear to me. I would have bid 
her life away, rather than know she was 
being pawed by the yellow talons of that 
unspeakable thing in his parchment flesh. 
Even in Leila's eyes there was regret. 

But he won her. I could not vie 
with his prodigality. I could not pay 
in the coin of the East. He won her, 
and my brain reeled in its orbit. Karan, 
faithful Arab dog, saved me again. 
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"There is yet time," he whispered to me 
— "in the name of Allah " 

After all, it was Zorah who sent us on 
our Road to Happiness. Her soul was 
so inundated with the sacrificial spirit of 
the East that she offered herself to her 
young mistress as an offering to the 
sheik. Leila Sadiya had given a grudg- 
ing permission to Zorah to dress Hafsa 
for the marriage. It was a concession 
wrung from a heart that, flint-hard, felt 
now the stirring of remorse. No lovelier 
thing than the girl, Hafsa, had ever 
touched her life. 

In the betrothal gifts that the old sheik 
sent his bride I had contrived to slip a 
hollow bracelet she had once given me. 
And she, crafty by her love, had under- 
stood. She penciled me a note, and sent 
Zorah to deliver it. In it she hinted at 
the plans, and named a rendezvous where 
she would meet me clad as Zorah, while 
Zorah went forth as a bride. 

And so it happened. 

Before us stretched the Road to Hap- 
piness. Karan had promised to join us 
down the road. Hafsa had promised 
Zorah that one day soon she would send 
for her and take her to a land where 
women achieved their souls. The way 
seemed clear, when, a veritable simoom, 



Sidi-Malik and his Arabs came down the 
road. At the same time Leila Sadiya 
had discovered the ruse, and the storm 
gathered. It never broke. As Leila 
Sadiya and Si3i-Malik came together at 
my horse's side, there was a sudden, an 
instantaneous silence. Then Malik's 
voice, throatily, hoarsely : "Leila ! Leila !" 
And Leila Sadiya's — poignant, anguished, 
full of potent yearning — "Malik — your 

daughter — then it is Oh, Hafsa — 

my beautiful, my rosy-limbed babe! Al- 
lah ! Allah ! what mockery is this ? What 
have I done— Allah ! Allah !" 

Malik stilled her, and she looked at 
me searchingly. Then, on her knees, she 
begged her husband of the long-ago to 
let their daughter go forth to a Christian 
marriage — to a freer, surer happiness 
than the East could ever give. She 
begged him to help her deliver her from 
the aged sheik. She told him of how 
she had not run away, but been stolen. 
And, in the end, she won. 

Old Malik bade us go — with the bless- 
ing of Allah upon us. And there, on the 
desert, the East bade the West farewell. 

The Road to Happiness! Right roy- 
ally we've traveled it — she and I. And 
still, radiant as burnished gold, fragrant 
as musk, it bears us to the journey's end. 
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For instance, the 
other day I -was called 
upon to interview a 
well-known star in the hope of furnish- 
ing a suitable vehicle for his exploitation 
in a measure commensurate with his 
salary. > V 

We bad a heart-to-heart talk. I learnt 
that one .-of his recent' productions had 
been written for a female lead and had 
been thrust on' him at the last minute. 
Naturally, his prominence in the play 
was forced. He was a star straying 
constantly out of his orbit. He appeared 
at unexpected and ungratifying moments. 

Discord in drama is worse than dis- 
cord ih music ! 

But what was worse still was the total 
lack of harmony between our star and 
his director. He had never quite under- 
stood why his director required such- 
and-such scenes of him, with the result 
that he went thru them externally only. 
The truth of the matter was that the di- 
rector did not understand the actor, nor 
did he know either his shortcomings or 
his excellencies. There was a total lack 
of harmony. 

The audience feels this intuitively, and 
its estimate of the play is inevitably 
injured. 

While we are discussing discord, let 
us mention two more examples that har- 
row the soul of every author. 

They tell us to write plays "for" a 
given star. As cues, we are told that 
Douglas Fairbanks is fond of "slugging," 
Viola Dana is very good at fancy 
dancing, Carlyle Blackwell can drive a 
tandem, and Annette Kellermann can re- 
main under water for three minutes. 

But dont be misled by this tailor- 
made drama. Forget the hand-made fur- 
belows until after you have built a play- 
that fits the hearts of your audience, that 
is cut after the pattern of Dame Reason, 
and that takes its colors from Nature and 
chooses its fabrics from Life. 

Consider the stars, yes ; but keep your 
feet firmly fixed on Life. 

Some studios call him the "rewrite" 
man. 

Alas! how true! how apt! He takes 
the play you sell to the producer and re- 
writes it. He rewrites every thought and 
idea you had dreamed and written in it. 



He earns his salary. To prove this, we 
may say that you will recognize but a 
bleeding fragment here and there strewn 
over the screen. And his name will ap- 
pear on the screen probably before yours, 
as the author "from the story by ." 

I have had this happen several times. 

I contend that all of these discords can 
be remedied, and from time to time will 
submit the facts to your judgment — and 
action. 

Therein lies some of the reasons why 
people say the photodrama is not improv- 
ing. Not so. Those are only a few of 
the specks that strew the way of all great 
movements. Soon Art will come sweep- 
ing along and leave perfection in its 
wake! 
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Plot Material may 
consist of any item 
that suggests an emo- 
tional equation to the 
plotter, or that may 
fruitfully expand some theme or plot al- 
ready in his mind, or in hand. 

Thus Plot Material hangs upon a mul- 
titude of relationships that are as broad 
as the universe, as high as the heavens, 
and as deep as the human soul. 

It may consist of Dramatic Fragments, 
Extraordinary Excerpts, Sublime Mo- 
ments, Pathetic Flashes, Ejaculatory Sit- 
uations, Gripping Climaxes, or a thou- 
sand other vicissitudes. 

Too, it may be a Complete Plot, in- 
spired simultaneously from beginning to 
end. 

In discussing particles of plot material, 
however, we are not always to think of 
them as mighty conflagrations, but as 
sparks capable of igniting greater fires 
of human emotion. Perhaps a better 
term for this material might be kindling, 
all ready for the match of inspiration. 

Discriminating between the ordinary 
and the extraordinary in the selection of 
plot material is a fine art that has much 
to do with the plotter's success in acquir- 
ing valuable data. For all plot material 
must have its emotional core and dra- 
matic essence. It must be fire itself and 
strike fire in the imagination instantly. 

Such particles need have only a per- 
sonal value to the particular plotter, sug- 
gesting to him a complete cycle of ac- 
tivity that another might not dream of. 

EXAMPLE: A faded flower; a leaf 
from a child's primer; a sentimental 
"motto" browned with years; a canceled 



check; a clipping from some local paper; 
a marriage announcement — might appear 
commonplace to all but the plotter him- 
self, for whom they might be the golden 
keys to some of life's richest treasures. 
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Speaking of William 
Fox, as we did in our 
previous instalment, 
there is much to be 
said about "Love and 
Hate," into which Bertha Kalich has 
been dragged literally by 'the hair of her 
head. For it was only when Miss Kalich 
let down her raven hair that she became 
truly dramatic. 

Candidly, there is little commendatory 
we can say about "Love and Hate." 

Before we go on, let us make our 
object clear. 

First, whatever play or company we 
mention is a matter of chance, not choice. 
Second, we would rather boost a play 
than knock it Third, we base all criti- 
cism on general standards, not particular 
opinions. 

If we were to advise you to see "Love 
and Hate," we should add, "in order that 
you may see what to avoid." 

Here we find a two-reel subject padded 
to the point of suffocation. 

We have a happy family suddenly 
preyed upon by a pair of "ten-twenty- 
thirty" villains, for personal reasons of 
the author that never become convincing 
to the audience. No horror is neglected. 
The hero is ruined ; the heroine (Kalich) 
is made to appear untrue to him. .The 
hero trusts everybody but his wife; the 
heroine convinces everybody but her hus- 
band. The hero leaves his wife and chil- 
dren — a perfect cad in the audience's 
opinion. One of the children dies in a 
manner that no mother will ever forget. 
Divorce proceedings usher in an entirely 
new story, and Mr. Fox further digresses 
by pointing out the evils of divorce in 
lengthy captions and after the manner of 
the solemnest Hearst editorials. But the 
harrowing end is not yet. The villains 
get the living child that has been awarded 
to the husband-hero, tho the wife has 
been as true as G. W., as any person in 
the audience would gladly have testified 
in order to end the play. The mother is 
lured to the villain's lair, where he ogles 
the audience to the extent of a hundred 
or so feet of film, with a fascinatingly 
ghastly eye that has been blinded by the 
hero. Here, amidst villainous-looking 
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Chinese furniture, the villain prepares to 
consummate his infamy. There is a 
struggle for the possession of a revolver, 
left conveniently on the floor by the 
wicked author, and then we see as nice a 
shooting as the Board of Censors ever 
left out of a picture, and Miss Kalich 
returns to her home, and is received in 
the arms of her husband, who has until 
this moment refused to receive her. He 
is pleased, for the first time in the course 
of the play, over the delightful informa- 
tion that she has smeared away the bar- 
rier in blood ! 

We are almost thru. Part of the pad- 
ding of "Love and Hate" was pathetic 
comedy. The cook -parlor-maid -laun- 
dress-nurse (she was all these, despite 
the quantities of large-denominationed 
stage-money our hero possessed and 
carelessly put into the hands of the vil- 
lain) was a perfect whale at being funny. 
Every one but the audience laughed their 
heads off at her. Altogether, it was very 
sad. 

Then the villain did some sleight-of- 
hand, in that he was seen to be smoking 
a cigaret in a* scene ; a caption would be 
flashed, and lo! he would be smoking a 
cigar when we again saw him on the 
screen, altho there was no lapse of time. 
We strongly suspect the director of this 
legerdemain. 

When will the same care as to details 
be observed in drama on the screen as 
we find it on the stage? The gallery 
would howl down inaccuracies on the 
stage. Let us protest against them on 
the screen! 



Lessonettes 



All knowledge is ac- 
quired thru the same 
channels: Study, 
, Analysis,. Synthesis, 
and Practice. The photoplay student 
must study the technique, analyze the 
screened plays, synthetically plot new 
ideas, and then practice the art of 
effective and profitable photoplay writing. 

It is not merely necessary td gather 
ideas capable of dramatic exposition, but 
one should acquire the requisite tech- 
nical facility for properly giving them 
expression. 

To come down to the unfortunate truth 
of the matter, the offices of the film man- 
ufacturers are being deluged with third- 
rate matter that aspirants are pleased to 
call photoplays. No consideration is 
given to the editor ; even scraps of soiled 
paper are used; they are written in il- 
legible handwriting ; the spelling is poor, 
the grammar poorer. What can it mat- 
ter about the play itself, after these 
glaring defects? 

Third-rate work will be rewarded in a 
third-rate manner, which means that it 
will not be rewarded at all. If a thing 
is worth while doing at all, it is worth 
doing well. 

The photoplaywright must first learn 
what he is about, and then set about 
doing his task in the best way he knows 
how. 
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These two men, like thousands of others, 
started side by side at desks in a row — equal. 

One stood still. Today he's just a little older, just a little more 
discouraged — but right where he started. 

The other has grown to a position of responsibility and command with all its accom- 



panying advantages and comforts. The big d 

The failure had the same opportunities, as 
much spare time, as much natural ability as the 
man who won. They started equal. 

But the successful man looked ahead; he saw 
that the man who climbs to a .high position is the 
man who trains himself for bigger work. And 
he had the pluck, the determination to get that 
training in spare time while others idled. He <won. 

Go where you will, you will find thousands of 
such men who have risen from the ranks to posi- 
tions as Chiefs of Departments, Superintendents, 
Managers, Presidents, solely through training 
secured through the help of the International Cor- 
respondence Schools. 

It is just the same with you. You, too, can in- 
crease your earning power and advance yourself 
just as fast and as far as you choose. All that's 
needed is the courage to say "I will." 

It makes no difference what you are doing, how 
old you are or where you live. The International 
Correspondence Schools will bring right into your 
own home all the help you need to train in spare 
time for whatever position you mark on the at- 
tached coupon. Take the first step today 1 Mail 
the coupon NOW t 



fference in these men's lives is Training. 
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THE STAGE PLAYING CARDS 

The handsomest deck of cards ever made. Pink, cream, green and gold backs; gold edges; flexible, 
highly finished, lively and durable; fifty-two cards and joker to each pack. 

PORTRAITS OF THE GREAT STARS 

Each card contains a portrait of a great star, including Marguerite Clark, David Warfield, Julia Mar- 
lowe, Alia Nazimova, E. H. Sothern, Willie Collier, Blanche Bates, Rose Stahl, Blanche Ring, Frank Daniels, 
Anna Held, Grace George, Tames O'Neill, Ellen Terry, Henrietta Crosman. Frances Starr, Margaret Anglin, 
Eddie Fov, Mrs. Fiske, Harry Woodruff, Mrs. Leslie Carter, Cissy Lottus, and other well known stars. 
Most of these great players, and most of the others, have already made their appearance on the screen, and 
every one of them has made stage history, as many of them are now making Motion Picture history. Why 
not take advantage of this opportunity to make a collection of the portraits of these great stars, even if 
you do not want to use tire cards to play with? (Please note that this set of cards has no connection with 
the set of Motion Picture cards in our new game called "Cast.") 

# Only 50 cents a pack, in handsome telescope box { mailed to any address, postage prepaid, on receipt of 
prtce. (One-cent stamps accepted. If a 50-cent piece is sent, wrap it in folded paper and enclose in 
envelope in your letter. An unwrapped coin sometimes cuts thru tne envelope and is lost in the mails. 
It is perfectly safe also to send a dollar bill by mail.) 
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Why Are Girls Screen-Struck? 

The Edison Players Hold a Family "Quarrel" Over the Problem 

By ASHLEY T. LOCKE 



It was the booming of a basso-profundo 
voice, that penetrated from the outer 
office of the Edison studios in Bedford 
Park, N. Y., to the very depths of the 
stages, that first caused a question to 
shape itself in my mind. 

"Orders is orders, I tell you, miss," it 
said. "You cant see the casting director 
without sending in your name and wait- 
ing for your turn. Them's orders, and 
orders is orders f" 

There was a pause, during which the 
girl evidently made some further pleas. 

"I tell you, now, there aint no use," 
came the gruff voice again. "Orders is 
orders — that's all! You'll have to wait 
and go in reg'lar, like the rest of 'urn. 
Orders is orders, and I cant do nothin' 
for you!" 

I had noticed, when I came in, that the 
gathering in the anteroom was large and 
representative. Girls, most of them 



SHIRLEY MASON 

occasion, and the greater the audiences 
they can do this before the more alluring 
the prospect appears. Motion Picture 
audiences are somewhat in size. There- 
fore, the woman, plus the opportunity for 
displaying herself before a few million 
people, equals the feminine flurry to get 
into the 'movies/ The flattery that is 
accorded picture-stars today also appeals 
to the vanity of women, because their 
chief delight lies in being flattered. Van- 
ity and the desire for admiration are the 
motives that make girls persist in at- 
tempting to get on the screen. It's 
feminine nature and you cannot change 
it." 
"Well! I like that!" said Mabel 



Trunnelle, with a disdainful glance in 
the direction of Mr. Tearle. (Before 
proceeding,. let it be understood that Miss 
Trunnelle is not a champion of woman's 
rights, and that she is young and beauti- 
ful and very alluring. She just couldn't 
help upholding her sex in the argument 
that started, however.) "Women are 
not a bit more vain than men," she said, 
"but generally they are more enterprising 
and ambitious. And they certainly are 
more tenacious. When a woman has the 
desire to succeed along a certain line, 
she does not, as a rule, hesitate and 
temporize. She goes out resolved to 
achieve the task before her. It is ambi- 
tion to get out of the rut of the common- 
place that brings scores of girls to studios 
where only one man comes. Women have 
a stronger craving for the beautiful 
things of life than men do, and they are 
willing to struggle harder to attain that 



MABEL TRUNNELLE 

young and attractive, were occupying 
most of the available space in the room. 

The gruff voice came booming in to the 
stages again. 

"Hey!" it said. "What d'yuh think 
this is — the entrance to the subway? 
You cant go in there just like it was your 
own furnished flat!" 

Everybody on the stage had to smile, 
and all seemed to look the question: 
Why is it? 

Conway Tearle threw up his hands 
with a gesture of despair. 

"It's vanity — that's all," he said, with- 
out a trace of prejudice or animus in his 
voice. "The great majority of women 
are disposed to display their charms — or 
their lack of charms — on every possible 



JESSIE STEVENS 



CONWAY TEARLE 

which they desire. What some (scornful 
tone) call vanity is noble and womanly 
ambition." 

"Everybody's wrong but me, as usual," 
cheerfully remarked Alan Crosland, Edi- 
son casting director, who had heard the 
clamor of battle and had come up to see 
what it all was about. "I've talked with 
just about one million stage-struck girls 
in the past week, and I know that their 
chief desire to get into the 'movies' is 
based on the fact that they want to be- 
come acquainted with some of our noble 
and handsome actors. The first question 
that most of them ask relates to the 
personnel of the company. If they find 
out that some particular actor has left 

(Fifty eight) 
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the studios, they want to know where he 
is located. When they find out, they de- 
cide immediately that they dont care to 
work for Edison. They want to go to 
Flim Flam Films, Inc., or whatever other 
concern the idol of their dreams may 
happen to be with. They follow the light 
of the stars— that's all. That's what keeps 
the anteroom out there so full of dainty 
and alluring but impressionistic and 
light-minded girls, who all have the phys- 
ical qualifications that would make them 
Motion Picture stars, but who haven't got 
enough intelligence to pose for a tin- 
type." 

Perhaps motherly Jessie Stevens, who 
radiates sympathy and good cheer, came 
as near a true solution as any one. 

"It's this way, I believe," she ventured. 
"Girls have none of the resources of men, 
and, in most lines of work, are unable to 
get more than a mere pittance for their 
services. They are forced to sell their 
lives, and all the possibilities that every 
life contains, for little or nothing. Most 
of the lucrative fields of employment are 
closed to them — they do not have any of 
the opportunities to achieve fame and 
fortune that men do. While there are 
hundreds of occupations and professions 
in which men can win renown and make 
themselves independent, women have 
only a few, and today the greatest of 
these is the stage. It is because of this 
condition that the studios are besieged 
by girls who seek the opportunity to get 
into the pictures, believing that they are 
qualified to duplicate the successes that 
have been achieved in the same field by 
other women. 

"I am not certain that women are not 
a little more vain than men and a little 
mqre fond of being admired," concluded 
Mrs. Stevens. "But this is their nature, 
and, even if it could be changed, who is 
there that would want it changed? And 
these qualities are not the prime motives 
for the condition that we are discussing. 
Economic necessity and ambition largely 
are responsible for the many applications 
from girls for positions with Motion 
Picture companies." 

Shirley Mason, the youngest of the 
Edison stars, was appealed to for her 
opinion. 

"Why do you like Motion Picture 
acting as a profession?" she was asked. 
"Oh, it's nice to think that you are 
known all over the country and that you 
really amount to something," she replied. 
"And the money comes in handy when 
you want to take a vacation or when you 
puncture a nice new tire." 
"Vanity!" said Mr. Tearle. 
"Ambition!" insisted Miss Trunnelle. 
"Economic necessity!" said Mrs. 
Stevens. 

"Orders is orders!" came an invisible 
but stentorian voice. 

Men are in Motion Pictures to make 
a living, and girls seek the screen for 
many reasons that are difficult to corner 
and brand. 

Who's guessing right? Can you tell? 

(Fifty-nine) 



The Crimes We Commit Against Our Stomachs 



By ARTHUR TRUE BUSWELL, M.D. 



A MAN'S success in life depends 
more on the co-operation of his 
stomach than on any other 
factor. Just as an "army moves 
on its stomach" so does the in- 
dividual. Scientists tell us that 
90% of all sickness is directly 
traceable to the digestive tract. 

As Dr. Orison Swett Marden, 
kuoenb christian the noted writer, says, "the brain 
gets an immense amount of 
credit which really should go to the stomach." 
And it's true— keep the digestive system in shape 
and brain vitality is assured. 

Food is the fuel of the human system, yet some 
of the combinations of food we put into our 
systems are as dangerous as dynamite, soggy 
wood and a little coal would be in a furnace — 
and just about as effective. Is it any wonder 
that the average life of man today is but 39 
years — and that diseases of the stomach, liver and 
kidneys have increased 103% during the past few 



years 



store of physical and mental energy so great in 
comparison with his former self as to almost belie 
the fact that it was the same man. 

Another instance of what proper food com- 
binations can do was that of a man one hundred 
pounds overweight whose only other discomfort 
was rheumatism. This man's greatest pleasure 
in life was eating. Though convinced of the 
necessity, he hesitated for months to go under 
treatment believing he would be deprived of the 
pleasures of the table. He finally, however, de- 
cided to try it out. Not only did he begin losing 
weight at once, quickly regaining his normal 
figure, all signs of rheumatism disappearing, but 
he found the new diet far more delicious to the 
taste and afforded a much keener quality of en- 
joyment than his old method of eating and he 
wrote Christian a letter to that effect. 

But perhaps the most interesting case that Christian told 
me of was that of a multi-millionaire — a man 70 years old 
who had been traveling with his doctor for several years 
in a search for health. He was extremely emaciated, had 
chronic constipation, lumbago and rheumatism. For over 
twenty years he had suffered with stomach and intestinal 
trouble which in reality was superaciduous secretions in 
the stomach. The first menus given him were designed to 
remove the causes of acidity, which was accomplished in 
about thirty days. And after this was done he seemed to 
undergo a complete rejuvenation. His eyesight, hearing, 
taste and all of his mental faculties became keener and 
more alert. He had had no organic trouble — but he was 
starving to death from malnutrition and decomposition — 
all caused by the wrong selection and combination of 
foods. After six months' treatment this man was as well 
and strong as he had ever been in his life. 

These instances of the efficacy of right eating I have 
simply chosen at random from perhaps a dozen Eugene 
Christian told me of, every one of which was fully as 
interesting and they applied to as many different ailments. 
Surely this man Christian is doing a great work. 

There have been so many inquiries from all parts of the 
United States from people seeking the benefit of Eugene 
Christian's advice and whose cases he is unable to handle 
personally that he has written a little course of lessons 
which tells you exactly what to eat for health, strength 
and efficiency. 

These lessons, there are 24 of them, contain actual menus 
for breakfast, luncheon and dinner, curative as well as 
corrective, covering every condition of health and sickness 
from infancy to old age and for all occupations, climates 
and seasons. 

With these lessons at hand it is just as though you were 
in personal contact with the great food specialist, because 
every possible point is so thoroughly covered and clearly 
explained that you can scarcely think of a question which 
isn't answered. You can start eating the very things that 
will produce the increased physical and mental energy you 
are seeking the day you receive the lessons and you will 
find that you secure results with the first meal. 

If you would like to examine these 24 Little Lessons in 
Corrective Eating simply write The Corrective Eating 
Society, Department 721, 460 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
It is not necessary to enclose any money with your request. 
Merely ask them to send the lessons on five days' trial 
with the understanding that you will either return them 
within that time or remit $3, the small fee asked. 

Please clip oat and mail the following form instead of writing a letter, as this ie 
a copy of the official blank adopted by the Society and will be honored at once. 

CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY 

Department 721, 460 Fourth Ave^ New York City 

You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. I will either remail 
them to you within five days after receipt or send you $3. 



And yet just as wrong food selections and 
combinations will destroy our health and effi- 
ciency, so will the right foods create and maintain 
bodily vigor and mental energy. And by right 
foods we do not mean freak foods — just good, 
every day foods properly combined. In fact, to 
follow Corrective Eating it isn't even necessary 
to upset your table. 

Not long ago I had a talk with Eugene Chris- 
tian, the noted food scientist, who is said to have 
successfully treated over 23,000 people without 
drugs or medicines of any kind, and he told me 
of some of his experiences in the treatment of 
disease through food. 

One case that interested me greatly was that 
of a young business man whose efficiency had been 
practically wrecked through stomach acidity, fer- 
mentation and constipation resulting in physical 
sluggishness which was naturally reflected in his 
ability to use his mind. He was twenty pounds 
underweight when he first went to see Christian 
and was so nervous he couldn't -sleep. Stomach 
and intestinal gases were so severe that they 
caused irregular heart action and often fits of 
£reat mental depression. As Christian describes 
it he was not 50% efficient either mentally or 
physically. Yet in a few days, by following 
Christian's suggestions as to food, his constipa- 
tion had completely gone although he had formerly 
been in the habit of taking large daily doses of a 
strong cathartic. In five weeks every abnormal 
symptom had disappeared — his weight having in- 
creased 6 lbs. In addition to this he acquired a 
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world's most beautiful? 



to keep the skin clear, fresh 
and velvety. Kosmeo Powder 
adheres well and ia invisible. 
Three shades-flesh, white and 
brunette. Price 00 cents at 
dealers or by mail postpaid. 

Free Samples SJSr^S 
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MOTION PICTURE 



This department is for- information of general interest, but questions pertaining to matrimony, relation- 
ship, photoplay writing, and technical matters will not be answered. Those who desire answers by mail, or a 
list ot the film manufacturers, must enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. Address all inquiries to "Answer 
Department," writing only on one side of the paper, and using separate sheets for matters intended for other 
departments of this magazine. When inquiring about plays, give the name of the company, if possible. Each 
inquiry must contain the correct name and address of the inquirer at the end of the letter, which will not be 
printed. At the top of the letter write the name you wish to appear. Those desiring immediate replies, or 
information requiring research, should enclose additional stamp or other small fee; otherwise all inquiries 
must await their turn. Read all answers and file them. This is the only movie encyclopaedia in existence. 



Fred J. L. — Vera Mersereau is not playing 
in pictures now. I dont agree with you when 
you say that there should be no dramas and 
that everything should be comedy. While 
each care drives a nail in our coffin, no doubt, 
each merry laugh again drives it out; never- 
theless, we have got to have the cloudy day 
in order to appreciate the sunshine. The 
difficulty lies in working up a laugh, over 
most of our comedies. No wonder that good 
comedians bring high prices. If laughter 
were sold at a drug-store at $5.00 a bottle, 
the man who owned the patent would soon 
make more money than Chaplin is making. 
Ruth Roland is playing in "A Matrimonial 
Martyr" (Pathecolored). 

Pearl White Admirer. — So you want a 
picture of her on the cover. She will play in 
the new serial "Pearl of the Army." Write 
to Creighton Hale, care of Powell Co., Times 
Building, New York. Yes, thanks. Quite 
satisfactory. Let me hear from you again. 

Kitty Purr. — The only name I know that 
he has is Francis Ford. Yes, I remember 
him in the old Melies days with Edith 
Storey and William Clifford. 

Kathleen H. W., New York. — We have no 
record of Joseph or Peter Collins in pic- 
tures. Perhaps some of my readers can 
help me. 

Brunetta, 17. — See Motion Picture Maga- 
zine. Jack Dean was Jim Webster in 
"For the Defense." You refer to Eu- 
gene O'Brien in "Poor Little Peppina." 
Lasky, Morosco, Famous Players are 
under the Paramount brand. You are 
waiting to see Norma Talmadge in 
"Panthea"? 

G. U. Stiff. — You have the wrong 
name for that cast Sorry. So you 
want more child players in the Classic. 
I understand they were going to call 
Billie Burke's Baby "Gloria." Heap 
much thanks for assurance. 

Dixie Claire. — I see no signs of 
Chaplin's waning popularity. It is 
true that Ford Sterling was in the 
limelight for a time and then faded 



somewhat, but I recall that Bunny gained 
in popularity year after year until his death. 
John Lorenz and Elizabeth Tinder in "The 
River of Romance." 

Margrel A. — Gerald Gordon was the lead 
in "Betty, the Boy and the Bird." Yes; Mr. 
Fairbanks has proven a valuable acquisition 
to the Motion Picture world. He is just as 
hearty and happy outside of pictures as he 
is in them. His principal characteristics 
are his cheerful disposition and his ability 
to make the best of things at all times, while 
his talent combined with his contagious 
smile help to make him the favorite he is. 

Rosalie, 19. — Francis Bushman and Ruth 
Stonehouse in "Mongrel and Master." Rich- 
ard Travers and Gerda Holmes in "The Sev- 
enth Prelude." Dwight Mead and Beverly 
Bayne in "The Loan Shark." Richard 
Travers and Ruth Stonehouse in "A Daring 
Young Person." Liliuokalani was the Queen 
of Hawaii up to 1893. 

Mathilda T., Brogkport. — Patience ceases 
to become a virtue when I get such lengthy 
letters as yours. Brevity is the soul of wit 
— and also of modern skirts. Honest — well, 
I better not say it. 

Geo. C. D. — George Ovey has been playing 
for the last year in pictures. Thank you. 
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J. E. J. — Jean Darnell has not been play- 
ing for some time. She was in New York 
recently, but I believe she is now out West. 
No, toe-dancers do not usually have stiffen- 
ing in their slippers. They wear soft, flex- 
ible soles with cotton stuffed in the toes. 
Yes, when a man is -honest "because it 
pays," he'd be a thief for the same reason. 

John S., Winnipeg. — Come, now; you can 
certainly hand out compliments. Thanks. 
No; Warren Kerrigan has never been in 
vaudeville. One of the principal causes of 
the high cost of living in America is the 
high cost of killing in Europe. 

Alice K. O. — I cant tell you all about 
Douglas Fairbanks here, but if you will look 
up December 1916 Magazine you will see a 
lot about him. 

C. F., Del Rio. — Yes, every man aught to 
marry a woman who is a good manager, be- 
cause only a few men are worth a cuss 
unless they are properly managed. Dont 
you know a woman can make a man? I 
think that you will see Geraldine Farrar in 
pictures after "Joan of Arc." Alice Joyce is 
picture-playing in "Within the Law." 

Grace B. — Yes indeed, night falls and 
never breaks, but day breaks but never falls. 
I dont think we have ever published a pic- 
ture of Winifred Kingston, but her turn 
will doubtless come around soon. 

Muriel T., Brooklyn. — Ha-ha, he-he, and 
likewise ho-ho! So you heard that about 
Earle Williams? Not so, not so. I will 
stake my life on it. Earle is a gentleman 
from the sole of his head to the crown of 
his feet and I am one of his boosters. 

Arthur T., Utica. — An Eagle friend of 
mine says: "Mary Pickford picked a peck 
of perfect pictures; a peck of perfect pic- 
tures Mary Pickford picked. If Mary Pick- 
ford picked a peck of perfect pictures, 
where's the peck of perfect pictures Mary 
Pickford picked?" I decline to answer, be- 
cause it is too obvious. Mutual are re- 
leasing Lone Star pictures. 



THOMAS J. LINGHAM, CLEVER CHARACTER 
MAN OF THE SIGNAL COMPANY 
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FOR XMAS A TYPEWRITER; 



Show the Xmas Spirit in a big way for little money. 
Our Factory Rebuilt Typewriters are 

Ideal Xmas Gifts for children, students, business 
people. They save you $25 to |75 on your pur- 
chase. Standard Makes, thoroughly rebuilt, trade, 
marked and guaranteed the same as new. Branch 
stores in leading cities give prompt service. Send 
today for catalogue. 

America Wribt Msdsn &. ht, 345 BfetdVty. H. Y. 






FOR SALE 

A FARM 

at Spring Valley, Rockland County, N.Y., 

consisting of 147 acres, including house, barn and 
other buildings, 2 apple orchards, 12 acres of wood- 
land, with ttrcam running through property. 

Spring Valley 19 82 miles from New York City, 
7 miles west of Nyack and 7 miles east of Suffern, 
and is reached by the N. J. & N. Y. R. R. and 
a branch of the Erie R. R., affording 35 trains 
daily to and from New York. The railroad rates 
are, excursion $1.30, monthly tickets $0.45. 

The atmosphere of Spring Valley is dry and 
invigorating, and persons affected with bronchial 
trouble obtain much relief in this part of the country. 

Spring Valley has a High School which is fully 
up to the standard in every respect, also National 
Bank, Churches of every denomination, Tennis 
Club, Athletic Association, Royal Arcanum, Odd 
Fellows, Masons, Red Men, and Foresters, etc. 

Spring Valley entertains more summer boarders 
than any other town on the line of the N. J. & 
N. Y. R. R. and is becoming the choice over 
all other localities as a place of residence. 

Terms on request. Address : 
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61^67 Navy Street, 



HERRINGTON, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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My Eyelashes 
and Eyebrows? 



applied once each day, will absolutely produce 
thick and long eyebrows and eyelashes. £a*y to 
apply— sure In results. Lashneen la an Oriental formula. 
On* box is all yon will need. Not sold at Druggists. Hailed on receipt 
of 2&c coin and two cents postage, or Canadian money order. 

LASHNEEN the Original— Accept no substitute. 
LASHNEEN COMPANY (Dept. 19), PHILADELPHIA 
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It will ease your Mind ; 

I will ease your Feet. 

Enlarged Joints Reduced end 

Toes Straightened by 

ACHFELDTS 
I M Perfection" TOE SPRING I 

1 Worn at night without Inconveuleiice, with I 
auxiliary appliances for day use. Sent on ap- I 
proval. Money refunded If not aa represented. I 

I Use My Improved Arch Supporter 

for "Plat Foot" and broken down Instep. I 
8end ontllne of foot. Full particulars ami 1 
| advice free In plain sealed enrelope. 

M. ACMFELDT, Feet Specialist 
DIPT.K.O. IMS Breadway, at 34th St.. (Marbrldse Hollaing- ). NEW YORK 



Hughes and Wilson. — Roscoe Arbuckle, 
the Keystone star, was born in Kansas, 
March 4, 1887. He weighed sixteen pounds 
at birth, and the last time he tipped the 
scales they registered 295. He has had a 
wide stage experience in musical comedy, 
and is famous as a comedian both here and 
abroad. His nicknames are "The Human 
Roundhouse" and "Cupid." Minta Durfee, 
of the Keystone, is his wife. Arline Pretty 
did not leave Vitagraph, as stated some 
months ago. She is playing in a serial. 

Bernice T., Oshkosh. — Gretchen Hartman 
and Alan Hale are with Fox. Edwin Cecil 
is also with them. They played in "The 
Love-Thief." 

Olga, 17. — Valeska Suratt thinks that 
women ought to adorn themselves more 
with veils. I have always heard that veils 
are bad for the eyes, but they must be handy 
when one has something to conceal, and 
they probably intensify the beauty by leav- 
ing some of it to the imagination. When 
are you coming to see me again? 

Naomi, Little Neck. — About fifty per cent, 
of the inhabitants of the United States are 
under twenty years of age. Grace Cunard 
was born in Paris, and came over on a 
steamship line. Thus she made it famous, 
and it promptly adopted her name. She has 
been with Eddie Foy, and for the last five 
years in pictures, starting as an extra with 
Biograph, then with Lubin, Republic, Kay- 
Bee and then with Universal. Since then 
her life has been one darned serial after 
another, and "To be continued next week" 
are her favorite words. 

Harry Von M. — Frank Borzage and Anna 
Little are playing in "Immediate Lee." 
Mary Miles Minter will play in "The Inno- 
cence of Lizette." Florence Turner's last 
two are "The First Settler's Story" and 
"East Is East," released thru Mutual. 

Junior T. — A good plan to make the win- 
ter pass quickly is to sign a note for three 
months. It will come due before you 
know it, and the winter will be gone. You 
refer to Roberta Wilson in "The Isle of Life." 

Irene H., Canton. — L. C. Shumway and 
Edith Johnson in "For Love and Gold." 
Jennie Nelson is playing opposite Paul Pan- 
zer for Universal. So you haven't seen a 
Leah Baird picture since she left Vitagraph. 
Look for "The Eyes of Love," and you will 
find her. 

Socrates. — Juanita Hansen is playing for 
Mack Sennett in the Triangle Keystones. 
Yes, it was the Motion Picture Magazine 
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that put Brooklyn on the map. We also put 
the O. K. in Brooklyn. 

Arline T. — I want to make a correction, 
that Ollie Kirkby did not leave Kalem, as I 
announced last month, but she is playing 
just as hard as ever for Kalem. 

Martin T. D. — During the year 1912 only 
ninety-seven new plays were presented, of 
which thirty-six were musical comedies, 
thirty-six serious, thirteen comedies, one 
pantomime, two tragedies and fourteen 
farces. Gaumont announce, "Coming, 'The 
Vampires'," and the fans are waiting pa- 
tiently to see what kind of a vamp, the 
French can now turn out. 

Melva.— A Chinaman cannot become a 
citizen. No, I haven't seen Ben Turpin in 
"He Died and He Didn't." Mme. Petrova 
was born in Warsaw, capital of Russian 
Poland. She is thirty years old, and is one 
of the most gifted artists ever screened. 
Her red hair adds individuality to her 
charming personality, but it photographs 
black. She is five feet six inches tall. 

Olga, 17. — So you like E. K. Lincoln. 
Crane Wilbur hasn't been in a picture for 
some time. A man's stomach is supposed to 
be almost round, yet nothing fits in it like a 
"square meal." No, I have no one to tell 
me I "cant go by-by's tonight." 

Dolph. — The newspapers must always 
have something to cackle about and excite 
those who are looking for eggs, and a devil 
or a saint answers the purpose equally well. 
Oh yes, Murdock MacQuarrie is still with 
Universal. 

Mystic C. — So you would forbid all. crime 
and tragedy on the screen, would you? 
Well then, you would make it impossible to 
screen Shakespeare, the Bible and most of 
the classics, and you would have a sort of 
Sunday-school photodrama for prudes and 
preachers. Ben Wilson in "Society Hypo- 
crites." You think Margarita Fischer re- 
sembles Theda Bara, I dont see it. 

Anthony. — Of course I am waiting for 
you to stop in to see me. 

Ethel T. — The Sphinx is an emblem of 
silence and mystery. A monument near 
Cairo, Egypt, half woman, half lion. Dor- 
othy Davenport was Martha in "Barriers of 
Society." 

Esther, Trenton. — So you doubt that I 
am a man. All right for you, Esther. I 
thought you had faith in me, but now, O ye 
of little faith, come in and see for yourself. 
I am opposed to undersea warfare because 
it is not on the level. 



MOLLY MALONE, LEADING WOMAN FOR GEORGE COCHRANE'S UNIVERSAL COMPANY,. 
MAKES FRIENDS WITH TWO LEOPARD KITTENS AND ADOPTS THEM AS PETS 
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Mary Pickford and her company of players 
came very near losing their lives in a storm 
off the rock-ribbed coast of Massachusetts. 
In the taking of her forthcoming picture, 
"The Pride of the Clan," the fishing schooner 
upon which marine scenes were being pic- 
tured foundered, in the gale and several of 
the company were washed overboard. Miss 
Pickford was rescued waist-high in the 
water as she clung to the rigging. 

The report has gone forth that "The Sins 
Ye Do" is Frank Keenan's last production 
for the Ince-Triangle Company. Mr. Keenan 
corrects this statement by acknowledging 
that he has left the Triangle force, but that 
two forthcoming subjects of his will be 
presented by them, entitled "His Slave" and 
"The Crab." 

Ollie Kirkby can thank daredevil George 
Larkin for saving her life. Recently, while 
they were descending a sixty-foot ladder, 
Miss Kirkby slipped and fell, but Mr. Larkin 
caught her by the waist and held her swing- 
ing above the earth until rescued. Miss 
Kirkby is suffering from a fractured wrist, 
but is deeply grateful to Mr. Larkin's pres- 
ence of mind and strength of arm. 

Florence Turner is back in America again 
after an absence of three years in England. 
The one-time idol of picture audiences has 
converted her English studio into a hospital 
for English soldiers and will hereafter pro- 
duce in the United States. 

They had their big Election Day in Uni- 
versal City, too, and there was also a 
wrangle for a recount of the votes. Herbert 
Rawlinson was finally returned the winner 
over Ben Wilson by 691 votes to 687. It is 
to be trusted that Ben Wilson will not de- 
lay his congratulations (with apologies to 
ex-candidate Hughes). 

Gail Kane, the star of many World Film 
pictures, is going back to the speaking stage. 
She is now rehearsing Laurette Taylor's 
latest stage-play, "The Harp of Life." 

In "The Matrimaniac," Douglas Fair- 
banks puts all his previous records of stunts 
in the shade. Just at present he is snatch- 
ing a bruised and breathless vacation at the 
San Diego Exposition. 

Between scenes Anita Stewart has under- 
taken a bit of charity in aid of a young first 
offender who was convicted of burglary and 
is now under sentence. Vitagraph's big- 
hearted star is raffling, among her friends 
and the public, a jewel case made by the 
prisoner. It is an exquisite bit of mosaic 
lined with old-rose velvet, and the chances 
are only ten cents each. 

Herein is perhaps the strangest and most 
sudden death of any that we have recorded 
among the players. Recently, while dancing 
with Ninita Garcia, George Elwell, the prom- 
ising juvenile lead of the Ince-Triangle 
studio, dropped dead in a prize waltz con- 
test at Ocean Park, California. Elwell had 
just returned from the Mexican border, 
where he had been doing soldier duty for his 
country. 

For those who want to keep in touch with 
their Vitagraph favorites, here is a sprinkle 
of them, ushering in the New Year: Anita 
Stewart in "The Glory of Yolande"; Edith 
Storey and Antonio Moreno in "Money 
Magic"; Alice Joyce, Harry Morey, and 
Marc MacDermott in "Whom the Gods 
Destroy"; Lillian Walker in "Indiscretion"; 
Peggy Hyland and Marc MacDermott in 
"The Grand Duke," and E. H. Sothern in 
"A Man of Mystery." 

Rose Tapley, of the Vitagraph Company, 
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and our beloved Answer Lady, is about to 
take the stump. She is gifted as a speaker 
and will address the leading women's clubs 
and civic bodies thruout the country on 
many subjects of Motion Picture interest. 

Tom Mix has been elevated to the rank 
of director. At the same time he will ap- 
pear in leading rdles, his latest being 
"Twisted Trails," tri-starring himself, Bessie 
Eyton and Vivian Rich. 

Marie Doro set the winter social season 
awhirl in the Hollywood film colony with a 
recent entertainment to fellow players. Wal- 
lace Reid and Charlie Chaplin fancy-danced 
together; Douglas Fairbanks and Chaplin 
sang a duet, and to top the evening off (get 
this straight), there was an imitation by 
Charlie Chaplin of Charlie Chaplin imitat- 
ing Pavlowa imitating Charlie Chaplin. 

Director George Walsh and a company of 
Fox players were recently under fire by a 
shot fired at them by a United States 
Government patrol-boat. The good ship 
"Fox" contained a hold full of players made 
up as Chinese, and the Government boat 
suspected that they were the real Chinks 
being smuggled into the country. 

Metro audiences will please sit up and 
take notice. Here is some advance informa- 
tion about their favorites: Francis Bushman 
and Beverley Bayne will soon co-star in a 
romantic serial; Olga Petrova will appear in 
"To the Death"; Mabel Taliaferro offers 
"Jerry of the Emerald Isle"; Lionel Barry- 
more, "The End of the Tour"; Viola Dana, 
"Threads of Fate"; Ethel Barrymore, "The 
Awakening of Helena Richie," and Harold 
Lockwood and May Allison are about ready 
with "Pidgin Island." 

Carlyle Blackwell is in great demand as 
a dancer and cotillion leader nowadays. 
During the past month he "led alone" in 
society functions in Newark, Philadelphia, 
New York, and even in Brooklyn. 

The statue which plays an important rdle 
in the Fox photoplay, "The Mischief Maker," 
was actually posed by the persons which it 
is supposed to represent. The head was 
made from a cast of June Caprice's head, 
and the body was moulded from a cast 
posed by Margaret Fielding. 

Hist! I have you in me power! Stewart 
Holmes has been rendered a harmless vil- 
lain. It all came about thru an election bet 
and now the doubled-dyed villain has paid 
the penalty of his wager by shaving off those 
devilish little mustachios* 

Triangle program sleuths will be inter- 
ested in the following clues of new presenta- 
tions. Clara Williams will soon appear in 
"The Criminal"; Dorothy Gish in "Children 
of the Feud"; Robert Harron and Mae 
Marsh in "The Wharf Rat" and Bessie Love 
in "The Heiress of Coffee Dan's." 

Just to show that he has not lost his stage 
cunning, Earle Metcalfe took a flier in vau- 
deville recently, playing in Cleveland and 
Detroit. Earle will soon be back in film 
harness, however. 

Hobart Bosworth is slowly recovering 
from an encounter which he recently had 
with a vicious horse. The animal was un- 
broken, and, when the star approached him, 
attacked him viciously, striking out with all 
four feet. Robert Leonard and Ella Hall 
are hopefully awaiting the recovery of their 
director and adviser. 

Edward Earle is making a country-wide 
tour of Metro theaters, not only addressing 
his audiences, but appearing in a novel 
sketch. 
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IN BUSINESS 

THE M. P. PUBLISHING CO. wants 
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Star-gazers will do well to note the ap- 
pearances of favorite stars for the coming 
month. Florence Reed will appear in "Lu- 
cretia Borgia"; Clara Kimball Young in 
"The Foolish Virgin"; Mary Miles Minter 
in "The Innocence of Lizette"; William 
Russell in "The Twinkler"; Marie Doro in 
"Lost and Won"; Vivian Martin in "The 
Right Direction," and George Beban in "His 
Sweetheart." 

Having passed thru the "pimple and 
elbow" age in retirement, Yale Boss, the 
erstwhile noted Edison child-star, has re- 
joined his colors and will be featured as a 
football hero in "The Halfback." 

Marjorie Rambeau, who is now making 
one of the hits of the season on Broadway 
in "Cheating Cheaters." will soon join the 
Frank Powell picture company. 

The following stars will twinkle in 
heavens new: Fay Tincher meteors from 
Fine Arts to Fox; Joe King, of Lasky, will 
soon be rediscovered in his first firmament, 
the stage; Vola Vale (Vola Smith) glides 
from the Unfversal to the Lasky constella- 
tion; Charlotte Walker and Holbrook Blinn 
will twin-star with McClure, and Jewel Car- 
men comets from Triangle to Fox. 

Here are some important changes of 
hangars among studio high-fliers: Charlie 
Chaplin is looping-the-loop, and no one 
knows where he is going to alight — his 
present contract expires in January; Do- 
lores Ca8sinelli is after an altitude record 
by starring in her own company; Frank 
Keenan expects to volplane to the stage 
from the Triangle studio; Gertrude McCoy, 
Jean Sothern, Jack Sherrill, and Dorothy 
Bernard have all alighted at the Art Drama 
hangar, and Hank Mann has skidded from 
Keystone to Fox. 

"The Truant Soul" is replete with fire- 
scenes, and Henry B. Walthall has again 
proved himself a life-saver. While a recent 
fire-scene was being taken, Patrick Calhoun, 
one of the cast, caught fire from the oil- 
soaked furniture and was rescued from a 
gruesome death only by Mr. Walthall's 
courage and presence of mind. The Essanay 
star dashed forward, wrapped his coat 
around the sufferer, and finished the life- 
saving job by playing a fire extinguisher 
upon him. 

Nell Craig is another unfortunate election 
bettor. She is not out of pocket on Hughes, 
but her payment consisted in playing golf 
thru the streets of Chicago, with a potato 
and a toothpick as her golfing kit. 

While getting local color for his rdle in 
"The Egg," Richard Travers entered a tough 
saloon. Upon inadvertently displaying a 
roll of bills he was set upon by a gang of 
the regular "bar-fleas." Travers floored the 
ringleader with a neat pivot blow and now 
the fellow is minus a tooth (pivot, perhaps). 

Just a few gurgles from the Fox Chatter- 
box: Frank Morgan, lately of Vitagraph, has 
been engaged to play opposite June Caprice; 
Theda Bara will next present "The Vixen," 
"the greatest liar and the greatest love- 
pirate the screen has ever known"; and 
Art Acord and Gladys Coburn will co-star 
in "The Battle of Life." 

"Perilous" Pearl White has at last had a 
Humpty-Dumpty adventure. Counting upon 
her ability as a bareback rider to manage 
any kind of a steed, she asked the livery- 
man to send her a wild one for her morn- 
ing's exercise. Result: Pearl spilled neatly 
in the bridle-path. 



OUR DISTINGUISHED GUESTS 
Francis Bushman and Beverley Bayne 
honored our offices with a visit last week 
and made the rounds of our chain of dens 
— the Answer Man, Peter Wade, Editor 
Brewster, Edwin M. LaRoche, Dorothy Don- 
nell, Gladys Hall, and all the others of us, 
were surprised and delighted in turn. The 
famous players looked the picture of health, 
happiness and good looks, and Mr. Bushman 
was "buttonhoed* for a set of pictures of 
himself on pleasure bent at his country 
home, which we will shortly publish in an 
interesting article. 
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Pithy £aragraphs from the Pacific 

By RICHARD WILLIS 

Marin Sais, the Kalem leading woman, 
and Barney Furey fell from a horse in a 
scene the other day. It was part of the 
program. On this occasion Miss Sais escaped 
hurt, which is unusual; it was poor Barney 
who laid off for awhile with four broken ribs. 

Edith Sterling, supporting Tyrone Power 
in "The Planter," writes from Guatemala 
entertainingly. She states that she cannot 
say exactly what she wants to as the mail is 
inspected. Edith had an air trip with the 
government aviator. 

Antonio Moreno and Edith Storey are 
working together at the Western Vitagraph 
studio. Miss Edith has a bungalow; but she 
does not hide the fact that she will be glad 
for the time to come when she can return 
to "that dear New York." 

Two important directorial changes have 
been made: Rollin S. Sturgeon, who was 
prominently associated with the Vitagraph, 
has gone to the Famous Players-Lasky 
studios, and William D. Taylor leaves the 
Pallas-Morosco for Fox, at the end of the 
present Kathlyn Williams feature. 

It is an open secret that Cleo Madison will 
head her own company at the expiration of 
her Universal contract The New Year 
should usher in all the important particulars. 
Miss Cleo has managed to make herself very 
popular since she started playing for the 
screen. 

Grace Cunard and Francis Ford are noted 
for their bigness of heart When poor Louis 
Jackson was killed at the Santa Monica 
races they assumed the expenses of the 
funeral, and looked after Jackson's wife and 
brother. Jackson drove their car for them 
during working hours. 

William Farnum was a big loser in the 
late Fox fire at the Western Avenue studios. 
He is grieving over the loss of many treas- 
ured possessions which were burned, relics 
which can never be replaced; there were 
three big trunk loads of them. 

At the same fire, Frank Lloyd's assistant 
tried to get into Frank's office to save some 
manuscripts. A fireman objected; the as- 
sistant insisted; so Mr. Fireman promptly 
knocked him out with one on the jaw. That 
punch saved the youth, for the ceiling fell 
in a moment afterwards. 

Bessie Barriscale is working on a new 
comedy-drama for Mr. Ince. She is full of 
work after her Eastern trip. According to 
her accounts of said trip, the little lady had 
a fine time and met about everybody. She 
says it is nice to be home, tho. Howard Hick- 
man agrees with her in this sentiment. 

Mary Miles Minter and her mother, Mrs. 
Selby, have a particularly beautiful home at 
Santa Barbara, and both are in love with 
the pretty city. They entertain quite a lot, 
and Director James Kirkwood and his wife, 
whom we all knew as Gertrude Robinson, are 
constant visitors. 

Charles Ray has received several letters 
from Englishmen thanking him for his 
natural impersonation in "The Honorable 
Algy." One man wrote: "It is so unusual to 
see an Englishman characterized as an or- 
dinary human being; one is accustomed to 
watching an inane ass with his head bent 
forward and his eyes half closed." 

Margarita Fischer, star of the Pollard Pic- 
ture Plays Company, has the honor to possess 
two directors all to her own little self. Harry 
Pollard prepares his story while Henry Otto 
directs another one. Henry and Harry find 
this a splendid arrangement, and claim that 
it saves both money and time. Of course the 
winning Margarita has all San Diego at her 
pretty feet. 

Say, New York, what are you doing with 
some of our leading citizens? Anna Little, 
Alan Forrest, Webster Campbell, Corinne 
Griffith, Rhea Mitchell and others have left 
our much vaunted sunshine, and have been 
listening to the blandishments of Eastern 
agents and managers. Have a care — we may 
come back at you, Father Knickerbocker! 
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A Little of Everything— and Then 

Some More 

An Amazing Jill-of-All-Trades Is This Month's Art-Portrait Girl 

By PETER WADE 



"\Y/ H0S good-looking enough and 

^V well-known enough to play the 
star in our new military serial ?" 
asked the general manager. 

"Who can do the thrills? It's full of 
them," piped up the casting director. 

"And who can wear a uniform and 
not look like a bolster or a lath?" sug- 
gested the wardrobe mistress. 

"There is some heavy emotional work 
to carry," explained Director Jose, "and 
quite a bit of ingenue, with a dash of 
coquette and some heavy stuff; and I 
guess we'll have to double on most of 
the thrills— they're awful !" 

"You've got me," confessed the gen- 
eral manager, hopelessly. "Where are 
we going to find such a composite star ?" 

"A lot of the work will be new to her," 
countered Director Jose — "railroad haz- 
ards, monkeying around dangerous ma- 
chinery and high explosives, mixed in 
with some deep-sea stuff in the icy briny. 
Then, too," he added, in mock despair, 
"she's got to play up true and big in 
the patriotic scenes — a modern Joan of 
Arc." 

"There aint no such she !" growled the 
G. fyL, savagely*. 

Director Jose struck an attitude. "I've 
already titled the script, ' Pearl of the 
Army,' " he cried triumphantly, "and the 
star is cast as Pearl Dare." 

"Pearl White!" roared the G. M., in 
tones of relief. "Why didn't you say so 
in the beginning?" 

And so it was settled that "Pearl of 
the Perils"— she of the "Exploits" and 
"The Iron Claw" — should be the bright, 
shining star of Pathe's forthcoming 
serial. No career in studio or stage his- 
tory has been overcrowded with adven- 
ture as that of Pearl White, and the 
strangest part of it all is that she is Just 
crazy about her unique calling. Per- 
haps being born with Titian-red hair, in 
a mountain log-cabin, the first-born of 
an Italian father and an Irish mother, 
has something to do with it. At any rate, 
Sinbad the Sailor led a hall-bedroom 
existence compared to Pearl White. 

Her first real adventure came when 
she slipped down from the mountains, 
barefoot, and played Little-Eva-chased- 
by-the-bloodhounds for a wandering 
Unole Tom's Cabin company. In be- 
tween her adventures were a few years 
in the crossroads school, wherein the 
Titian pigtail was put up into a fiery 
circlet around her head. 

Then, one day, a cross-country circus 
came to the village, and Pearl slipped 
away in the dust of the lumbering 
wagons. For years she led a gypsy-life 
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— a bareback rider, camping in the open, 
and wandering from town to town. In 
time the stage had its lure for her, too, 
and her wanderings were taken up anew 
in, as she says, "some of the worst road- 
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VVill make you young, and keep you young, 
in face, in figure, in spirit. My Facial Beauty 
work employs no massage, face washes or 
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PEARL WHITE IN "PEARL OF THE ARMY ' 

shows in the business." It would have 
taken a genius or a seer to have recog- 
nized the demure little Pathe ingenue 
of four years ago, who, with Quaker 
straight hair and downcast eyes, had put 



WATCH OUT FOR THESE! 

We have three paintings on hand which come 
pretty near being the best that have come from the 
easel of our famous artist, Leo Sielke, Jr. The 
daintiest of these is a wonderfully clever and 
characteristic pose of 

MRS. VERNON CASTLE 

which will appear on the cover of the February 
• Classic. The most picturesque is a character study 

WALLACE REID 

one of the handsomest men in the films and a 
favorite of all picture-goers. Mr. Reid is pictured 
in a sport coat and cap of many colors and he is 
enjoying a pipe of Tuxedo. This is a very attrac- 
tive painting and you will find it, in all the original 
colors, done by the offset process, on the cover of 
the February Motion Picture Magazine, out Jan- 
uary 1st, which also contains an interesting chat 
with Mr. Reid, by Eleanor Wardall. 

The third painting is perhaps the strongest of the 
three, and it is of a strong and handsome player, 

H. B. WARNER 

who is now playing in McClure pictures. This 
painting will also be reproduced by the offset pro- 
cess and will appear on the inside third cover of 
the February Motion Picture Magazine. You cant 
afford to miss any of these charming paintings, so 
it would be well to place your orders now with 
your newsdealer. 

TheM. P. Publishing Co., 175 DtffieM St. , Brooklyn 
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her gypsy-loving circus days far behind 
her. 

The birth of the ''thriller" serials gave 
Pearl White her chance at last. Here 
was a dazzling, handsome girl, with a 
figure like Venus de Milo, and blessed 
with steel nerves, who could do anything 
the "thrillers" demanded. Her exploits* 
in the pictures are an open book, but it 
is not generally known that "Perilous" 
Pearl tackles all sorts of stunts outside 
of studio hours (heaven knows she 
works for eighteen hours at a stretch ! ) 
"just to keep in practice," as she 
demurely says. 

One early morning, on her way in her 
demon car from her home in Bayside, 
Long Island, to the Pathe studio in 
Jersey City, she chanced to see some 
painters — little toy-men way up on a 
seventeenth-story scaffold — and the de- 
sire took possession of her to try her 
hand at sign-painting. Leaving her car 
at the curb, Pearl White shot aloft in 
the sky-scraper's elevator, and stepped 
out on a window-ledge above the aston- 
ished painters. - Hand-over-hand she slid 
down the supporting ropes, and once on 
the slender scaffold, seizing a brush, she 
daubed her initials upon the sign. The 
painters, of course, thought she was 
plumb crazy, but it was only one of the 
exploits of Elaine, strictly on her own 
hook. 

Days afterwards the sign-painters 
heard that their aerial visitor was none 
other than the famous Pearl White, and 
one morning she received a little, pink 
card in her mail, which read: 

Member 3482, Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators, and Paper Hangers of America. 

At her beautiful country-home, in 
Bayside, "Perilous" Pearl uses up some 
of her surplus energy on the golf-links, 
and is hail-fellow-well-met with every 
one, from minister to the plumber's 
helper. Democracy is her middle name, 
and in the wee sma' hours of the morn- 
ing, if you chance to live in Bayside and 
hear a whirring, raucous noise, you can 
gamble that it is Pearl White taking a 
constitutional on her lawn .'..with her 
demon lawn-mower. 

"Kissed," Please, Not "Kist" 

By ROBERT J. SHORES 

Whene'er I read "The hero kist," 
I think of what the hero mist ; 
I fear that when her lips he sot 
He gave it very little thot, 
Nor lingered as a lover ot. 
What sort of lover, sir, is this. 
Could be so stingy with his kiss? 
Cut business, if vou must, to "biz," 
Reduce Elizabeth to "Liz" ; 
But when we reach the final act, 
Oh, leave the hero's kiss intact! 
I used to be with envy green 
Of actors' love-scenes on the screen ; 
But now I much prefer my own, 
Where lover's kisses came full-grown. 
Thank God ! when I set out to court, 
I did not cut my kisses short! 
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"Daredevil? Not Me!" 

{Continued from page 48) 

actors I have ever seen on the screen. 
But he seems to just naturally take de- 
light in the excitement and danger." 

Larkin appeared at the edge of the far 
roof, bellowed a lusty "All right, go 
ahead," and in a second Director Ellis 
was shouting a volley of commands. I 
faded into the background, for now 
things were happening, and I had no de- 
sire to be in the way. Puffs of smoke 
began pouring from the top floor of the 
unoccupied building. Larkin tested the 
strength of the wires by leaning over the 
cornice and resting both hands on them, 
then swung out in the air and began a 
slow progress across the thirty-foot 
area-way. 

My heart pounded like a trip-hammer. 
I turned to see the camera-man grinding 
away in an unconcerned manner. Then 
he swung the camera-head a trifle, and 
I knew he was doing it so that the far 
roof would be outside the camera's 
range when the assistant cut the wires. 
I bolstered my nerves up to turn and look 
at the giant swing. Director Ellis bel- 
lowed a hoarse command thru the mega- 
phone; the assistant's hand appeared 
over the cornice; his wire-cutter began 
hacking away. A waver ran thru the 
wires; Larkin halted his progress, 
then 

I'll have to be frank with you. I didn't 
see what happened then. I saw a blur, 
a scattered vision of cameras grinding, 
a cold-hearted director, flames and smoke 
pouring from a window, and, thru the 
whole kaleidoscope, a human body hur- 
tling thru the air towards — yes, right 
towards that spot of blinding smoke and 
fire. True as an arrow, thru the window 
—the cameras clicked a half-minute 
more; I heard another command from 
the director — and it was over. Every- 
body turned to everybody else with self- 
congratulatory smiles. 

"But what's happened to Larkin?" I 
asked some one. 

"Oh, there are a dozen inside there 
waiting for him. They have been keep- 
ing the fire from spreading too far in- 
side the building, and as soon as they 
pull Larkin out safely they will put it out 
altogether. Come on; let's run up and 
see what damage was done by the fire. 
You wont mind the smoke for a few 
minutes?" 

But I was edging away, my head 
shaking an emphatic negative. 

"Let George do it," I said, "and tell 
him for me that whether he likes it or 
not he's going to be a 'daredevil'!" 

A Fair Question 

By K. A. BISBEE 

Mrs. Brown and little Ruth were wait- 
ing on their corner for a car. Ruth, 
turning to her mother, said : "Mamma, 
if I promise to be young enough to ride 
on half-fare this morning, can I be old 
enough to go to the movies tomorrow ?" 
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Overheard in the Studio 

By JOSEPH F. POLAND 

" r "T , HE best way would be to carry her 
£ to the deserted house and there 
force her to sign the agreement." 
"No; I advise kidnapping her and 
keeping her prisoner on board the ves- 
sel." 

Not a desperate conspiracy, gentle 
readers; just an everyday conversation 
between a scenario writer and a director 
arguing over a story. 

Lights, lights! Over here in this 
dungeon set. Lights!" 

"Lord ! but it's hot under these lights, 
Lillian!" 

"It certainly is. Temperature, ninety- 
two in the shade ; the sun beating thru a 
glass roof ; electric arc-lights of seventy- 
'leven power overhead in addition — it's a 
wonder we dont melt. And the people 
think that movie actors and actresses have 
a soft snap, when they sit in a cool, well- 
ventilated theater and see these scenes 
run off !" 

"Now, people, we'll have to meet early 
tomorrow morning to get some special 
scenes. Be at the Weehawken ferry at 
seven thirty a.m. Oh, quit groaning! 
You can have a .two days' rest when this 
picture is done." 

"Hello ; 'whatr are you cast for today, 
girls?" 

"Oh, I'm cast for a French maid; 
Molly's cast for a restaurant cashier, and 
Peggy's downcast because she isn't cast 
for anything yet!" 

"What's holding up this scene?" 
"Edith has lost that precious poodle of 
hers, and her temperament wont allow 
her to start work until the dog is found. 
For heaven's sake, look for it, every- 
body!" 

One of the publicity men trying to in- 
terview the stars : 

"What's your favorite flower, Earl?" 
"Oh, the Moving Picture plant." 
"Oh, go away ! What is your favorite 
flower, Marc?" 

"Pillsbury's best, son." 

"How goes your production, Tommy ?" 
"Bad, old top, pretty bad ; I have to re- 
take a lot of stuff. My leading lady fell 
off the cliff in the big scene just as gently 
as tho she were rolling off for exercise. 
This is no weight-reducing stunt,' says 
I ; 'you're supposed to be hurled from the 
cliff.' I even fell off the blooming cliff 
myself, to show her how. I ask you, 
could I do more ?" 

Why technical directors leave home : 
"Jack, for this script I'll need a very 
old edition of the Bible, some candlesticks 
and furniture of the Louis Quinze period, 
a mediaeval French dungeon, and a — er — 
er — post-chaise of the same period. And 
oh! two little chickens in one scene, 
where the peasant child plays with them. 
Tell me, did the chickens look the same as 
now, six or seven centuries ago?** 

(Sixty-seven ) 



Stories That Are 
True 

Some time ago we asked a selected num- 
ber of popular players to be kind enough 
to supply us with some true stories of 
themselves — events and episodes that 
happened in their own lives. They very 
kindly responded and now our readers 
are to be treated with the result. Some 
of these stories are very fine, and all are 
good and worthy a place in any story 
book. Perhaps our readers should be 
let in on a little secret — we promised 
the writer of the best story a cover 
painting! Perhaps that accounts for the 
excellence of the stories. Anyway, you 
are to judge for yourselves if they all 
are not entitled to covers! The first of 
the series are by these popular players: 



Kathlyn Williams 
Rath Roland 
Marguerite Courtot 



Anita Stewart 
Edna Mayo 
Violet Mersereau 



These stories will appear only in the 

MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE 




You Can Hat* Beautiful 

EYELASHES and BROWS 

(JUST LIKE MINE) 

EYE-BROW-INE (Parisian formula) A 
hair food you must eventually use if you 
wish to grow perfect, heavy, long, silky, 
luxuriant LASHES and BROWS— Why not' 
now? and add 100 per cent to your beauty, 
charm and attractiveness. EYE-BROW-INE is abso- 
lutely harmless — sure in results — made in two 
strengths— put up in two sizes. EYE-BROW-INE is 
mailed in plain sealed cover on receipt of price 
in coin, one or two cent U. S. stamps or money orders; 
outside U. S. coin or .noney orders only. Regular 
strength EYE-BROW-INE 25 cents and 50 cents and 2 
cents postage. Extra strength EYE-BROW-INE 50 
cents and $1.00 and 4 cents postage. EYE-BROW-INE 
is easy to use. 



REES MFG. CO.. 



K. uS£S».tt: 



MONEY E2S YOU 

At. roo iotar-tod in MOVING PICTURE STARS ? 

Lot u* show you how Co n ewd . 

BONA-FIDE GUARANTEE. 

Wo put roa In • position to own MONET AT ONCE. 
Bond today 10c. coin or stamps, 
for sample nod fuJi particular*. 

MNH1E FUMPUYEBCOl. Site 9091 H82 Bw*w.lLY. 
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LEARN NURSING AT HOME 



£ 



Chestnut 



Complete training lii general, medical, 
obstetrical, gynecological and surgical 
nursing. Instruction by physicians and 
graduate nurses. 20 years' experience. 
AdUlated with The Central Hospital of 
Philadelphia. Send for free books to 
Miss Frazier, Superintendent Phila- 
delphia School for Nurses, 2249 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 



A High School Coarse 
In Two Years l-ssSffiP 



high school coarse that yon can finish in two Venn. Meetm all 
coU'ip entrance requirements. Prepared by leading members 
of the faculties of universities and academies. 
Write for booklet. S*nd your name and address fot oar booklet 
and full particulars. No obligations whatever. Write today— now. 

Select of Corrcspoadeace, D.pt. P-1551, Chicago. U. S.A. 



The Latest Fad 



You may have been collecting photos of the play- 
ers, or souvenir postal cards, or autographs, but If 
you want to be up-to-date you will now have to 
begin collecting 

HEADS OF THE PLAYERS 

We dont mean their real heads, but just photos of 
them. We first learnt of this fad when people 
kept coming in and writing in for an assortment of 
photographs, and we soon found what they were 
for. These faddists take a photo of a scene, cut out 
all of the heads and then paste a row of them on 
their desk, in an album, around a frame, and 
sometimes make a whole frieze or border on the 
wall-paper around their room. They cut them in 
circles, diamonds or squares, and they make unique 
decorations. To supply the demand, we have cut 
the heads out of several thousand photos, leaving 
them unevenly trimmed, and placed them in pack- 
ages of 25 each, which we now offer for sale at 
the rate of 25 cents a package. Stamps, coins or 
bills accepted. Some of these heads are only one- 
half an inch in diameter and some are as large as 
two Inches, and they vary. To make sure of get- 
ting a certain number that are all the same size, 
you must order more than one package. We cannot 
undertake to pick out any particular size, nor any 
particular player — you must take them as they 
come. You may get a Mary Pick ford head, and a 
Chaplin, and a Bunny, all In one envelope, and you 
may get some of your favorites, and you may get 
some you dont recognize, and then you will have 
the fun of watching the films until you have dis- 
covered the unknowns. Get in on this now while 
they last! Five packages for one dollar! Address, 

PHOTO DEPARTMENT 

MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE 

175 Duffield Street Brooklyn, N. T. 



•xS COMPLETE WITN ANY PLAYER'S PICTURE «Oc. 

Besutiful 11x14 Hand -Colored Pictures 25c. each, $1.85 per do*. 

Cash, Money Order or Stamps. 

R. K. STAN BURY. Dept. M.-P.. Flstlron Bldg.. N. Y. City. 

Seed two-cent stamp for folder with list of players. 



WRITE FOR MONEY 



AZ-I-EN-ZA Cream 

For SKIN DISORDERS and the COMPLEXION 

Price 25c, 50c and $1.00 in jaas. 

SENT POSTPAID TO ANY ADDRESS. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money promptly refunded. 

E. H. Ball Co., 330 Fulton St.. Br ooklyn, N. Y. 

Our FREE 
CATALOG 
contains 

best books on the writing and selling of Phot- plays, Short 
Stories. Poems. Also other money-making books. ATLAS 
PUB. CO., 998, Cincinna' . 

"What Do Unitarians Believe?" 

and other Literature SENT FREE on application to 
P. Q. M. , 98 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Wrinkles 

Thousands have successfully used thi« for 
mula to remove traces of aire, 
illness or worry: loz. of pure 

Powdered 
SAXOLITE 

dissolved In \£ pt. witch hazel; use as n 
face w..sh. The effect Is almost musical: 
Deepest wrinkles, crow's fe»*t. as well as finest Hues, 
completely and quickly vanish. Face becomes firm, 
smooth, fresh, nnd you look years younger. Vo hirm 
tote tide rest akin. Get genuine S»xollte^powdervil)»t any drugHtora 
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. gordon gray 
(vitagraph) 



HisS 



urrender 



The Youth Who Ran Away to 
Dance Back 

When young Gordon Gray confessed 
to his father, Carleton Wiggins, 
T:hat he wanted to follow in his 
footsteps and be an artist, the distin- 
guished animal painter leveled his mahl- 
stick at his son's breast and offered to 
shoot him in his tracks. 

That meant little to Gordon in one way, 
and a lot in another. At the time he 
happened to be a famous runner, a "track 
man" in the Boys' High School of Brook- 
lyn, and he had shown his heels to the 
best half-milers in the East. But it 
meant an awful lot in shaping his career. 

Of course, with hope wanting, young 
Gordon ran away, and the "foot- work" 
of his retreat was so agile that he de- 
cided to become a dancer. But modern 
dancing had not quite come into its own 
in those benighted days, and Gordon did 
the next best thing and became an actor. 
His success was rapid and deservedly so. 
After a gruelling two years in stock, 
Broadway "discovered" him, and soon he 
was playing "fat" parts in "The Old 
Homestead," "Peter Pan," and "The 
Tyranny of Tears." But his first love, 
Silver Heels, the goddess of the cin- 
der path and the dance, kept calling to 
him, and he left the stage to take up 
the new-found profession of society 
dancer. And, in time, he danced his way 
all along the coast from Bar Harbor to 
Palm Beach and back again to the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. As an exponent of the 
light fantastic, young Gordon Gray was 
a serious rival to the kingdom of Vernon 
Castle; and when that artist abdicated 
for a trip to Europe, Gordon filled an 
engagement at Castle Summer House. 

One day Gordon Gray danced into a 
Moving Picture — and could not dance 
out again. It captivated him, and he 
surrendered to the art of silent pose. He 
is a Vitagraph player now, and the irony 



of fate cast him as a starveling artist in 
his first production. 

Gordon Gray yearns for "the differ- 
ent," and in "Nature Classics," a series 
of ten unusually artistic pictures, he 
is now playing in support of Paula 
Blackton. 

Nothing is too strenuous or too tiring 
for our friend of the lithe limbs and 
motor-lungs. Outside of studio-hours he 
keeps his hands and feet in training by 
frisks on the bridal-path p stride his 
broncho, "Baldy," and with a few rounds 
of "gentle" boxing when he can find a 
husky sparring-partner. 

/Sixty-tight) 
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MINIATURE PENNANTS 

OF THE FILM STARS 

fTNKOOKATB yonr room or d«n with these ne»t 
*L/ 3x8 in. felt fieiiiiaiits. Just the thing to 
make round pillow top* mid Ul»l« covers. Use them 
n» favor*, souvenir*, etc. Homethiug new. 

Mary Anderson Bryant Washborn 

Ruth Roland Antonio Moreno 

Barle Williams Helen Holmes 

Doatin Parnom Henry Walthall 

Tbeda bare Vivian Rich 
— and many others. Write to-day. 
Send two-cent stamp for folder. 



lO for 2% c«srts 



22*for SO cents 



Large, 9x24 inch pennants, 15 cents each. 
• Eight for one dollar. 

D. A. DOBIE 

om 3M. sfhwem ins bum 



At 



a Motion Picture Theater of 
the Future — Program 



LEARN NURSING £s£n'£Si?E 

out interfering with your present duties. Write for free 
booklet and special low offer. 

R. L College of Nursings Dept. ?> Providence, R. I. 



$50 for a Good Story 
$25 for Another Not Quite So Good 

$10 for the Next Best 
And $5 Each for the Next Ten 

Have you a story to tell? Have you a story 
about yourself, or perhaps your family, or ances- 
tors, or friends, or acquaintances? Surely you 
have, for there are few men or women in this 
world who have not some dramatic story to tell. 

Think of some episode in your own life, in the 
life of another, or, if you possess the gift of 
imagination, write a story that is purely imagina- 
tive, but at the same time is TRUE TO LIFE, 
and send it in to us, to compete for one of the 
prizes set forth above. There is no entrance fee 
and anybody may compete. No manuscript will 
be returned unless it is accompanied with a 
stamped, addressed envelope. The scripts that win 
prizes will become our property. 

We Demand Only One Condition: 

Limit Your Story to Fivo Hundred Words 

Millions attend the Motion Picture theaters 
nightly. To satisfy the ever-increasing demands 
of these millions of movie fans, the great pro- 
ducing companies must have stories. Several of 
these film corporations, who are exceedingly 
anxious to please the movie patrons, have acknowl- 
edged to us that they need stronger plots. We 
want to encourage the art of plot writing. 

Absolutely No Technical Skill Needed 

All the big studios now employ writers who 
work out the stories into scenes, and put them in 
proper shape for the screen. But there is a great 
dearth of stories. The companies must have new 
plots, new ideas, new incidents, and they are 
obliged to depend in a great measure upon the 
public. Moreover, the studios are now willing to 
pay big prices for plots alone. The price is con- 
stantly rising, and, at the present time, 

From $50 to $1,000 Is Being Paid 
For Plots Alone 

Your story may be incomplete — lack dramatic 
interest, suspense, climax, surprise, novelty, char- 
acterization or any of the other elements that go 
to make up a salable dramatic story. If you think 
so you may submit it to us for criticism. For a 
fee of- $1.00 we shall be happy tor point out to 
you the defects in your work, indicating why 
certain things should not be done, and suggesting 
others that will materially improve your script. 
In other words, we shall be glad to collaborate 
with you in turning out a strong and appealing 
tale. This work will be done only by well-known 
scenario writers, who have had studio experience, 
including the editors of the Motion Picture 
Magazine and Classic. 

In addition to an honest, upbuilding criticism, 
we will mail you a list of producing companies, to 
whom you can submit your story in case vou do 
not wish to enter it in this contest. You may 
enter your story whether or not it has been 
criticized, but under no conditions will we answer 
questions regarding the merits of stories. Thus 
we shall be treiting all writers alike. CRITICISM 
OF YOUR STORY IS ENTIRELY OPTIONAL 
WITH YOURSELF. 

THE CONTEST CLOSES ON MARCH 31, 1917. 

THE SCENARIO SERVICE BUREAU 

175 Duffleld Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. City 



By LDMUND J. KIEFER 



6:45 — Overture, 'The Top o' the Morn- 
ing." Patrons are gently awakened as 
they lie huddled in their seats where 
they have fallen asleep the night before. 

7 : 00-7 : 30 — Breakfast is served. ^ 

7 : 30-8 : 00— "Morality Reel." Picture 
version of the gospel of the day and 
its various applications. 

8:00-8:30— The News Pictorial. Yes- 
terday's happenings of interest gleaned 
from every quarter of the globe. 

8:30-9:00— "Cheer-Up Series." Good- 
natured portrayal of some triumph of 
optimism. A tonic for the day. 

9:00-11 :00 — Intermission, to allow those 
desirous of it an opportunity to earn 
their daily bread. 

11:00-11:30— "Yesterday's Yield." Pic- 
tures of the latest arrivals in movie 
stardom. 

11:30-12:00— Karl Kaplin in a kitchen 
comedy. This film is intended to serve 
as an appetizer. 

12 :00-12 :45 — Lunch is served. 

12:45-1:45 — Intermission, to allow for 
nap. 

1:45-2:00— Cartoons by Rube Silver- 
berg, Gray, Hy Flyer, and others. 

2:00-4:00 — Intermission. Further op- 
portunity to earn daily bread. 

4:00-4:30— A Kornerstone Komedy en- 
acted by Fatty Normand, Mabel Ar- 
buckle, William Sterling, Ford Collier, 
Raymond Busch, Mae Hitchcock, Lew 
Weber, Joe Fields, Tillie Bernard, Sam 
Dressier, De Wolf Tincher, Fay Hop- 
per, and others. 

4:30-5:30— "The Surprise Show." Pho- 
tographic representation of the latest 
thing in the world of fashion, sport, 
art, science, etc. This film affords 
patrons a liberal education which they 
have no time to acquire elsewhere. 

5 : 30-6 :00— "How to Eat What." Illus- 
trated lesson in mastication and food 
values. 

6:00-7:00 — Dinner is served. 

7 :00-7 :30— "It Is to Giggle !" The latest 
jokes set forth in pictures. 

7:30-8:00 — Intermission, to allow for 
fresh-air recreation, in accordance with 
the order of The National Committee 
for the Encouragement of Exercise. 

8 : 00-8 : 15— "Lovers' Luna." Beautiful 
close-view pictures of the moon, by 
special request of The National Com- 
mittee for the Encouragement of 
Courtship. 

8:15-11:15— "The Feature Film." A 
film of emotional drama, featuring all 
the artists of note. 

11:15— "You Yawn, Yawn, Yawn " 

Orchestra selection to serve as a lullaby. 

11:30— Sleep. 

The paper reports that a prominent 
man has trouble with his eyes — a film 
has come over them. Films have 
come over the eyes of the whole world 
in the last few years, but it doesn't 
seem to trouble them much. 
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Sw Itase Love Scenes in Sewn foadhj Sins 



McCLURE 
PICTURES 

present a series 
of seven five- 
reel p hoto- 
plays, each play 
exemplifying 
one of the 
SEVEN DEAD- 
LY SINS. The 
first play, "En- 
vy", will be re- 
leased January 
8th. The other 
play will im- 
mediately fol- 
low. 



THE 
STARS 

Ann Murdoch 
in "Envy "; Hot- 
brook Blinn in 
"Pride "; Nance 
O'Neill in 
"Greed"; Char- 
lotto Walker in 
"Sloth"; H. B. 
Warner in 
«« Wrath"; 
Shirley Mason 
in "Passion"; 
and George Le 
Guere in The 
Seventh Sin, 



EVE LESLIE IS BESET BY SEVEN DERDLYSWS 



EVE LESLIE is young, beautiful, appealing. 
Wealth, luxury, social success— all of her heart s 
desires— are within her reach. But they have a 
price. 

Adam Moore is a virile young American, with 
ideals and the ability to achieve them. He is struggling 
to gain success — ana the heart of Eve Leslie. 

Eve admires Adam and yet — other men offer 
her immediate wealth and social power. She is 
tempted to take the 

Stars of all programs appear 



short and easv road to 
success; she does not 
see the dangers; she 
does not know that 
Seven Deadly Sins 
are waiting to en- 
snare her. 



Sins is to the screen what "Everyman" was to dramatic 
literature, yet it is infinitely more interesting because 
it is set in the glamour of the great metropolis, and 
because the sins are typified not by allegorical figures 
but \p men and women whose lives embody these sins. 
Eve JLeslie's soul is the stake. 

The, lovers fight their way out of one trap to face 
anothd*; always there is a deadly sin spreading its 
allurements to enmesh the pair. 

Will Adam's love 



in McClure Pictures 




Free! 

Shirley 
Mason's 
Surprise 
Package! 

Write in margin your name 
and address and name and 
■treet of theatre in which yon 
desire to see Seven Deadly Sina. 
Tear off and mail to McClure Pic* 
tnrea. 251 4th Ave., New York. A 
Surprise Package from the youngest and 
prettiest star of the films will be sent to you 
FREE. 





Holbrook Blinn 
in "Pride" 



ml 

Nance O'Neill 
in "Greed" 



® 

H. B. Warner 
in "Wrath" 



conquer at last? Will 
he triumph with his 
sweetheart over the in- 
sidious forces arrayed 
against them? 

Go to your favorite 
theatre now and find 
out! 



M?^LURE F\SITU 
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ur Own 

Specialist 

low that the whole art of pro-^ 

>eauty culture is based on vibration? 

im, no matter where you live can give 
ibratory treatments in your own home. 
oss Electric Vibrator you can cultivate 
same methods famous experts employ. 

3d you to have a perfect complexion, 
rounded figure, luxuriant hair. She will 
7 on will only give her a chance. Send the coupon 
u our remarkable new book "Health and Beauty/* 
a is doing for others. 

linutes a Day 

night and morning in the privacy 
imatism, catarrh, constipation, weak eyes, 
he time to make you beautiful. With 
very clogged vein and capillary and the 
how in our Free Book. Send for it — now. 



dFor a short time only we are 
making a Special Offer on the gen- 
The chance to save nearly one-half the regular 
you act at once* Send the coupon today — now! 



i and Beauty" / 

MaOCoupon / Undstrom^iA Co. 

/ 1100 S. WdbaskAve., Ckkage 

dreSS in the jT Without any obligation at all, 

d. . f please send me, free and prepaid, 

IS enough. jr your free book on Vibration, full par- 
u i / ticulars of the White Crow Vibrator. 

ir new book, <r 

ition. Also ^ 

Vibrator / Nam*. _ 

d offer. f 



mue f Addr— 

in. / 

'/ 



My EUetrieal DtaUr'a Nam* — 
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Learn Piano Twice as Fast 
By a Scientific "Short Cut" 

Wonderful Invention now saves you months of 
time and effort. Leaves nothing out, but gets 
you there sooner. Cuts cost in half, too 

You learn more thoroughly, play more artistically, more individually — thousands who 
have tried It say so. Old-fashioned, roundabout methods must yield to scientific, 

direct methods. It's the Law of Life 



A Momentous, World-Stirring Discovery 

After twenty-five years of painstaking, technical research, Dr. Quinn 
discovered the Great Law of Nature that the "vibration waves" of twelve 
tones in Music (Key of E) exactly coincide with the "vibration waves" of 
twelve tones of Color. This simple though vital LAW OF NATURE, 
like all such laws, opened out whole worlds of PRACTICAL BENEFITS 
—and led to Dr. Quinn's inventing the COLOROTONE. 



It contains 64 pages of important information about learning piano or organ 
and will be extremely valuable to you whether you are already an accomplished player 
or do not know a single note. It explains the profound pleasures and great social 

advantages of skill at the piano or organ, and shows the 
-----------■■■■-- m \ correct methods of acquiring this skill. 

________ -^-^^-» \ I* >' ou are interested in music as a career, it tells 

FREE BOOK. \ how you can earn $ 25 to $ 100 we e kl >' by giving 

»_-k_-_m.i * musical instruction to others in all or spare time. 

COUPON \ It tells you of the Concert career that may be 

% open to you and how the world's great pianists, 
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before you. Nothing is, nor can be forgotten. You practise 
in spare time, at your own convenience, in the privacy of your 
own home. Progress as rapidly or slowly as you wish. All 
necessary music is included FREE.* Diploma of recognized 
value is granted. 



Endorsed by Distinguished Musicians 

Among our graduates are thousands of accomplished 
amateur players, as well as prominent professional players, 
successful music teachers and leading composers. The 
COURSE is endorsed by many prominent musicians and 
educators in whose opinion you have the utmost confidence. 

Investigate Without Cost 

Write today, using postcard, letter or free coupon, tor our 
new 64-page book explaining everything you want to know 
about "How to Learn Piano or Organ" and giving full par- 
ticulars on our COURSE and wonderful COLOROTONE. 
Special reduced terms this month on account of our Twenty- 
Fifth Anniversary offer. Investigate without cost or obliga- 
tion NOW. 

Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory of Music 
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er condition is keeptng your skin from 
ing beautiful^ it can be changed! 



What is the matter with my skin 

Sxamine your skin closely i f Mnd out just the condition 
it is in. fJhen read below why you can change it and how. 



HERE is why your complexion 
can be improved, no matter 
what is keeping it from being 
attractive now. Yo'ir skin, like the 
rest of your body, is changing every 
day. As old skin dies, nezv skin forms 
in its place. ,. ~ 

This is your opportunity. By the proper 
external treatment you can make this 
new skin just what' you would love to 
have it. Or— by neglecting to give this 
new skin proper care as it forms every 
day, you can keep your skin in its present 
condition and forfeit the charm of "a 
skin you love to touch." Which will you 
do? Will you begin at once to bring to 
your skin that charm you have longed 
for? Then begin tonight the treatment 
below best suited to the needs of your 
skin, and make it a daily habit thereafter. 

To correct an oily skin and shiny nose 

First cleanse your skin thoroughly by 
washing in your usual way with Wood- 
bury's Facial Soap and warm water. 
Wipe off the surplus moisture, but leave 
the skin slightly damp. Now work up a 
heavy warm water lather of Woodbury's 
in your hands. Apply it to your face and 
rub it into the pores thoroughly — always 
with an upward and outward motion. 
Rinse wi'J'* "'^rm water, then with cold — 
the colder the better. If possible, rub 
your face for a c ew minutes with a piece 
of ice. 

This treatment will make your skin 
fresher and clearer the first time you use 
it. Make it a nightly habit, and before 
long you will gain complete relief from 
the embarrassment of an oily, shiny 

To clear a blemished skin 

Just before retiring, wash in your usual 
way with Woodbury's Facial Soap and 
warm water, finishing with a dash of cold 
water. Then dip the tips of your fingers 
in warm water and rub them on the cake 
of Woodbury's until they are covered 
with a heavy "soap cream." Cover eacli 
blemish with a thick coat of this. Let it 
dry and remain on over night. In the 
morning wash in your usual way with 
Woodbury's. 

//" an oily skin and *hiny nose 
/<■ v ur bugbear, make the lather 
treatment a daily habit. 



Repeat this cleansing, antiseptic treat- 
ment every night until the blemishes dis- 
appear. Use Woodbury's regularly there- 
after in your daily toilet. This will make 
your skin so strong and active that it will 
keep your complexion free from blem- 
ishes. 

To whiten sallow, freckled skins 

Just before you retire, cleanse the skin 
thoroughly by washing in your usual way 
with' Woodbury's Facial Soap and luke- 
warm water. 

Wipe off the surplus moisture, but leave 
the skin slightly damp. Now dip the 
cake of Woodbury's in a bowl of water 
and go over your face and throat several 
times with the cake itself. Let this lather 
remain on over night, and wash again in 
the morning with warm water, followed 
b •« - ■ ....... 

hi 
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plications should show a marked im- 
provement. Use Woodbury's regularly 
thereafter in your daily toilet and keep 
your skin in perfect health. 

Woodbury's Facial Soap is the work of a 
skin specialist. A 25c cake is sufficient 
for a month or six weeks of any of these 
skin treatments. Get a cake today. It is 
for sale by dealers everywhere. 

Send today for week's-size cake 

For 4c we will send you a -wcePs-size cake of Wood- 
bury's Facial Soap. For ioc samples of H oodbury^s 
Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Ponder. Write 
today. Address Thm Andrmw Jmrgmnm Co., 902 
Spring Crop* Ao*., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew fergens 
Co. t Ltd., 902 Sherbrooke St^ Perth, Out. 



Tear out tins cake as a reminder to ask for Woodbury's today at your druggist's or toilet counter. 
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ake-up! It is such 
a little word, isn't 
it? But what 
enormous possi- 
bilities it has! 

Just think; a 
few lines and 
shadows on a face 
• can alter it nearly 
beyond recognition, and it is in itself a 
great art and a very difficult one, too. 
I shall never forget my first screen 
make-up. Oh, it was so funny! — 
plenty of black round my eyes and red 
on my lips, and I actually used to 
spend about three-quarters of an 
hour beading my eyelashes, until they 
nearly reached my eyebrows. And I 
was very proud of my work when it 
was finished — until I saw it on the 
screen. 

Then I had a shock. For, of 
course, it looked terribly * overdone 
and artificial, and now, since I have 
learnt a little about it, I do it all very 
differently. 

Shall I tell you just how I make up 
for the screen every day? Well, it is 
really very simple, compared with 
what I used to do. 

First of all I get some good cream 
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on a cloth and rub it all over my 
face ; then my stick of cream-colored 
grease-paint comes next, and I rub it 
on very evenly and smoothly as a 
groundwork. It looks so funny and 
white, until I put on soft, brown 
grease-paint as a shadow over my 
eyes, and a little lip-salve to color my 
lips. By that time I am all shiny and 
greasy, and then comes the welcome 
powder-puff. 

It feels just ripping to get the 
powder on and begin to look fairly 
decent again. After that my eye- 
lashes and eyebrows are darkened with 
some black stuff on a little brush, and 
the final touch comes with the ever- 
faithful black hairpin and a candle, 
with which implements I bead my eye- 
lashes just enough to make them look 
nice and thick on the screen. 

That is my daily make-up before 
acting for the camera, and I try to 
improve it every time I put it on. It 
doesn't sound very difficult, does it? 
But it isn't nearly so easy as it pounds, 
and the camera has such a searching 
eve; it sees every little line and 
shadow, so that one cant take any 
liberties nor play any pranks with it. 

Do you know, I have a great respect 



and a teeny little feeling of awe for 
the camera. It never says anything; 
it is just a wooden box with some 
little wheels inside and one winking 
eye of glass in front of it, but it misses 
nothing, I can assure you — not a 
single point, nor line, nor shadow — 
and so one feels it very necessary to 
take great trouble in order to try to 
please it. 

One day I had to be an old lady, 
and I didn't know how to do it. So 
every one about was very kind, and 
they all tried to help me, and each one 
made little lines and marks on my face 
and hands — they need make-up, too — 
and by the time we were ready to take 
the picture, my poor face was quite 
wonderful to behold, and I was very 
anxious to see what the result would 
be. 

However, I think the camera must 
have been extra good-tempered that 
day, because, when I saw myself on the 
screen, I was surprised and delighted 
to find my shadow-self looked quite 
splendid, and, of course, I was very 
grateful to my director and all the 
kind people who had helped me and 
given me mv first little lesson rn 
character make-up. 
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Annette Kellermann 

All-round Exponent of Physical Grace and Beauty 

By HENRY MacMAHON - 
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King's House, home of Sir William her own against the crack tennis players squadron. And there was many an early 
Manning, the colonial governor, where among the visiting naval officers of the morning jaunt across Kingston harbor to 
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the beautiful Moorish city that 
constructed for the play on the 
Port Royal, with Miss Kellerm 
helm of the yacht or guiding 
motor-boat, Nerissa, which cor 
principals of the company. 

In the taking of the picture i 
the most hair-raising stunts — i 
them the bitter of struggle v 
mixed with the sweet of athleti 
ment — but Miss Kellermann t 
all gaily and breezily. Even t! 
105 feet from the top of a tow< 
Caribbean Sea did not feaze h< 
thrown to the crocodiles was 
alarming, but there were st( 
there to stick wooden spears 
mouths of the live "crocks' 
should venture hostile measu 
the crocodiles placed nearest t( 
of the property order. 

Swimming out to sea pre 
terrors to this natatorial experl 
her hands had been bound with 
hind her back — her legs wei 
kick and make progress. She 
qualms about going over the 
so the director tried it on a 
which seemingly drowned. Ho 1 
hours later they found the lit 
safely ensconced in a miniatun 
the Winds" behind the young I 
So Miss Kellermann took 
chance, bobbed up to the sur 
in the rapids below and placi- 
floated out to sea. Out amoi 
the jagged rocks of the shor< 
the swimmer had some rough 
experiences. Dashing herself 
against the rocks in such a 
manner that the sharp edges 
would cut the cords that 
bound her arms, she released 
herself, then found a more suit 
able landing-place. 

As equestrienne and swo 
Miss Kellermarm had plenty < 
the battle scenes of the pict 
in complete armor and m< 
horseback like a modern Joa 
she went forth to do battle < 
Mohammedan champion of th 
city. 

Mention must be made of h 
ous scenes in the hall of th 
palace, her aerial somersaults 
into the Gnomes' pool, her 
poses in the woods as a veri 
of nature and her rare spor 
fish-tailed maidens out at sea 
getting her stunt of swimm 

water still clad in the suit __ 

wherein she had fought @n the city bat- But purposeless she contem- 

tlements. play palls on Annette Kellermann. There plated giving in vaudeville. But Charles 

Thus, as fencer, horseback fighter, must be some motive for her activity. Dillingham asked her to put on a big 
dancer, poseuse, swimmer, diver, and Giving up her golfing and horseback rid- natatorial act at the Hippodrome, and 
actress of the leading role, this extraor- ing, she went to Manhattan and spent with the gracious consent of William 
dinary woman kept up, for three quar- five or six hours a day in Albertieri's Fox, who has been starring her in "A 
ters of a year in a tropical clime, her dancing academy. For outdoor exercise Daughter of the Gods," she consented, 
extraordinary range of activities. she took a breezy round of the outside of This meant hiring a tank and pool and 

Returning to New York, she developed Central Park — walking from Fifty-ninth starting more rehearsals, but Annette 
a great fondness for golf, and improved Street up Fifth Avenue, across the Kellermann is equal to that, and more 
so rapidly that there were hopes of her northern end of the Park, thru One Hun- if necessary. 

becoming a woman champion. She also dred and Tenth Street, down Central While all this has been going on, Miss 

spent much time in the waters of Little Park West, and back to her home at the Kellermann and friend husband have 
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found time to plan and superintend the 
building of a large suburban home at 
Douglas Manor. L. I., which, with its 
delightful environment, expresses their 
ideal of outdoor country life. 

Everything they are interested in and 
like to do is found right at their door. 
Across the road is the diving-pier and 
the yacht-dock. Two superb golf-courses 
are near-by. The walks and drives are 
ideal. The house is built in a kind of 
cigar-box pattern, with a frontage of 
seventy feet. It resembles a perfecto 
cigar-box, and the two wings smaller 
boxes. In the center is the great living- 
hall, with its immense log fireplace, and 
the walls hung with trophies of the 
owner's athletic exploits. One of the 
wings is reserved for the family sleeping- 
rooms, while the other will be for the 
convenience of week-end guests. 
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And it is sate to say that Annette 
Kellermann will be the means of stimu- 
lating a greater desire for outdoor life 
and athletics for women — and many will 
find, thereby, the royal road to grace, 
beauty and abounding energy. 

The paradoxical part of the Keller- 
mann athletic chronicle is that as a child 
she was an almost hopeless cripple. "My 
baby-legs were badly deformed," she 
says, "and I had to wear leg-braces to 
correct the deformity. As I hobbled 
about — a frail and sickly child — no one 
thought that I would ever amount to any- 
thing, and even my fondest relations be- 
lieved that I was not very long for this 
world. 

I gradually began to improve, how- 
ever. The braces helped to straighten my 
crooked limbs, and I found I could get 
about more easily and rapidly. At this 



int the family doctor recommended 

dimming exercises to develop my frail 

iderpinnings and facilitate the cure he 

,d started. On his advice I was taken 

:o Cavell's Baths. Here, somehow or 

other, in the course of a few lessons I 

learnt to swim. The limbs which 

had served me so ill on dry land 

found their true congenial element in 

the water. In Australia, by the way, 

swimming is by no means so infrequent 

n accomplishment as in the inland parts 

America. On the contrary, it is the 

liversal pastime enjoyed by both sexes 

d all ages. 

"At the age of fifteen/' reminisced 
iss Kellermann, "I was the champion 
rl-swimmer of Australia. I had at- 
ined a fine physical development, and I 
joyed the output of bodily energy with 
ery fiber of my being. Yes, it is true 
at mamma, devoted as she was to her 
tistic profession, wished to make a mu- 
:ian of me. I had a good singing voice, 
id I was an expert on the violin, having 
en brought up in the atmosphere of the 
nservatory, where musicianship was 
sy. Mother felt that I could win fame 
d fortune in the distant, more settled 
nds with the bow and strings. It was 
anned for me that I should go to Paris, 
x old home, and there be tutored to 
rfection by the best violin masters. 
"But, almost before I knew it, I was 
>ing professional swimming work in 
r dney, Melbourne and Adelaide. Such 
demand arose for my' exhibitions that, 
nost perforce, I cast aside the thought 
musical fame." 

"Aside from physique and skill, to what 
lalities do you mostly attribute your 
ccess?" the writer asked. 
"Hard work, the never-say-die spirit, 
id the singular good fortune of being 
mdled by able managements," she an- 
gered promptly. "Let me speak of the 
st-named first. In England my first 
onsor before the public was the present 
3rd Northcliffc, at that time Alfred 
armsworth. His great newspapers 
aged my Thames and Channel swims as 
publicity stunt and rewarded me both 
tistically and financially. Then Arthur 
)llins became interested, which resulted 
in an engagement at the leading London 
music-hall. That prince of showmen 
was, in fact, largely responsible for my 
touring success in Great Britain. Com- 
ing to America* I had the good fortune 
to work several years for the late B. F. 
Keith and his chain of .theaters. My 
picture debut was in 'Neptune's Daugh- 
ter,' following which William Fox ac- 
cepted mv plan of a fairy-like film spec- 
tacle, 'A Daughter of the Gods,' and now, 
lastly, Charles Dillingham has contracted 
with me for the Hippodrome. To these 
five men I owe the big opportunities of 
my life." 

Modest, matter-of-fact Annette ! There 
isn't an ounce of conceit in her nimble 
brain or her sinuously beautiful body. 
As she says, she is always trying. That 
of itself spells the difference betwixt suc- 
cess and failure. 
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A friend to them all is Vivian Reed. charlotte burton and her Japanese spaniels 
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In this, her latest shadow-play, Mary 
Pickford is an appealing little figure 

"*in the role of Marget McTavish, the 
daughter of the clan chieftain. On the 
death of her father she bravely assumes 
his position, and her efforts to rule his 
people, as her father would want them 
ruled, are childishly pathetic. 

There is an ancient law of the Clan 
McTavish that none of them shall mate 
with anv one of English blood. Marget 



finds her mate in one Jimmy O'Xeil, "a 
braw laddie," who is a fisherman in the 
village and a kinsman of the clan. There 
comes among them a woman who, to the 
simple-minded villagers, seems like a be- 
ing from another world. To the ignor- 
ant, that which is strange is wicked. So 
the God-fearing, bigoted clansmen decide 
that the newcomer is wicked — a "scarlet 
woman" — and that she must be driven 
from the village. 



How brave little Marget, in "The 
Pride of the Clan/' with her wistful, . 
flower-like face, solves the problems that 
beset her beloved clan ; how the "scarlet 
woman" is vindicated and the ancient law 
set aside by the leader of the clan, and 
how, once more, the sun of love and hap- 
piness shines upon the Lass of Killean — 
is all told in broad Scotch in a narrow 
little Highland village, "somewhere in the 
land of heather and plaids." 
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"Stingaree" Forever 

A Player and a Part That Have Become Inseparable — With a Look at 

True Boardman 's Mail 




ren t you ever going 
to be anything but 
'Stingaree'?" we 
asked True Board- 
man. 

"Not if I listen to 
the fans," he replied, 
with a laugh, 
wont be s 
when I play any part but 'Stir 
And besides, I dont know as I ha 
liked any part better. Yes, I gu< 
pretty well satisfied to keep ri 
being 'Stingaree' forever." 

We sat in the comfortable di 
room that is allotted to True Bo; 
at the Kalem Glendale studio i: 
fornia. My remark had come fo 
a silence of five minutes as I v 
the player make up before start 
day's work in the studio. I use tl 
"make up," but, truth to tell, t 
little of make-up to it, for 
Boardman, as you see him 01 
screen in " Stingaree," is little di 
errt from the True Boardman that 
camera had snapped the day be- 
fore as he mowed the lawn of 
his Glendale bungalow. 

"You're right," he responded, 
as I commented on this fact. 
"There are just the soft woolen 
shirt, the corduroy trousers and 
leggings, and I am 'Stingaree/ 
Add to that the ever-present 
monocle, and my make-up is 
finished. That was why I 
didn't know whether to feel 
flattered or the reverse when 
the author, E. W. Hornung, 
wrote that I was just the 
personification of the gentle- 
man outlaw he had pictured 
when he wrote the 'Stingaree' 
stories. Still, I suppose I 
should feel complimented, for 
'Stingaree,' with all his faults, i 
a jovial, human fellow and the fans 
surely do like him." 

Which brought us back to the .question 
that opened this chat* "Do you know," 
said pjoardman, "I dont believe it's me 
they like at all, it's just that good-natured 
villain 'Stingaree.' Honestly, it some- 
times gives me a creepy feeling to read 
the letters from the fans, and feel that 
they are not talking to me at all, but are 
addressing the mythical character of the 
stories. They have got me to feeling 
that there is a real 'Stingaree' — that I 
have two identities. 

"That was the way I felt when the 
original 'Stingaree' series came to an 
end. I felt as tho I were saying good- 
by to an old friend. But I found that 
many of the letter-writing fans who 
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By ROBERT E. WELSH 

liked 'Stingaree' as well as I did con- 
tinued with me thru 'The Girl from 
Frisco' and their letters seemed to give 
me some sort of connection with the pic- 
turesque outlaw. 

"Then I heard that the Kalem Com- 
pany was making a strong effort to 



true boardman ix 
"stingaree" 

induce Mr. Hornung to write another 
series of stories about the Australian 
bush-ranger. It seemed impossible that 
the effort would be successful, for I could 
not imagine an internationally known 
author of the standing of the creator of 
'Raffles , writing, a series of original 
stories for the screen. But one day the 
good news came that he had consented. 
They tell me that it was only after Mr. 
Hornung had been given a private ex- 
hibition of the twelve pictures in the first 
series adopted from his short stories, that 
he agreed to write the new stories. 

"My joy over the good news seems 
to have been shared by the fans, if I 



may judge by their letters. And now, 
as you see, we are hard at work on the 
second edition of 'Stingaree/ " 

"I imagine from the way you refer to 
it that you take considerable interest in 
the mail you receive from your fol- 
lowers," I said. 

players do," was Boardman's re- 
fou can find encouragement, occa- 
' a valuable bit of advice, and al- 
Dmething of interest in your mail, 
is especially inspiring when you 
ymg in a series like 'Stingaree' to 
hat hundreds of fans are watch- 
:ry move and action of the char- 
Then, you frequently get a real 
laugh out of your mail. Read 
letter that I received this morn- 

as an indignant letter. "If you 
top making up to look just like 
lid the writer, "I'll have you ar- 
*d. I wont have myself made 
diculous before my friends by 
your imitating me on the screen. 
I dont know what your real name 
is, but if I did I would probably 
know your reason for seeking to 
make a fool of me." 
We joined in a hearty* laugh. 
"I'll have to write him today ," 
said Mr. Boardman, "and assure 
him that I do not make up at 
all to appear on the screen. 
And I am really anxious to 
know what he means by 
that word 'ridiculous.' It's 
a sort of left-handed compli- 
ment, isn't it?" 
We glanced over a few more 
of the letters. There were 
a number received while the 
player was appearing in 
"The Girl from Frisco." 
"Why did you stop being 
'Stingaree'?" said one. "I 
know you are a very nice hero 
in 'The Girl from Frisco,' but I 
do wish you would give us some more 
of 'Stingaree.' " Another writer wanted 
to know if he were the same player as 
had appeared in the series by E. W. 
Hornung. "I know it is the same name," 
read his letter. "But I dont see how you 
could be a villain like 'Stingaree' and 
now be a hero. Of course, 'Stingaree' 
was an outlaw like Robin Hood, who 
tried to do good, but he was a bad man 
just the same." 

It's a fascinating task, this going thru 
a screen-player's mail. Most of the 
letters are just gushy notes of praise, 
with the never-failing request for a 
photograph. A few contain querulous 
complaints over some trivial incident, 
while some unburden their troubles and 
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ask for advice just as if they were life- 
long friends of the player. 

"I try to answer all my letters, " said 
Mr. Boardman. "But the hardest of all 
to answer are the ones who seek to know 
the secret by which they may enter the 
pictures. The girls are not alone in this ; 
there are quite a number of young men 
who tell you the reasons they must get 
positions in the pictures, and place the 
entire responsibility of getting them 
there on your shoulders. 

"The fans dont seem to realize how 
terribly overcrowded the picture field is 
right now. If they only could see the 
number of capable actors and actresses 
seeking for the same chance that they 
want. But they seem to imagine that 
there is some short-cut by which they 
can overcome the lack of experience and 
knowledge that they would naturally 
expect to be required in any other voca- 
tion. It is difficult to answer their letters 



and make them feel that you sympathize 
with them while you are trying to be 
honest and clear and not create any false 
hopes. 

"Here's a rather pathetic little letter 
that I received the other day. It has 
taken me two or three days to make up 
my mind just how to answer it." He 
tossed me a letter written on a small 
sheet of note-paper in a wavering hand. 

"I live here in Randallsburg with my 
aunt," it opened. 4 T have no one else 
in the world and I do have to work 
terribly hard. I wish that I could get 
in the movies, for I see that the girls 
there all have fine clothes and they seem 
very happy. Often when I sleep I dream 
that I am a Moving Picture star, and 
I know I do just as well as them girls. 
My aunt is not always kind to me, but 
I guess she cant help it, 'cause we aint 
got much money and it's pretty hard. 
Mavbe if I could become a star I could 



get her a fine house and she wouldn't 
have to work no more. I seen you in a 
picture the other night, and I just know 
you are kind and will help me. Wont 
you?" 

"It's going to be hard to answer that 
letter." said Mr. Boardman as I finished 
my reading. "But I will do my best, and 
perhaps I will succeed in putting in a word 
of encouragement that will smoothen 
out some of the worries of my little 
friend and dry the tears that I am sure 
will well up from her discouraged heart. 

"But from the way she speaks of 
'Aunty' I imagine she is just the sort 
of girl who will grit her teeth, clench 
her little fists, and go right ahead and 
find her happiness — and find it right in 
Randallsburg. We players have a re- 
sponsibility — friend and adviser to every 
one. Dont you think so, too?" 

I'll leave it to you readers of Motion: 
Picture Classic. 

(Twcntji four) 
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By DOROTHY DOTMNELL 

This story was written from the Photoplay of J. G. HAWKS 



I 



could wish," com- 
plained Silver Lode 
Thompson, not with- 
out bitterness, as he 
removed a half-inch 
deposit of alkali dust 
from the type- font, 
"that the surface of 
Arizona was consid- 
erable more permanent, as it were. ,, He 
squinted anxiously among the jumbled 
compartments of type. "Tulliver, you'll 
have to change your motto ; there aren't 
but two Old English capital T's in tMs 
prehistoric ruin. How about 'Honesty is 
the Best Policy'? I got lots of H's and 
P's." 

"The Truth, the Whole Truth, and 
Nothing But the Truth,' " said Tulliver, 
firmly. The gentle voice came with sur- 
prising effect from the mighty frame 
humped over the battered ' table on the 
other side of the room. "A Roman letter 
will do, but the motto goes." 

"In Glory Hole, telling the truth about 



a man means insulting him," grumbled 
the staff of the new weekly, slapping a 
stick of type onto the press with prac- 
ticed hand — "not that I'm fussy about 
how I shuffle off this mortal coil, y' un- 
nerstand, but you're too young and beau- 



tiful to die " 

"Come here, Silver." Tulliver waved 
an excited hand. His friend regarded 
the lean, grim face with a silent groan. 
There was trouble brewing when Truth- 
ful Tulliver clamped his jaws in that 
determined fashion. Gingerly, Silver ex- 
amined the dingy memorandum in the 
editor's hand. 

" 'Subjects for the First Month's Edi- 
torials,' " he read aloud : " 'Shall Gin 
Govern Glory Hole?' Suffering cats! 
You dont need to plan any more issues 
if you lead off with that. We'll be just 
about as popular as two tom-cats singing 
to the moon at three a. m. Reform is 
all right; but couldn't you begin sort of 
easy and gradually work up — say a pro- 
test against the habit of wearing spurs 



to bed, or something not quite so 
radical ?" 

"No !" It was as near a shout as Tulli- 
ver ever came. A newcomer, who had 
just pushed open the office door, paused, 
startled, on the threshold, as the big man 
brought down his fist in a blow that 
nearly demolished the crazy old table. 
"If the truth about a man cant be known 
and published freely, he isn't the kind of 
citizen a town wants, and he'd better 
leave!" 

"You're not planning to depopulate 
Glory Hole, I hope !" said the newcomer, 
pleasantly. His tone and the outstretched 
hand he offered Tulliver were cordial, 
but there was a cold, unfriendly expres- 
sion in the eyes above the flashing smile. 
"My name is York Cantrell," he ex- 
plained, as they shook hands — "not a 
native, but my mine is expatriating me 
from the East for a while. And so 
you're planning a truthful newspaper, 
Mr. Tulliver? Well, you'll need a lot of 
nerve to succeed ; we're a bit shy and 



WELL BE JUST AS POPULAR AS TWO TOM-CATS SINGING AT THREE A.M. 
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sensitive about our little failings in Glory 
Hole!" 

For reply, Tulliver laid a hand on the 
well-tailored shoulder and swerved him 
about, facing the dirt-crusted window. 

"Look at it," he bade him sternly ; "it's 
a town to be proud of, isn't it ? — a cluster 
of wretched shacks huddled about that 
great barracks of a dance-hall-saloon. 
What kind of a chance is there for com- 
munity pride and civic responsibility in 
a place without library, or school, or 
church, and with the owner of a saloon 



neither to the right nor the left, while 
the younger girl danced along with the 
restless glances and conscious airs of the 
coquette. % The same differences spoke in 
their hair and dress — the one trimly 
smooth and soberly arranged, the other 
all flying curls and fluttering ruffles. 

Tulliver turned abruptly to Cantrell. 

"Who are those girls?" he asked, "and 
what in Heaven's name are they doing in 
this rough place?" 

"They're the Burton sisters." Cantrell 
did not quite -meet the other's eves. 



"Quite a Sir Galahad, your friend!" he 
remarked to the silent compositor, with 
a barely perceptible sneer; "but you'd 
better advise him to reconsider his Carrie 
Nation designs on the Forty Rod Saloon, 
yonder. Of course I dont know who the 
proprietor is, but he might — just pos- 
sibly might — feel hurt at having his 
means of livelihood taken away." 

Silver Lode Thompson went on sorting 
commas and semicolons without reply, 
unless a grunt might be termed an an- 
swer. But with the click of the latch 



TULLIVER TOOK A SOCIABLE GLASS WITH 
HIMSELF NOW AND THEN 



taking in all the money that is made and 

spent in the town " The words 

trailed suddenly. He leaned forward, 
staring out of the window with incredu- 
lous eyes. Cantrell, following his gaze, 
gave a slight start, biting his lip in 
annoyance. 

Along the single, dusty street of the 
town two girls were hurrying. They 
were plainly sisters, and both were pretty ; 
but there was a noticeable difference in 
character to be read in the way they car- 
ried themselves. The older of the two 
moved with a swift, anxious step, looking 



A dull flush ran under 
the dark skin. "Look 
at that, now ! Shame- 
ful!" 
The group of loafers gathered before 
the saloon had stopped the girls and were 
laughing loudly over some witticism that 
set Grace's lip quivering. Tulliver's great 
fists clenched. Without a word, he 
snatched up his hat and bolted from the 
room. 

York Cantrell saw him descend upon 
the jeering loafers and push the ring- 
leader away from their victims with one 
flail-like sweep of his long arm. An 
ugly look tightened the skin about his 
mouth, as he watched Tulliver speaking 
to the girls, deferential hat in hand. 



whole lot, either. Aw, well, what do I 
care?" 

Before the bar of the Forty Rod, Tul- 
liver stood at this moment, whisky-glass 
in hand. He was not a drinker, but he 
could drink, upon occasion, as much as 
another man, and this was one of the 
occasions. He wanted information, and 
the bartender, a filmy-eyed man with a 
sad, rabbit chin, was the best one to give 
it to him. 

"You seem to do a good business," he 
remarked genially, nodding at the im- 
pressive display of bottles and glass that 
stretched down the entire line of shelv- 
ing. "I expect the fellow who runs 
this place is getting rich hand over fist." 

"The deacon?'' The bartender closed 
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one eye significantly. ''Oh, the deacon 
is getting his little rake-off, but he isn't 
the main guy, buh-lieve me! There's a 
man higher up, 's they say " 

Tulliver set down his empty glass and 
leaned forward eagerly. "Do you know 
his name?" Instantly the bartender's 
face lost all'semblance of expression. 

"Sure," he replied amiably. "It's old 
Astor V. Rockabilt himself," and he be- 
gan to polish glasses, whistling a derisive 
tune. 

"All right," said Tulliver, cheerfully, 



"He's ambitious for trouble, all right," 
gloomed York Cantrell, "but hanged if 
you cant help admiring the fellow for 
his nerve. However, if he gets too 
nosey " 

He touched his hip significantly. They 
exchanged winks, and the hoary-headed 
deacon gave a hoarse chuckle. "I see 
him shining up to Daisy and Grace," he 
prodded the other's ribs with a mean- 
ing thumb; "maybe you've got a pair of 
old shoes he could wear convenient — a 
parting shot, hey? Haw! haw! haw!" 



And perhaps no Presidential message 
ever received the attention or created the 
stir that Tulliver's editorial produced. 
It occupied the entire first page, and the 
headlines were as large as the job lot of 
type in the Clarions cases afforded. 
They announced boldly: 

DEACON DOYLE MUST GO! 

Glory Hole's Sink Spots Must Be Purified! 

If the Manager of the Forty Rod 

Saloon Is Cat's Paw for Another, 

He, Too, Must Go! 



"THAT'S WHAT WOMEN WERE BORN FOR — TO BE HOMES FOR MEN" 



"but his name on a piece of paper can be 
cashed for a hundred any day at my 
office, if you should ever run short of 
small change. ,, 

He tossed a quarter into his glass and 
strode out of the saloon, a virile, vital 
sort of figure that drew the glance like 
a magnet. Two pairs of gloomy eyes 
followed his going. "H — 11!" growled 
Deacon Doyle, in disgust. "How soon 
do we run that out of town?" 

(Twenty -seven) 



Slow red oozed over Cantrell's sullen 
face. "Keep out of my affairs, will 
you?" he snarled, but his eyes, under 
lowering lids, were filled with the shame 
of a thief caught with the goods. 

The first issue of the Glory Hole 
Clarion came out within the week and 
had a quick and gratifying sale. There 
was not a copy to be bought ten minutes 
after the first one appeared in the saloon. 



"It is splendid — splendid!" Grace Bur- 
ton told Tulliver, as he stopped before 
her gate that afternoon, "but you — you 
frighten me a little!" 

"Why?" asked Tulliver, quietly. He 
leaned forward on his horse's neck, 
watching the girl's upturned face with a 
straight, level gaze. It was a face, he 
thought, with a little stir of his heart, worth 
watching — a face to trust, and remember, 
and like. He had not realized how 
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He tossed the paper contemptuously 
aside, lips set in a grim line. 

"Four o'clock, Silver!" he consulted 
his watch ; "there isn't much time, but 
we'll hustle lively, and I guess it can be 
done " 

"What can be done?" Silver Lode's 
face was wooden. He went on methodi- 
cally picking out type. 

Truthful Tuliiver laughed joyfully. 
"Life looks a little bit uncertain after 
ten o'clock tomorrow," he explained, "so 
we're going to get out our second issue 
of the Clarion tonight, and it's going to 
be some issue, my son !" He put on his 
hat and turned toward the door. 



much he had come to rely on her opinion 
in the few days he had known her, but 
now he awaited her answer with a strange 
sense of expectation. "Why do I frighten 
you?" 

"Because you do not seem to know 
enough to be frightened for yourself," 
she said thoughtfully. "There are bad 
men in this town — desperate men to op- 
pose. And you are so direct, so smash- 
ingly honest! There will be trouble. 

They will try to hurt you " She 

shuddered slightly. He caught the tiny 
ghost of a movement, and suddenly he 
knew how much he had wanted her to 
care. He had been a lonely man all his 
life. Fighters make enemies ; 
they have no time to win 
friends ; but now it was * 
strangely as tho he had been 
homesick always and had 
come home. 

"There are good men in thi 
town, too," he answered, hardly 
conscious of what he was say- 
ing in his fear lest he might 
speak mad things. "You 
father — Mr. Cantrell " 

He paused, disturbed by tl 
sudden change in the girl's e> 
pression at the name. Her eye 
fell, and a deep pallor ran liki 
a blush across her smooth 
young cheeks. 

"I'll be careful, " he said ab- 
ruptly, gathering the reins ir 
clenched fingers; "but if they 
get me — well. I've always 
hoped I'd go with my boots on 
— fighting!" 

He wheeled his horse with «n 
jerk that brought the anima 
rearing to his hind feet, at 
sprang away down the road, h 
heart choking him with the tu 
moil of differing emotions wit 
in. Could it be that she care< 
for Cantrell? Yet she had 
feared for his safety. He set 
his strong jaw grimly. 

"I've~got my job to think o 
— the job of cleaning up thi 
town!" he muttered. "That 
what men were born for — the 
jobs. But when it's over, the 
perhaps" — a great throb of Ion 

ing shook him — "if I could go trithfl'l tulliver rude straight thru the \v 
to her, for that's what women 
were born for — to be homes for men to 
go to when the day's work is done 



Silver Lode Thompson glanced up 
casually, as his chief entered the office 
a little later. "Well, the returns have 
begun to come in," he said cheerily. He 
jerked a flat, black thumb at a piece of 
wrapping paper tossed on the table. 
"That billet-doux was pinned to the door 
when I came back from lunch. It seems 
to be a kind of 'At Home' invite— — " 

Tulliver read in his smooth voice: 

I'll be waiting in the saloon at ten to- 
morrow. If you've got anything to say 
about rnc, you can say it then; but no d — n 
pen-pusher's goin' to run me out of town. 

Pkte Doyle. 



"Is news so scarce that you're going 
to commit a murder to adorn the front 
page?" queried Silver Lode, in patient 
sarcasm, "or where are you going?" 

"To interview a gentleman who has 
information I need," said Tulliver, mildly, 
lie opened the drawer of the table, took 
out a revolver and thrust it conspicuously 
into his belt. "Some journalists prefer 
a fountain pen, but in this case the gun 
is mightier than the pen. So long!" 

When he returned, his eyes were shin- 
ing with the holy light of the reporter 
who has found out something he is not 
supposed to know. I Ie took off his coat, 
flung it across the room, and seized his 
pencil. 



"A scoop! A darned big scoop, Sil- 
ver!" he proclaimed. "Eastern papers, 
please copy ! Dig out your biggest capi- 
tals, beloved squid, and set up what I'll 
have for you. But leave a vacant column 
on the second page " 

His voice trailed vaguely ; already his 
pencil was moving rapidly over the paper. 

"A vacant column? What for?" 
growled Silver Lode. 

"My obituary !" said Truthful Tulliver, 
with a grin. 

The hands of the Forty Rod clock 
pointed to five minutes of ten, the next 
morning, as York Cantrell joined the 
the bar. 

"See here," he began queru- 
lously ; "what are you going to 
do to Tulliver? I wont stand 
for his being killed. If you 
nust shoot, scare him a little — 
hat's all." 

"I'll spoil that silly grin of 
his!" said the deacon, fiercely. 
"You'd better let me make it a 
good job. Scare him? That 
kind wont scare ! Then, before 
you know it, he'll get something 
on you, and your fine friends 
back home '11 get onto what 
kind of mining business you've 
put their money into, and 

then " 

The crash of glass cut short 
his words, and both men 
whirled as Truthful Tulliver 
rode on horseback straight thru 
a gaping hole in the big win- 
dows of the saloon. Jaw-slack, 
they gazed at him, too stupefied 
to move. 

"Well, gentlemen," said 
Tulliver pleasantly, pointing to 
the clock, "vou see, I'm just on 
time !" 

He took off his revolver and 
flung it crashing thru the bot- 
tles of the bar. Then he 
turned to York Cantrell. 

"In ten minutes the second 

edition of the Clarion will be 

out," he said curtly, "and it will 

give the name of the man who 

secretly owns the Forty Rod 

aloon, and it will tell where he 

indow got the money to invest in this 

profitable way." 

Cantrell 's heavy face was flooded with 

the purple blood of rage. His hand 

flashed to his hip and staved there, tightly 

pinioned to his side. Beside him the 

deacon struggled, in a similar coil of rope, 

with shrill squeals of dismay. 

"It's always well for an editor, espe- 
cially a truthful one, to know how to 
throw a lasso !" remarked Tulliver, 
calmly. He gathered the ropes firmly in 
his hand. "I'm going to conduct you 
two gentlemen out onto the plains," he 
explained in his soft voice. "I'll head 
you toward the nearest railroad, ten miles 
away, and, if I were you, I'd stay headed 
that way. Mr. Cantrell needn't be anx- 
ious about his property, for I'm going to 
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buy it of him for a town hall. Now 
start moving, and keep moving, and, if 
you're real polite and say 'please' pretty, 
maybe I'll give you a copy of the Clarion 
to read on the way !" 

It was dusk when Tulliver rode back 
into Glory Hole. When they saw the 
tall, lean figure on his horse coming 
around the water-tank, the crowd of 
miners gathered in the square raised a 
ringing cheer. With the instinct of the 
mob they recognized their leader, and 

Tn11i\r<»r lrr%e*\\T n o 1i<* co\ir fV»*»ir rnrnial 



"York Cantrell !" she moaned. "Where 
is he?" 

Tulliver's lean face went quite gray. 
But it was characteristic of the man that 
he did not waste time with his own pain. 

"Cantrell is very nearly at the next 
railroad station by now," he said directly. 

She gave a cry of horror. "Then he 
is going away? He will never come 
back? Dear God, what shall I do- 



She swayed, would have fallen, but he 
caught her in his arms. The pressure of 
her Soft, warm body was almost more 

fViot-i Viz* f+r\ii\A Kanf T-T*» 1oi/-l V»*»«* n-Afitltf 



single, crooked street two hours later. 
They were both walking and leading the 
fagged horse by his bridle-rein. The 
white dust of the plains covered their 
clothes, and they moved stiffly, as tho 
they were w r eary to the bone. 

A light shone dimly thru the dirt- 
crusted office window. At the door Tul- 
liver turned to the other man, his jaw 
set in a stern line under the drawn skin. 

"There's a priest over in the hollow," 
he said grimly. "I'm going to send Sil- 
ver Lode for him, and when he comes 



"I CANT THANK YOU THERE AREN'T WORDS TO DO IT IN'" 



upturned faces, felt the rough good-will 
of their hands, that they were his to 
fashion into the splendid, self-respecting 
community of his dreams. 

He was very happy, as he opened the 
door of the shabby little newspaper office, 
and so wrapt up in his pleasant imagin- 
ings that at first he did not notice her at 
all. Then a low sob drew his startled 
eyes toward the slim figure shrinking in 
the gloom. In one stride he was at her 
side. 

"Grace!" he cried, all bewildered — 
Grace r 

She caught his sleeve with frenzied 
fingers that left their slender mark on his 
skin. 

(Twenty-nine) 



on the old, leather lounge that he himself 
used for a bed at night. 

"Dont grieve," he said steadily ; "be 
here in an hour, and I will have him 
back, if I possibly can. I did not know 
— he meant so much to you " 

He stooped an instant and laid his lips 
on her warm, sweet hair. Then he 
turned, without another glance or word, 
and a moment later the girl heard the 
clatter of his horse's feet on the hard- 
baked alkali. 

The moon was drenching the world 
with a soft, pale glory, turning the squalid 
little town into an enchanted place, when 
Tulliver and Cantrell came down the 



you're going to marry that little girl 
that's crying Jier heart out for you in 
there. I'm not asking any questions; I 
dont want to know anything ; but there's 
one thing you may as well know right 
now. After you're married you're going 
to straighten up, and live decent, and 
make her happv, or vou'll answer for it 
to me !" 

The other man's face was quivering. 
"So help me God, I will/' he said slowly, 
"if you'll — just be my — friend and lend 
a hand " 

In the dingy little office two figures 
were waiting. One of them sprang for- 
ward into Cantrell's arms with a cry of jo>\ 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Mr. Shakespeare Was a Poor Scenario 

Writer 



By E. H. SOTHERN 




hortly after it became known that 1 intended 
appearing before the Motion Picture cam- 
era, many people asked me which of Shake- 
speare's plays I intended to select. Almost 
without exception they expressed surprise 
when I declared that I did not intend to 
appear in any Shakespearian play in 
Motion Pictures. Naturally I was melville btonb 



movies. Let me set myself right, however, with regard to my 
opening statement about Shakespearian plays and the pictures. 
I want it distinctly understood that I do not mean to say that 
these classics are too elevated for Jhe minds of the Motion 
Picture spectators. The fact that the big feature pictures like 
"The Birth of a Nation," and others, have managed to thrill 
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THE KING" (VFTAGRAPH) 



when the right man comes to work them over into the form 
that the photoplay requires. 

But I shall not play Shakespeare for the screen, much as I 
should like to do so, for the simple reason that I fear Shake- 
speare's productions are not yet ripe for popular favor in the 
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since I first saw my father in the plaid trousers 
and side-whiskers of "Lord Dundreary/' I have 
inhaled the fragrance of paint and crepe hair and the fun of part 
and play is as much a part of my life as the pulse of my heart. 
I find playing before the camera is the same in many important 
respects as playing before an audience, altho the three screen 
plays in which I have acted call for entirely different roles. 
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etween the woes of 
having his name mis- 
spelled constantly, 
denying accusations 
that he is a dope- 
fiend, and the stren- 
uous work of play- 
ing the wonderful 
feature films of the 
Lasky film company, in which he thrills 
millions of Moving Picture fans, Tully 
Marshall's life is anything but a bed of 
roses, successful star that he is. 

Long before the films claimed him in 
"dope" roles, Mr. Marshall had sent 
scores of women into hysterics and men 
to the nearest bar to recover from the 
effects of his marvelous portrayal of the 
morphinist, Hannock, in that gruesome 
play, "The City." Before that he had 
gotten on the nerves of hun- 
dreds ni audiences as 



talented wife, Marion Fairfax, the well- 
known dramatist who herself contributes 
no small fame to the family name, Mr. 
Marshall is simply a "regular fellow," 
not at all eccentric, rather quiet, with a 
tremendous fund of effective humor, and 
thoroly interested in and ready to talk 
about any of his favorite sports — golf, 
motoring, horseback riding, swimming, 
even tennis and walking. He does not 
like to hunt. 

"Cant see any use in killing something 
just to show that you can," is his terse 
dismissal of an invitation to any such 
"party." He would sooner walk out into 
the great woods near his home and make 
friends with the wild things than chase 
them to kill them. 

When he is not outdoors, or working 

in the studios, he is reading, and of this 

recreation he savs he cannot seem to 
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get enough. The amount of reading Mr. 
Marshall has done is remarkable. Just 
now he is giving the classics a thoro re- 
perusal, "and finding something new and 
good almost on every page," he said 
enthusiastically. 

His vigorous appearance would lead 
one to think he might follow a regular 
line of exercise — diet, rest, and sleeping 
rules. "But I dont," he said when I 
asked him. "I am fifty-two years old 
and have held my health this far without 
rules and regulations — other than living 
as I desire and keeping my desires within 
reasonable and healthful bounds. So why 
change my habits now ?" 

Reverting to the strange ideas people 
in general have regarding the relation of 
himself, the real man, to his work, he 
said, in a talk given not long ago, "My 
whole life seems to have settled itself into 
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me. Some people call me Tooley.' 
Others, seeing the name in a newspaper, 
directory or magazine, jump to the con- 
clusion that I am a fair representative of 
femininity, instead of a cigar-smoking, 
shaving, occasionally swearing specimen 
of masculinity. As a result, I always am 
well supplied with samples of powder, 
perfumes, hair-curlers, candies and cold 
creams ; and advertisements are showered 
on me for garters, corsets, pneumatic de- 
vices for reduction, complexion masks, 
hair dyes, and articles of many kinds, 
made of wood, silk, rubber, steel, paper, 
wire and other materials — articles the use 
of which I have not the slightest idea. 
And as to addresses they almost turn my 
hair gray. I get mail addressed to Miss 
Tully, Miss Lully, Miss Lala, Miss Tilly, 
Miss Trilby, Miss Lilly, Miss Tralala 
Marshall. Only the other day there came 
a new horror — 'Miss Tyllly Marshall.' I 
defy even the person who wrote that to 
say it." 

Since his childhood, Mr. Marshall has 
leaned toward the stage. When he was 
a boy, he formed dramatic companies, 
charging two pins for admission. He 
was born April 3, 1865, in Nevada City, 
California. His father was William 
Lemen Phillips, a direct descendant of 
that Augustin Phillips who was a mem- 
ber of the company of players to which 
William Shakespeare belonged. His 
mother — "Well/' he says of her, "she 
was an angel, nothing less. From the time 
I could talk I was that pest — a 'piece- 
speaking* child. My mother had bright 
visions of me as a shining light in the 
pulpit, or at the bar (which, truth to tell, 
I have reached, intermittently), or even 
as an auctioneer. She never thought of 
the stage, until, one day, a traveling 
company, coming to our town, wanted a 
small boy to speak a few lines, and I was 



selected as the honored one. After that, 
I acted morning, noon and night. I imi- 
tated everything I could think of in the 
heavens above, the earth beneath, and the 
waters under the earth. Fact! Even 
imitated a whale in one play, and flopped 
about most realistically in a big tub of 
water. Everything I could lay my hands 
on went for scenery, props and costumes. 
Once, when I wanted a magnificent cos- 
tume, which could not be supplied from 
the tags and ends I had stored in the old 
tool-shed, which was my theater, I broke 
into the stable which sheltered the town 
hearse. I robbed it of plumes, tassels, 
gold fringe, and yards of silk. I never 
will forget that midnight adventure as, 
with chattering teeth, trembling limbs 
and palpitating heart, I 'looted' the 
gloomy vehicle. But next day! Oh, 
next day ! My mother learnt of it. She 
made me take all my plunder back. She 
whipped me, and. in addition, bade the 
stern, unsmiling owner of the hearse to 
punish me also. He did ! He locked me 
in the stable, alone, for a day and part 
of the night. I never realized the glory 
of the blessings of freedom, sunlight and 
food until, thoroly chastened and repent- 
ant, I was liberated from that awful 
spooky, dark, squeaky stable. But even 
that did not cure me. As my mother 
said, the next time she heard an an- 
nouncement of one of my 'shows/ 'Tully 
still is play-acting. I am sure nothing 
will save the stage from my son/ 

"As keen as my recollections of my 
early dramatic efforts is the memory of 
my first love-affair. It began the first 
day I went to school. She was the 
teacher, and red — red face, hair and nose. 
She dressed in red and she had a red 
temper. But I loved her. I could find 
no fault in her. She was the ideal of 
my dreams. My whole life resolved it- 

# * * 



self into an effort to grow up quickly, 
become a wealthy actor, and lay my 
riches at her feet — regardless of the fact 
that she wore number sevens. This lasted 
until the first time she chastised me. For 
a while I was bitter against all women. 
At the age of eight I decided that they 
were false and faithless. I meditated 
living in a hermitage or monastery, where 
they could not enter. Later I modified 
my views — quite a little," and he smiled, 
like one who is well beloved. 

When again we were talking of his 
marvelous characterizations, he said, "It 
is folly for people to say actors must 
'live' the parts they play. It is no more 
necessary for them to really feel all the 
emotions they portray than it is for them 
to assimilate into their own bodies the 
clothes they wear. For instance, had I 
really been addicted to the use of any 
drug while playing 'The City/ could I 
have acted the role in exactly the same 
degree, night after night, as I did? 
Certainly not. An actor cannot succeed 
if he weakens his mentality or body in 
any way. He must keep in physical trim 
by wholesome living and healthful exer- 
cise and rest. He must keep his mind 
alive and alert and be at all times clear- 
headed, or else he must be content to 
either fail or remain a mediocre nonen- 
tity." 

Personally, Mr. Marshall is absolutely 
different from his stage-roles. As him- 
self he is a very interesting and enter- 
taining gentleman, a deep student, and 
an absorbing conversationalist. He is 
delighted with his film work, and is plan- 
ning a number of roles which will please 
his legion of admirers. Mr. Marshall's 
work is of the quality which elicits the 
very highest praise from thinking critics 
— the kind of work which sets a standard 
for all time. 



The Spoken Drama— A Vital Prophecy 



One hears so much about the distinc- 
tion between the so-called legiti- 
mate players and the distinctively 
screen actors that the temptation* has al- 
ways been great to particularize those in 
each field who have scored permanent suc- 
cesses as compared with others in both 
fields who have merely converted their 
fame into cash, securing for themselves a 
temporary vogue. 

Of the latter it is a remarkable fact 
that for every celebrity whose name alone 
induced the photoplay producer to mete 
out an abnormal salary, the aftermath 
more often than not has been a relegation 
to almost oblivion. One may truly ask 
what becomes of the one-time idols of the 
stage who failed to embrace the screen 
seriously, for the truth is that practically 
every stage producer has fought shy of 
those legitimate actors who rarely were 
seen in more than one photoplay. One 
producer poignantly refers to the screen 
as the temporary realm of the "star- 
killer," and not a few of what are called 



By the late ROBERT GRAU 

standard stage players have persistently 
resisted all temptation to have their names 
immortalized in the picture studio. That 
these latter possessed a keen perspective 
as to the longevity of their own careers 
is amply illustrated by the known fact 
that the new theatrical season has started 
with an almost insistent demand for new 
faces, for new names, and, above all, for 
new rather than for old stage methods. 

The astounding rapidity with which a 
fickle public has practically ended the 
vogue of stage stars has its greatest lesson 
in the warnings that were issued by such 
stage producers as have never heark- 
ened to the siren call of the screen. Now 
we witness the utmost economy being 
practiced not only in the stage calling, but 
even the photoplay producer has had his 
awakening, for the dream days are well- 
nigh over and the call is now persistent 
for a sane appraisal of the talent. That 
this is as it should be is recognized by all 
save those who still hold to the illusion 
that the new art which has for two decades 



enriched (as it has also bankrupted) both 
actor and producer alike, could go on 
everlastingly on a sort of "endless chain" 
basis. 

The day had to come when the heads 
of the spoken play would take cognizance 
of the unwholesome mode of business pro- 
cedure which obtains in Filmdom, hence 
the immediate outlook is the revolutionary 
yet progressive change of conduct in the 
effort to secure greater artistic results in 
the two fields of endeavor which still have 
so much in common with each other. 
Moreover, the day cannot be far off when 
some of the more vital problems which 
have for their purpose a more concrete 
understanding between the producers of 
stage and screen plays will find a solution, 
and it would be well for those who have 
prospered so amazingly in the interim to 
prepare for that day, for the trend is 
unmistakably for better things in every 
branch of the theater, and the photoplay 
will for many years to come find its mis- 
sion similar to that of the older field. 
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}-\ skate; a pretty girl on pleasure 
bent ; the wife' of said flirtations 
fat man : the father of the pretty girl — 
and a busy (?) waiter, seeking recrea-, 
tion between "waits" — these ingredients, 
properly mixed, compose the newest 
Chaplin comedy, 'The Rink." 

The scenes are laid principally in the 
rink and the cafe, where Charlie honors 
the patrons by getting their orders mixed 
and spilling soup ovfer them. There is 
another waiter — a brow-beaten, miserable 

(Thirty-five) 



wretch — upon whom Charlie wreaks 
vengeance for every misadventure that 
happens. There is also a brow-beating 
boss, an uncertain swinging-do6r, and the 
other odds and ends that one expects 
from such a cafe. The skating-rink, how- 
ever, plays the title part in the picture. 
The rink is well filled when Edna ar- 
rives, intent on an afternoon's innocent 
amusement. Flirtatious Mr. Stout ar- 
rives and is followed by Charlie, the 



s 
t 
atraid that they will pin something on 
her. Charlie has the whip-hand, since 
he knows perfectly the peccadillos of the 
others. So his secret seems reasonably 
safe. The whole thing winds up with 
a wild raid by police, a chase thru the 
streets on skates, and Charlie's final 
disappearance, his trusty cane hooked 
against the back of a racing car, his 
skates aiding in his escape from the furi- 
ous guests. And as a skater — take the 
floor's word for it — Charlie is some skate ! 
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When the sun's first rays gleamed from 
yon hilltop, et cetera, the searching party 
found the missing one seated calmly in 
a cavern in the mountainside, with a 
cheery fire at his feet. After that it was 
the rule that any one who got himself 
lost should stay in one location until day- 
break and rescuers arrived. 

Just as each drama has its comedy re- 
lief, so the hardships of the Pollard 
players were lightened (?) by the pe- 
culiar manifestations of the fauna of the 
island. A parrot, which had been im- 
ported along with the Guatemalan goat, 
the ring-tailed monkey, and the clog of 
indeterminate breed, added much to their 
gayety. To say nothing of a vocabulary 
replete with words, represented usually 
by dashes, the bird picked up the phrases 
of the picture-people. More than once 
the camera-man was pleasantly surprised 
by the command to "Cut" in the midst of 
a scene, and the parrot's other cute little 
tricks were highly diverting. When he 
had nothing else to do, he would pinch 
the tail of the monk, which would then 
nip the dog, which would then bite the 
goat, which would butt the nearest ob- 
ject in the line of fire, which would 

But why continue? (Why, indeed? — 
Editor.) 

And then there was the lizard. Even 
little lizards, eight or ten inches long, are 
not attractive things to drop on one in 
the middle of the night. Miss Fischer 
learnt this during a peaceful slumber, 



when a prehistoric reptile landed on her 
back from a roof-beam. After that the 
fair Margarita was sheltered by mos- 
quito-netting during her sojourn on the 
island. What she said at the time is not 
recorded. We're shy on shriek language. 

The picture nearly made, the "punch," 
or big scene, was reserved till the last. 
A practical house had been erected for 
the play, and the closing thrill called for 
the burning of the house, while Pollard, 
bound and gagged, lay near-by, helpless 
to rescue Miss Fischer from the flames. 
Then, somehow or other, he was to work 
himself loose, take her from the dwelling, 
and flee to the schooner at the landing. 

This action, the most important on the 
island, was rehearsed several times, and 
small fires were built to test out the scene. 
The parrot, of course, added effectively 
by calling, "Put the fire out," each time 
a stage-hand lit a flare. Finally the bird 
was exiled to the schooner and the real 
blaze was started. 

At first it worked beautifully. The 
camera-man got several fine "shots" of 
the struggling hero and of the rescue. 
The finale was to show in a "panoram," 
a picture of the burning house, with the 
rolling hills in the background and the 
gentle waves of the Pacific close up, as 
the fugitives sailed away. 

Sounds pretty, doesn't it? The fugi- 
tives reached the schooner, on board of 
which a camera had been stationed. They 
made their romantic farewells and the 



schooner started to sail past the burning 
dwelling. "Started" is used advisedly. 
Before the house came within "shooting 
range" the schooner slowed, then came 
to a halt. The flames licked merrily at 
the dry timbers. Those on shore sig- 
naled frantically for the others to hurry 
before the fire burned out; but the 
schooner stayed where it was. The gas- 
engine chugged in vain. 

It isn't every one who knows wtfat 
kelp is, but the Pollard people learnt then 
and will never forget. Kelp is a tough, 
rank seaweed which grows in great pro- 
fusion and accumulates in large masses, 
floating on the surface of the sea. It was 
into a bed of this growth that the 
schooner had pushed itself. 

Wiley and Joe came to the rescue 
again, as they had done so many times. 
With poles and oars they pushed and 
pulled the kelp aside. And just as the 
roof of the building fell in, the schooner 
ranged into line and some fine scenes 
were obtained. Then it was that a happy 
time was had by all, for it meant the 
finish of the picture. 

But they all had their revenge on the 
Guatemalan goat. It had been taken 
along for "atmosphere," and in the cut- 
ting-room, several feet of close-up, show- 
ing the goat, were cut out by Director 
Pollard. 

"It's too much of a hoodoo," he said; 
"I wont take a chance — not by his sacred 
(?) whiskers!" , 
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Here Comes the Latest Thing in Vampire Ladies! 

'Ware, Theda! 



By P. A. PARSONS 



PEARL WHITE IN THE PATHE SERIAL, 'PEARL OF THE ARMY* 
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vaudeville, and now the screen. 
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What I Demand of Movie Stars 



By DAVID W. GRIFFITH 




believe that the 
makers of pictures 
have, in many ways, 
already surpassed 
the art of the speak- 
ing-stage! And per- 
fection in Motion 
Picture drama has 
by no means been 
reached. Far from it, altho we are ad- 
vancing with great rapidity. Now, to 
equal the art of the speaking-stage, a 
great deal is needed of the people who 
make these picture-plays, the movie 
actors and actresses as they are best 
known. To exceed the art of the speak- 
ing-stage, still greater things are needed 
and demanded of the leaders in the pro- 
duction of a photoplay. 

Granted that the person has a moving- 
camera face — that is, a person who photo- 
graphs well — the first thing needed is 
"soul." 

"Soul" sounds rather queer in speak- 
ing of a movie actor, does it not? Yet, 
that is just what I mean. The people of 
the speaking-stage call it temperament, 
stage presence, technique, and many 
other things. But there is such a wide 
difference between the spoken drama and 
the Motion Picture drama that the big 
people in the cast of a movie must, in 
reality, have "soul." 

By that I mean people of great per- 
sonalities, true emotions, and the ability 
to depict them before the camera. Stage 
emotions will not do ; some of the greatest 
of actors appear stilted and "stalky" in 
front of the camera Every big star in 
the movies, whether i -mantic, tragic or 
comic, really has a mos, interesting per- 



sonality. When they step in front of the 
camera, they do not have the "over-the- 
footlight" feeling and manner that we see 
in the actors in the spoken drama. It 
wouldn't register well at all. When a 
really good actor stands before the 
camera, he puts his soul into it — he isn't 
wondering what the people "down front" 
are thinking of him. He or she knows 
there is no audience in front, but a grim, 
cold-blooded, truth-in-detail-telling cam- 
era lens which will register every quiver 
of the facial muscles, every gleam of the 
eye, every expression of the face, every 
gesture, just as it is given. 

The movie actor cannot add to his art 
a soft voice ; rising or falling inflection ; 
a deep, piteous sigh ; a quickly intaken 
breath expressing surprise. There can be 
no gay, rippling laughter, nor solemn 
tones of warning; no sad, sweet, pleasant 
tones; no shrieks of fear — not a sound 
can help the movie actor. He must ex- 
press every emotion with his face and 
hands and with general gestures and 
movement of the body. 

The actor with the soul enters into the 
work with all the ardor there is in him. 
He feels his part, he is living his part, 
and the result is a good picture. I can 
get quantities of beautiful, doll-faced 
girls, but, alas! they have no more soul 
than a doll; they can smile sadly or 
faintly, or giggle, and that exhausts their 
capabilities. 

For principals I must have people with 
souls, people who know and feel their 
parts, and who express every single feel- 
ing in the entire gamut of emotions with 
their muscles! 

They do not practice and practice to do 



that. It comes naturally to them. They 
practice over and over many stunts, many 
jumps, dives, and other things, so as to 
time themselves accurately or so as to 
learn to do it just right; but when it 
comes to emotional scenes, whether it is 
love, hate, joy, sorrow, surprise, chagrin, 
exultation, or any of the scores of shades 
of the larger emotions, the best of the 
actors and actresses just go ahead and 
do it as tho it were a part of their really 
and truly experience in life. 

This is but one thing I demand of 
movie stars. The first thing I demand, 
of course, is that they have a movie- 
camera face, and I not only demand that 
of stars, but of the humblest filler-in. If 
the person is to appear at all in the 
picture,' that person must be one to 
photograph well. 

A studio picture is quite different from 
a Moving Picture portrait. A studio 
picture has every light and shade dif- 
fused and thrown here and there so as 
to accentuate beauty and to hide defects. 
The negative is then retouched, until the 
matron of forty comes out on the print 
like a woman of twenty-five. 

We cannot diffuse the light for an in- 
terior in the movies, because the people 
are, naturally, moving. Retouching is 
out of the question, because one could 
not retouch a mile or two of film with 
thousands upon thousands of pictures. 
Consequently, a director must demand 
people who take good pictures. Taking 
a "good" picture does not mean taking 
a beautiful picture. An old, withered-up 
woman may take a splendid picture for 
certain characters. John Bunny did not 
take a "beautiful" picture, as every one 
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their exquisite character portrayals. On 
the other hand, some of the most widely 
advertised and most-admired spectacular 
pictures from abroad suffered from the 
defect of mediocre acting. Of what use 
are magnificent scenes with only puppet- 
like actors? Here in America we are 
training a school of silent actors who 
bid fair to surpass the finest efforts of 
the Old World schools. 

In the old days we followed the modes 
of the stage somewhat slavishly. Few 
of us sensed we were dealing with a new 
art form. The primitive picture-play 
was laid out in acts, strict unity of time 
and place being always observed, the 
same-sized figures shown in an unvary- 
ing time sequence of single action. 

I remember what a sensation I caused 
in the old Biograph studios, in Four- 
teenth Street, when I invented the "close- 
up" figures. 

"That will never do at all/' objected 
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switching scenes every few moments. 
Each action heightens the effects of the 
others — a technique that, so far as I am 
aware, is absolutely novel in story-telling 
art. My point is that photographic 
drama is constantly progressing, and he 
is indeed foolish who would set arbitrary 
limits as to what it can or cannot ac- 
complish in the course of its marvellous 
evolution. For one thing, the telling of 
history, the education of old and young, 
may be entirely revolutionized by its 
strangely new processes. • 

The old schools are coming to us, and 
appropriating such of our devices as the 
"cut-back" and the parallel action ; and 
I could name one actress, with a tremen- 
dous New York hit of two years to her 
credit, who built up her justly famous 
part from close study of the methods of 
our Los Angeles picture actresses! 

Already it is admitted that as to poetic 
beauty the Motion Picture entertainment 



ideals of the succeeding generations. 

I also demand the ability to work, and 
to work pleasantly and uncomplainingly. 
It takes endless work to produce a big 
Motion Picture. Unless the stars are 
willing to be human and get right into 
the work, instead of hanging back and 
acting like superior beings, we cannot 
produce a really good play. 

There is also endless detail. Let me 
illustrate by the concrete example of 
"The Birth of a Nation." First comes 
the scenario or written outline of the plot. 
In this case there was a previous stage- 
play. If we are wise, we forget as much 
as we can, for the Motion Picture is a 
novelizing or story-telling form, not 
strictly a stage- form ; it is epic rather 
than dramatic ; much of the work is of 
the great outdoors. We have a period of 
history to cover, the scenes of a wide ter- 
ritory to revivify. Therefore, we must 
(Continued on page 68) 
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The Garden 



perhaps, in the sunny solitude of Beni 
Mora, she might learn to understand her- 
self. How? She did not know. She did 
not seek to know. Here was a vague 
pilgrimage, as many pilgrimages are in 
this world — the journey of the searcher 
who knew not what she sought ! 

The man's face, as they arrived by 
train at Beni Mora, was illuminated by 
the setting sun. The faint lines near his 
mouth looked deep, and suggested most 
powerfully the dreariness, the harshness 
of long-continued suffering. For a 
minute the man's eyes held hers, and she 
thought she saw in them unfathomable 
depths of misery. And she thought of 
the outer darkness spoken of in the Bible. 

Count Anteoni and Domini Enfilden 
approached the edge of his brilliant 
garden. From its edge stretched the 
desert of Sahara, as eternity stretches 
from the edge of time. An Arab passed 



h below them, 
png to himself, 
•ard voice, 
now what he is 
e Count asked, 
look her head, 
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melody as long 

desert song of 
^roes of Toug- 
ne but God and 
lat is in my 

Street of the 
nini again met 

who escorted 
si. He was go- 
he stopped him. 

Domini Enfil- 
in English, 
s Boris — Boris 

replied. There 
his voice as if 
*. like a man 
ion not readily 

ssed, Boris and 
friends. The 

s desert came 

e mar- 
id they 

lierc in 
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of the 
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, She 
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g Beni 
ovsky. 

"Tomorrow?" she said. 

She did not see the desert 
beyond, or 4:he moon. Tho she 
was looking at Boris Androvsky, 
she no longer perceived him. 
At the sound of his words it 
seemed to her as tho all things 
she had ever known had found- 
ered. 

The next day, in the Count's 
garden, there came realization 
to Domini that she loved An- 
drovsky. Everything in lier 
loved him ; all that she had been, 
all that she was, all that she 
could ever be, loved him ; that 
which was physical in her, that 
which was spiritual, the brain 
and heart, the soul, body and 
flame burning within it — all that 
made her the wonder that is 
woman — loved him. She was 



By JOHN 

From the immortal novel of ROBERT 

love for Androvsky. It seemed to her that 
she was nothing else, had never been any- 
thing else. There was no room in her for 
anything but love of Androvsky. Besides 
the truth of love within her, there was 
one other thing in the world that was 
true. Androvsky was going away. She 
was stunned by the thought. 

Presently there came a step upon the 
sand of the garden-walks. It was An- 
drovsky. In his eyes there was a fixed 
expression of ferocious grief that seemed 
mingled with ferocious anger, as if he 
were suffering from some dreadful 
misery, and cursed himself because he 
suffered. Such an expression may some- 
times be seen in the eyes of those who 
are resisting a great temptation. His 
eyes saw Domini ; his figure straightened. 
"I came to say good-by," he faltered. He 
caught hold of her left hand awk- 
wardly, but held it strongly with his, 
close to his side, and went on speaking. 

"Nobody is happy alone; nothing is — 
men and women, children, animals." A 
bird flew across the shadowy space under 
the trees, followed by another bird ; he 
pointed to them ; they disappeared. "The 
birds, too, they must have companionship. 
Everything wants ' a companion. But 
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then — you will stay here alone in the 
desert?" 

"What else can I do?" Domini said. 

In the distance of the garden rose the 
twitter of a flute. Little notes of African 
love, of love in the desert, where the sun 
is everlasting and the passion of man is 
as hot and direct as the sun. 

Then Androvsky put his hands on 
Domini's shoulders. Then he sank down 
on the sand, letting his hands slip down 
over her breast and along her whole body 
till they clasped themselves around her 
knees. He pressed his face, into her 
dress against her knees. 

"I love you," he said. "I love you — but 
dont listen to me — you mustn't hear it — 
you mustn't. But I must say it. I love 
you — I love you." 

She heard him sobbing against her 
knees ; she put her hands against his 
temples. 

"I am listening/' she said. "I must 
hear it." 

He looked up, rose to his feet, put his 
hands behind her shoulders, held her, and 
set his lips on hers, pressing his whole 
body against hers. 

"Hear it," he said, muttering against 
her lips. "Hear it. I love you." 
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the windy dart 
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a cloud of wl 
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the almost feat 
. The sand swe] 
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the corners, b 

palm-wood do 

which the pain 

girls were co^ 

tering upon t 

tower, on wl 

Domini had 

with Androv 

thru the alle} 

Anteonfs gardi 
Father Roul 

Androvsky an< 

filden in the 

while the wind 

sand stormed v 

she was in the p; 

Androvsky clos 

The camel beg 

As it did so, fr< 

group of deser L 

forward to the palan- 
quin, throwing off his 
burnous and gesticulating with 
thin, naked arms It was a na- 
tive sand-diviner. He shook his 
hands above his head toward the 
desert, still staring at Domini 
with his fanatical eyes. The 
wind shrieked; the sand-grains 
whirled in spirals about his body ; 
the camel began to move away 
from the church slowly toward 
the desert 

Night had fallen over the 
desert. A clear, purple night, 
starry, but without a moon. The 
members of the caravan, pre- 
sided over by Batouch, were cel- 
ebrating the wedding-night of 
their master and mistress. A 
contralto voice came to Domini 
and Androvsky: 

No one but God and I 
Know what is in my heart. 

"But is it true ? Can it be true 
for us tonight?" Domini whis- 
pered Together they entered 
the tent. When Androvsky had 
fastened the tent door, he turned 
around and saw her kneeling. 
He stood quite still, as if petri- 
fied, staring at her. Then, as the 
flame, now sheltered from the 
wind, burned steadily, he saw the 
crucifix. With a look of fierce 
and concentrated resolution on 



HELEN WARE AS DOMINI 

his face, he went swiftly to the crucifix 
and pulled it from the canvas roughly. 
He held it in his hand for an instant, then 
moved to the tent door and stooped to 
unfasten the cords that held it to the 
pegs, evidently with the intention of 
throwing the crucifix into the night. But 
he did not unfasten the cords. Some- 
thing, some sudden change of feeling, 
some secret and powerful reluctance, 
checked him. He thrust the crucifix into 
his pocket. Then, returning to where 
Domini was kneeling, he put his arms 
around her and drew her to her feet. 
She did not resist him. Still holding 
her in his arms, he blew out the lamp. 

When Androvsky rode in from a hunt- 
ing trip, he was met by Domini, who 
informed him that Monsieur de Trevig- 
nac and several of his French Zouaves 
were to be dinner guests, that they had 
come upon the camp in the desert. It 
seemed to De Trevignac that he had seen, 
perhaps known, Androvsky, at some time 
in his life. He searched his memory. 
W T hen Domini, who had left the tent for 
a moment, returned, she found Androv- 
sky sitting alone. De Trevignac had 
left it suddenly, mysteriously. 

In the morning Domini arose to see 
De Trevignac and his men continue their 
journey. De Trevignac's face, burned 
scarlet by the sun, had a look of ex- 
haustion on it,' but also another look — of 
horror. She thought as if in his soul 
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he was recoiling fi 
her. "Good-by," 
said at last, coldl 
It seemed to her th 
he was going to : 
something of tre 
dous importance to 
lips opened to spea 
only looked toward 
in which Androv: 
sleeping, and then 
Then De Trevign; 
moved by an i: 
impulse, leaned fro 
die and made o 
Domini the sign o 
the cross. Then 
without anothe 
word or look, h< 
rode away to th< 
north, following hi: 
men. 

That afternoon 
as the sun glow 
ered over the des 
ert, which fell awa; 
from them on al 
sides like the im 
mensity of the sea, 
close together, yet ; 
ert's breadth had 
Boris shivered. H 

ibly from Domini' o. **.^ * ^*. * M ..^. 
He bent forward and took Domini's face 
between his hands. 

Androvsky looked profoundly agitated. 
His hand's dropped down. 

U I must go," he said. "I must go to 
the priest." 

"When you come 
shall be waiting for 

He looked at her. 
eyes a piercing wisti 
his lips. At that 
moment Domini felt 
that he was on the 
point of telling her 
all he knew. But 
the look faded; the 
lips closed. He took 
her in his arms and 
kist her almost des- 
perately. 

"No, no," she 
said; "I'll keep your 
love — I'll keep it." 
She looked at him 
thru her tears. 
"Boris, if you love 
me, you must trust 
me ; you must give 
me yyur sorrow." 

The night drew 
on. Boris had 
started off rapidly 
on foot towards the 
► desert's rim, where 
the priest lived. 
Domini was alone 
for hours, sitting be- 
fore the tent % wait- 
ing for his return. 

Suddenly she was c 
tion of unusual we 
even dread, then, ag«.»«, ^. «.. .w^.-^.w 



nearer, she saw that it was a man walk- 
ing heavily. The man had her husband's 
gait. When she saw that she turned. 
Her sense of shyness died when she was 
at the tent door. After what seemed a 

\nr\cr tiinp ch*» caw AnHr/wr_ 



night it must be the 

loon — made his face 

ook strange, like a 

ying man's face. In 

is white face the eyes 

*red feverishly. He 

uite up to her. 

ni," he said — "Dom- 

[ — Fve been to the 

t tonight. I meant to 

ss to him." 

ronfess!" she said. 

afternoon I asked him 

r my confession, but 

I could not make it. 

I can only make it to 

you, Domini — only 

to you. Do you 

hear, Domini ? Do 

you hear ?" 

Something in his 
face and in his voice 
terrified her heart. 
Now she felt as if 
she would stop him 
from speaking, if she 
dared ; but that she 
did not dare. His 
omination. He would 
o do regardless of her 

)ris?" she whispered. 

- - -. . -w.« K o I can understand .best 

because I love best." 

He put his arms round her and kist 
her, as a man kisses the woman he loves 
when he knows it may be for the last 
time, long and hard, with a desperation 
r»f i™a fViot f**»ic frustrated by the very 
At last he took his 

id, and his voice was 
most hard, "you want 
to know what it is 
that makes me un- 
happy even in our 
love — desperately un- 
happy. It is this. I 
believe in God, I love 
God, and I have in- 
sulted Him. I have 
tried to forget God, 
to deny Him, to put 
human love higher 
than love for Him. 
But always I am 
haunted by the 
thought of <God, and 
that thought makes 
me despair. Once, 
when I was young, I 
gave myself to God 
solemnly. I have 
broken the vows I 
made. I have — I 

have " 

The hardness went 
out of his voice. He 
broke down for a mo- 
ment and was silent. 
"You gave your- 
self to God?" she 
1c tried to meet her 
nit could not. 
_ ... ..... . If to God as a monk," 

(Fori 11 four) 
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elf. 
the parting >«£» y 011 te ^ me ?" Always, when night falls, she sees the 

in the /%S/ff4^ There was agony now in her voice. form of a man praying who once fled 

garden of allah oSMHK "Give me your truth !" she said. from prayer in the desert; she sees a 

Then Boris spoke the words of revela- wanderer who has at last reached his 
tion. He told Domini of how his mother home. 
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ruptcy court in seli-detense?' T 

The question has often been asked. I think I know 
the chief reasons. I have been mingling with these stage-folk 
for more years than I will admit. A few save — just enough 
to make the exception that proves the rule. But most of them 
talk Spanish. When the matter of saving a nest-egg, or for a 
rainy day, comes up, they say, "Tomorrow." 
# Actresses lose their money, waste it. dribble it awav. take 
risks with it, and just sort of naturally let go of it in some 
way or other, and I suppose they always will. Away back in 
the old days the prominent actresses were forever making 
fortunes and suddenly becoming poor. Sarah Siddons was 
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EDITH STOREY 

u t Good taste but not lavish display in dress 

D e I O n g to one — w j t j 1 a se lf-earned country place — is 
wing, as it were. her distinction 

of the profession ? 

Read the list over— nearly all of them are of the singing, 
dancing, comedv-plaving order of artists: May de Sousa, 
Fritzi Scheff. Mrs. Leslie Carter. Marie Cahill, Mildred Hol- 
land, Trulv Shattuck. Mrs. Willima Lemovne, Elita Proctor 
Otis, Rose Coghlan. Odette Valery. Possibly one or two of 
these mav not have actually gone thru the bankruptcy court, 
but all were destitute. 
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Sidney drew baths, are as necessary as they are expensive. It is 

Related to the first families of the hungers for deli- "dead easy" to acquire habits of luxury, but try breaking them 

stage, his tastes run to simplicity cate raiment, for once! They are far more likely to "break" you. 

God has made her Nor does she deny herself the joy of extravagant giving, 

so. Nay, she suffers from, and is repelled by, cheap and for every actress is a bread-winner for some one besides herself, 

tawdry things ; so cramped and narrowed is she by her sordid Did you ever watch the flight of an arrow sent aimlessly into 

life that for her all the beauty of the world is contained in the air? It will describe a perfect arch, rushing upward and 

luxurious raiment. She would stand unmoved before a glori- straightening itself out -horizontally, and at the apex of the 

ous painting, saturated with sunlight, full of air, with wide, arch it will seem for the part of a second to be stationary, 

open, blowy places. -No thrill of awed delight could come to Then the point slips to the downward rush — the completed arc 

her before the stern, high loveliness of carven stone, but her and obscurity for the arrow! Tis the life of most actresses. 
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It is just during those vears of dodu- 
larity and high pay, th( 
respond to the stationar 
public imagines its fav 
cutting a wide swath 
circles, or at least put 
large, round "nest-eggs 
of that, she is adding 
cent, to her expenses by t 

If he has brains en 
him into a sort of gentl 
purchase tickets, checl 
"jolly" newspaper men. 
not up to more than rui 
training her dbg, whom 
sit up and beg almost a 
do it himself. And, whe 
her sole effort at ecor 
eliminating that husbanc 
expenses. She drops hii 

If it is folly to live i 
income, it is a sin to live 
actresses commit this fo 
take any hint — profit 1 
There is always some 
relative to say, anxious 

"You are putting by, ; 
child? This is your h; 
are saving for the futu 

The answer never cr 
begin to save next seas( 

Then follow the usu< 
expenses have been so h 
and she must go abroa< 
an actress is so provincial unu^pts ncvu 
been in London or Paris. But next sea- 
son — oh, yes, she means to own her own 



home before she quits the business, and 

ion will open only with 
Then there comes to 
thing — a bad season — 
the world for excuses, 
great floods, or fires, 
, Street, or it's a Presi- 
lat's on. Anything — 
than acknowledge the 
blic wants a change — 
>rn out. 

a real star, playing on 
i loses money heavily 
ust as money pours in 
> right, just so it rushes 
thing is wrong. Re- 
stained expenses, land 
of the quicksands of 

in the purse-strings? 

reduce expenses a bit, 
y, till a new play helps 
in ? She will not. She 
in the power of show, 
at she calls "a good 
nto debt to do jt. She 
ie lets that French cat 
>, or that chit, Cissie 
r peck of pearls, out- 
r, she will be suspected 
and that managers will 

i new play. Gambling 
kjii a uianv^, oii^ borrows wildly — as, of 
course, the play will put her right with 
every one. The play fails, and she — she 



gaily chases into bankruptcy, sheds her 
debts as a snake sheds its skin, and comes 
forth resplendent — one of the best- 
dressed women in New York. 

But there are those who feel that bank- 
ruptcy is a dainty, beautifully decorated 
net with which the devil himself takes 
captive the delicacy, the pride, the honor, 
and the sensibility of women, leaving 
them coldly indifferent to others' pain or 
need. I know one of these bankrupt 
ladies, and so twisted is her reasoning 
that she really feels herself rather noble 
when she publicly acknowledges obliga- 
tions she never intended to discharge. 

One may seek the bankruptcy court's 
relief once with good intentions, no 
doubt, but the woman who goes into 
bankruptcy two or three times would take 
pride in being called the greatest debt- 
dodger of her day. 

At all events, bankruptcy pays better 
than acting does, and I would not be sur- 
prised to hear of a new Golden Rule 
being in use, reading: "Do unto others 
what you would not have others do unto 
you — borrow money of them." But, oh ! 
the pity of it all ; the strain ; the sacrifice 
in honor of the great god, Dress, in whose 
beauty they bask, in whose power they 
believe. 

Charlotte Cushman, Miss Lotta, Mag- 
gie Mitchell kept their savings, and they 
are the necessary exceptions to make the 
rule that all actresses lose their money — 
by the folly or treachery of others, or thru 
mad extravagance. And there you are. 
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"little" marie dressler has just formed her own company, she's looking for a "strong" director 

( Forty -eigtt 
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Despite the misstep that she was born 
within sight of Broadway, Mildred 
- Manning, pretty Vitagraph player,, 
is a- girl of nature. She spends the 
greater -part of her leisure time under 
nature's own "Kleig" — riding, hunting, 
fishing, -"Annette Kellermanning" at 
Manhattan Beach. She is a splendid 
rifle-shot and drives her own machine 
with a verve and dash that keeps her 
friends anxiously watching the list of 
casualties in automobile accidents. 

And where do you suppose this girl 
o' nature was discovered when D. W. 
Griffith gave her her first job in pictures? 
(Forty-nine) 



As one of the "merry-merry" in a Broad- 
way musical show. She sang and danced 
her way thru the intricacies of "Little 
Nemo," "Over the River," "Dancing 
Around" and "Oh! Oh! Delphine." It 
was while she was playing in the latter 
that she caught and held the attention 
of Mr. Griffith, and so it came about that 
it was her very last stage engagement. 
Under her brilliant director she blos- 
somed forth in the Biograph studio, do- 
ing leads in such pictures as "The Char- 
ity Ball," "Poor Relations," "Concentra- 
tion," "By Man's Law," and so on world 
without end. When the Vitagraph Com- 



pany was assembling its cast in support 
of Sothern in "An Enemy to the King," 
a high-and-low search was made for a 
pretty foil to Edith Storey's graceful 
"Princess." A piquant, pretty lady-in- 
waiting must positively be cast, and so 
Mildred Manning stepped up and at once 
filled the bill. 

She has brown hair and eyes and the 
olive complexion that properly accom- 
panies such coloring. She is five feet 
four in height, weighs one hiindred and 
twenty pounds, and, as one can readily 
see from the accompanying pictures, 
is a distinctly personable young woman. 
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urn of Eve," recently released on the called for strenuous in a 

\ L. S. E. program. In this Miss Mayo emotion, charming little edna mayo double role 
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awhile ago — John Storm in 'The Chris- dramatic work of his entire career, so far, was described in the Motion Picture 
dan." He prefers it because, as he in this role ; and third, because his powers Magazine, recently, under the title of 
expresses it, it gave him a chance to of make-up were brought into full play, 'Triumphs in Make-Up. " 

(Fifty-one) 
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Edith Storey's preference is for her 
role as the Egyptian princess in "Dust of 
Egypt." It isn't hard to understand this 
preference, remembering Miss Storey's 
wonderful success in it. Her character- 
ization, one of the most difficult that 



as a cameo, in the minds of the people 
who were lucky enough to see it. 
Alice Hollister, for all her vampire 
work, and the fact that she is really the 
screen's first vampire, loves simple, inno- 
cent, girlish parts. One of her favorite 
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the Japanese girl, and the tradition which 
clings about her, that made her an ever- 
lasting joy to me. She is the symbol of 
absolute faith and devotion and is one of 
the sweetest characters I know. It was 
a delight to interpret her for the camera." 
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taken shortly before his death, was 
shown, and, this fading out, Walthall's 
face looked out from the same frame. 
The resemblance was startling. And, no 
matter how manv other plays the well- 
beloved "Little Colonel" of "The Birth 
of a Nation" may play, he will always 
feel a fondness for the character of Poe. 
It was a most difficult part, lowing to the 
fact that so many of the scenes depended 
upon the star alone. The emotion and 
dramatic intensity of Mr. Walthall will 
always make the play stand out. clean-cut 
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Butterfly" — this in spite of the fact 
that a recent contest in the Motion Pic- 
ture Magazine proved that the majority 
of the fans liked her best in "Tess of the 
Storm Country." Hear Mary's reasons 
for preferring little Cho-Cho-San : 

"Of all the roles I have played on the 
screen, the most lovable has been Ma- 
dame Butterfly. Tho I adored the broader 
characterizations, such as the Italian in 
4 Poor Little Peppina,' and the Dutch girl 
in 'Hulda from Holland/ there was an 
appeal about the romantic atmosphere of 



tTuitisiii mat 
"she played all her parts 
alike." The amazingly distinct char- 
acterizations she achieved in "The Secret 
Sin" put all her critics to rout and proved 
her to be an emotional actress of the first 
water. 

The man in the middle is Frank 
Reicher, who was responsible for the 
direction of "The Secret Sin." It has 
been under the direction of Mr. Reicher 
that Miss Sweet has done some of her 
finest work since leaving D. W. Griffith's, 
company. 
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Big Moments from Popular Serials 

A Pocket Edition of All the Current Instalment Dramas 

From time to time the Motion Picture Classic will collect and publish lay-outs from all the leading serials. Some of these 

photographs will be in advance of the serials' release dates. We do this in deference to the 

enormous audience who follow their favorites week by week 



all ends well for the others. ("Is 

Charlotte Walker, as Molly Pitcher, the Joan of Arc of the Marriage Sacred?" Theme 1 — Ralph Kellard, as Captain Payne, is accused of be- 

American Revolution, in "Sloth," the 4th Theme of "Seven "The Burning Band") traying his country. Pearl White resolves to clear 

Deadly Sins." him. ("Pearl of the Army," Episode 1) 
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PETROVA IN ACTION 



The Mona Lisa 



By L. CASE 



Dimly I recall one of the fairy stories 
that delighted my childhood days 
— that of the little Princess, at 
whose christening twelve fairies attended, 
each of whom gave to the Princess her 
choicest gift : one bestowing surpassing 
beauty of face and form, another beauty 
of soul, another wealth, others shower- 
ing great talent, charm, the sympathy 
that makes and holds friends, and so 
on, until the tiny babe had within her 
all the elements to insure a life which 
should attract as well as radiate happi- 
ness. Then came the bad fairy, who 
spoiled it all by a clause about a spindle, 
this latter resulting in the Princess get- 
ting into most grievous trouble. 

Since I have been privileged to know 
the wonderful woman whose appear- 
ance under the Metro banner has been 
one of the greatest achievements yet en- 
compassed by that organization, I have 
arrived at the conclusion that Madame 
Petrova is the reincarnation of my 
Princess of childhood days. Gifts have 
been lavishly bestowed upon her — allur- 
ing, physical beauty ; histrionic ability ; 
literary attainments along several lines ; 
a keenly analytical mind ; charm, aug- 
mented by that rarest of all possessions 
and the most uncommon — so-called "com- 
nion" sense ; the culture that comes from 
blood and breeding, enriched by intelligent 
travel; a beautifully modulated voice, 
made all the more attractive by a fasci- 
nating foreign inflection — all these and 
more have been heaped in the lap of this 
favorite of fortune ; but, as in the early 
story, the bad fairy must have attended 
the christening. Just what the curse 
was I do not know, but I rather think 
she tried to spoil all the good fairies' 
kindnesses by wishing the Princess might 
always be unhappy. Out of the great, 
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intelligent advocate of the present-day 

trend toward an ever-widening field for 

the activities of her sex. The cobwebs 

of musty conventions cannot blind her 

clear vision. She thinks for herself — a 

rare accomplishment, by the way. 

Unlike most beautiful women, she is 
not content to depend upon the gifts of 



full all the talents which she pos- 
sesses. Before she became the great 
artist who can sway millions, ^he had 
made an enviable name for herself as a 
writer of verse, articles and stories in 
the London Tribune. This literary 
ability she has lately applied to feature 
photoplays, "The Weaker Sex" and "The 
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of the Screen 



RUSSELL 



PETROVA AT HOME 



UCUCIll SlUI ICS 

from her pen, soon to be released. 
Not content with keeping two directors 
busy, she takes three music lessons a 
week, and has. entered into a contract 
with one of the largest manufacturers of 
phonographs to make records both of her 
original poems and her voice in song. 
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you may soon nave tnat privilege: 

TO A MOTHER. 

Mother, why do you weep? 
Because your birds grew too big for the 

nest? 
Because they left the soft down of your 

breast, 



When they stretched their frail wings and 
flew to the w,est? 

Mother, why do you mourn? 
When the sun rises lone o'er the tall pine 

trees 
And the wind soughs sad on the autumn 

leas, 
And the ringdove laments to the evening 

breeze? 

Mother, why do you sigh? 
Remember, you, too, left the parent tree 
And flew with your mate far across the sea, 
Nor heard your mother's tears in that Land 
of To-Be. 

Mother, why do you smile? 
Because your bird has flown back with a 

broken wing, 
And forgotten the songs that she used to 

sing, 
And you've anointed the wing and healed 

the sting? 

Thru this you may glimpse the senti- 
ment and tenderness which, true daugh- 
ter of Britain that she is, she seldom 
displays. % And that brings me to the 
question that is no doubt uppermost in 
your mind, as I find it the one most fre- 
quently asked by her admirers, "Is Ma- 
dame Petrova a Russian ?" No, she is not. 
She was born in Warsaw, her mother 
being Polish, and her father English. 
The name Petrova is that of her husband. 

Educated in England and France, and 
having traveled all over Europe as well 
as India and Egypt, and being possessed 
of a retentive and well-trained mind, 
Madame Petrova is of invaluable as- 
sistance to her directors. There is not a 
people with whose manners and dress she 
is not familiar, and she gives freely of 
this knowledge in the production of her 
pictures. She is most particular about 
the minutest details, which accounts for 
her features having a most convincing 
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atmosphere. For instance, in one of my 
stories, 'The Black Butterfly," soon to 
appear, Madame Petrova personally su- 
perintended every detail in the cafe 
scene, making a most realistic reproduc- 
tion of a famous Parisian resort. 

Before the silent drama claimed her, 
the gifted artist appeared in New York, 
in the old Folies Bergere, and later 
made a tremendous hit in "Panthea." 
Until the war made ocean travel hazard- 
ous, she has made anannual tour abroad, 
which she contemplates continuing as 
soon as feasible. 

Among Madame Petrova's most pop- 



ular plays are, "My Madonna," "The 
Heart of a Painted Woman," "Playing 
with Fire," "and "The Eternal Question." 
"Extravagance" is the title of her latest 
release, with "The Orchid Lady," "The 
Weaker Sex," "The Black Butterfly," 
and the Corsican play, "To the Death," 
soon to follow. 

From the thousands of letters received 
by the popular star, one would judge that 
patrons of the screen are automatically 
disproving what disparagers of the silent 
drama contend — that a real artist cannot 
be appreciated in the shadow play. To 
those who worship at the shrine of "Our 



MOTION PICTURE 

Madonna of the Films," let me bear as- 
surance that their incense ascends to no 
unworthy idol, for added to unquestioned 
talent are beauty, rare mental attain- 
ments, and boundless capacity for work, 
which is, after all, the secret of any 
lasting and worth-while success. 

And this, as a last little whisper aside, 
despite the tragic eyes and the wistful 
smile, your "Lady of Woes" has a keen 
appreciation of humor, a quick wit, and 
a merry laugh — that toast to good fellow- 
ship — that is almost enough to dispel my 
theory that the bad fairy attended the 
christening at all. 



What Happens in the Audience 

By ANNE SCANNELL O'NEILL 



While the joys and sorrows, the 
love-affairs and the tragedies of 
screen-folk are flickering across 
the stage from Shadowland, it is often the 
case that just as joyful and sometimes 
just as tragic events are happening in 
the audience. 

Another tribute to the world's sweet- 
heart, Miss Mary Pickford, has recently 
found its way into print. A group of 
soldiers, on a brief respite from the 
vermin-infested trenches, visited the pic- 
ture theater. The play was a love-story, 
featuring the little queen of the movies, 
and, of course, she won her way straight 
to the soldiers' starved hearts by her 
winsome grace. Tears came to them and 
heartache, as the story carried them back 
to the days when they, too, were privi- 
leged to laugh and love. After the play 
was over, they wrote a letter of appre- 
ciation to Mr. Adolph Zukor, expressing 
their admiration for the actress and ask- 
ing for her picture to be placed in a 
niche of honor in the trenches. The 
first signature was that of Robert Ler- 
musieaux, brigadier of the Belgian 
Royal Guards, and contained the signa- 
tures of ninety-six of his comrades. 

"It is the finest compliment I have ever 
received," said "Little Mary," ^s, with 
characteristic thoughtfulness, she selected 
the charming picture of herself taken 
with a pet kitten and sent it abroad in 
answer to the respectful request. 

That screen lovers can sometimes in- 
terrupt the most important event of one's 
life was demonstrated not long ago when 
a young couple journeyed from Madison, 
Illinois, to St. Louis, Missouri, to be 
married without the knowledge of prank- 
ish friends. Tired with shopping, they 
put off their trip to the courthouse and 
dropped into a theater to rest a while. 
Francis Bushman and Beverly Bayne 
were the featured stars that held the 
young strangers enthralled until darkness 
had fallen over the city and the license- 
clerk and judge had long since departed 



to their respective homes. However, a 
trip to East St. Louis found a kindly 
clerk and justice, and by nine-thirty that 
evening the young couple were man and 
wife. 

Sad, indeed, is the story of the poor 
little Englishwoman who, after losing 
both her husband and eldest son in the 
war, was forced to see her only remain- 
ing son, George, leave for the front. 
Months before she had received official 
notice that George had been killed while 
bearing dispatches from one trench to 
another, but this day fate decreed that 
her cup should be drained to the dregs. 
Entering a picture theater to try to for- 
get for a space, she saw some old war- 
scenes. One of these was of soldiers 
breaking camp for their start to the front. 
There, in the foreground, was George. 
A moment he worked busily, and then, 
evidently in answer to the request of a 
camera-man, he faced forward and sa- 
luted with an embarrassed laugh. Oh! 
that boyish laughter! How it brought 
him back ! Surely he could not be dead ! 
"He was just away." But the strain 
proved too much for the mother's over- 
burdened heart, and they found her sit- 
ting there, dead, when the lights flared 
up. 

It is an old story now about the miracle 
performed by Ham and Bud, of Kalem 
fame. A young British soldier was so 
badly gassed at Ypres that he was in- 
valided home, supposedly deaf and dumb 
for life. When he was convalescent from 
his other injuries, a nurse accompanied 
him to a Motion Picture theater. A 
Kalem comedy was on the bill, and the 
funny antics of Ham and Bud so tickled 
the soldier that his laughter startled the 
house. When the confusion died away, 
it was found that he had recovered the 
use of his suspended senses. But the 
wonder grows that he owes this miracle 
to Ham and Bud! Boy, page Charlie 
Chaplin. 

The Moving Picture World tells of a 



letter received from the superintendent 
of the Nava Vicfyalaya, Hyderabad, 
Sind, India, pointing out the unex- 
pected result of^showing Wild West and 
bandit pictures there. These have been 
the means of suggesting to Indian out- 
laws the value of the automobile as an 
aid in the commission of crime in making 
a quick escape. It is said that the bad 
men of the hot country are very quick 
to take advantage of any suggestion that 
they can glean from the pictures as to 
how our bad men ply their trade. 

One cannot waste any sympathy on 
the young farmer who was swindled out 
of one hundred and sixty dollars by a 
supposed ranchman from whom he re- 
quested work. The man took him into 
a picture theater, where some ranch pic- 
tures were being shown, and declared 
that they were watching scenes on his 
own ranch. The young: farmer eagerly 
accepted a position with the swindler and 
turned over his money to him for safe- 
keeping. In the darkness the man 
escaped with the money, and at last ac- 
counts the farmer was applying for a 
position on the police force. 

A clue furnished by a picture in Mas- 
sachusetts was followed across the con- 
tinent by a forlorn little woman, who 
eventually appeared in a Los , Angeles 
court and demanded the arrest of the 
husband who had deserted her. It was 
while sitting in a theater, watching scenes 
taken during the tournament in Pasa- 
dena, that she saw her husband standing 
in the throng. "I wouldn't have been 
so mad, judge," she sobbingly explained, 
"but there he was laughing away and 
having a good time, and here I have been 
breaking my heart for fear he was dead 
or something dreadful like that." 

The novel contention that a film influ- 
enced a jury to convict four men who 
were charged with train robbery was 
made in the United States Court of Ap- 
peals by their attorney, recently, while 
(Continued on page 67) 
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HENRY A1.IIERT PHILLIPS 



The Photodrama 

A Department of Expert Advice, Criticism, 

Timely Hints, Plot Construction 

and Market Places 

Conducted by HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 



Staff Contributor of the Edison Company, formerly with Pathe 
Freres; Lecturer and Instructor of Photoplay Writing in The 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, also in the Y. M. C. A. 
of New York; Author of "The Photodrama" and "The Feature 
Photoplay" and many Current Plays on the Screen, etc. 




Then there is the 
newspaper dramatic 
critic who serves out 
caustic comment 
about photoplays. 
This man is ostensibly paid as an ex- 
pert to report truth for the information 
and guidance of the public ; instead we 
find Mm something of a dilettante lad- 
ling out opinion to the edification and 
misguidance of himself. 

He dismisses the whole panorama of 
photodrama with a "But dont take them 
too seriously, for they are all a part of 
the silly-ass movies, you know." 
I refuse to know any. such thing. 

In the first place, I'll warrant that 
nine-tenths of the intelligent readers of 
every newspaper in the world are more 
or less interested patrons of the photo- 
drama and that fifty per cent, of them 
are photoplay "fans." 

The province of a critic ought to be 
tolerant at least and encourage a new 
phase of artistic expression that largely 
patronizes the advertising columns* of 
his paper, and he should pass over 
shortcomings in the knowledge that all 
beginnings are basically crude. 

I'm afraid that some of our so-called 
critics are hide-bound. They refuse to 
accept the premise which we must all 
admit before we can enjoy the photo- 
drama. It would seem that he visited 
the theater in a skeptical mood, 
and when "The Conquest of Canaan" 
was announced as the title of the cur- 
rent photoplay, he shook his head in sheer 
scorn. " 'Conquest' ? How absurd ! I 
see only a series of photographs. I saw 
the stage-play, 'The Conquest of Canaan' 
and there was something that made me 
thrill!" 

See how hide-bound this is! He re- 
fuses to accept the photodrama as a dis- 
tinct drama by itself. How long will he 
continue to judge it by the standards of 
the stage ? 

And just where and how is stage 
drama more convincing, more appealing 
or more real than photodrama? 

Let us assume that a person with a 
mature, intelligent mind should see a 
stage-play for the first time in his life — 
just as .countless thousands of us have 
come to witness the photodrama in our 
middle-aged wisdom. Our imaginary- 
person's first impression of the stage- 
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play would result in a mental revulsion 
against the theater's statement that this 
play is Life! Why, all that any one may 
see is a platform framed like an over- 
sized picture and filled with obviously 
painted scenery. Amidst this artificial 
setting actors make their way and imitate 
some highly spiced fragment of Life. 
How preposterous! King Lear and 
Princess Cordelia indeed — why, they are 
none other than John Bunk and Lizette 
Hotair, a couple of half-starved actors ! 
Thus we may readily imagine the pub- 
lic's comments when stage drama was 
first presented. 

Fiction is open to the same criticism 
that it is not Life but a printed page! 
And so is all Art— the marble statue, the 
painted picture, etc. Even the outward 
Man is but a counterfeit of Truth. How 
seldom do we really knozv what is going 
on within his soul and mind ! Only un- 
der the stress of emotion do we ever 
truly find out. And there lies our 
whole problem in Fiction, in Drama, in 
Art — to portray Man in his moments of 
emotional Truth. 

We sum it up in a few words : All 
Drama, Fiction, Art consists in an en- 
deavor to express thru an outward and 
visible symbol some great inward and 
invisible Truth or spiritual struggle. 

Art, therefore, is fundamentally pic- 
torial and dramatic. 

So then the printed page, the picture- 
frame stage and the animated photo- 
graphs are all symbols by means of 
which we convey our dramatic message, 
story and play. We must grant that 
they are artificial — just as we accept the 
polite Man as artificial — but the soul of 
the Man or the Play must be Real in 
order to command our further serious 
and fair consideration. 

Photoplays that are unreal merit 
scorn ; but photodrama that is Truth de- 
serves encouragement, praise and a place 
beside the fairest sister-arts of Fiction 
and stage Drama. 

By plot material is 
not meant a Complete 
Plot, but any data, 
facts or fancies that 
are capable of inter- 
esting expansion, dramatic culmination, 
effective characterization or scenic pic- 
turization. 
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THE STAGE PLAYING CARDS 

The handsomest deck of cards ever made. Pink, cream, green and gold backs; gold edges; flexible, 
highly finished, lively and durable; fifty-two cards and joker to each pack. 

PORTRAITS OF THE GREAT STARS 



great star, including Marguerite Clark, David Warfield, Julia Mar- 
Millie Collier, Blanche Bates, Rose Stahl, Blanche Ring, Frank Daniels, 



Each card contains a portrait of a 
lowe, Alia Nazi m ova, E. H. Soth< 

Anna Held, Grace George, James O'Nei 11, Ellen Terry, Henrietta Crosman, Frances Starr, Margaret Anglin, 
Eddie Foy, Mrs. Fiske, Harry Woodruff, Mrs. Leslie Carter, Cissy Loftus, and other well known stars. 
Most of these great players, and most of the others, have already made their appearance on the screen, and 
every one of them has made stage history, as many of them are now making Motion Picture history. Why 
not take advantage of this opportunity to make a collection of the portraits of these great stars, even if 
you do not want to use the cards to play with? (Please note that this set of cards has no connection with 
the set of Motion Picture cards in our new game called "Cast.") 

Only 50 cents a pack, in handsome telescope box, mailed to any address, postage prepaid, on receipt of 
price. (One-cent stamps accepted. If a 50-cent piece is sent, wrap it in folded paper and enclose in 
envelope in your letter. An unwrapped coin sometimes cuts thru the envelope and is lost in the mails. 
It is perfectly safe also to send a dollar bill by mail.) 



THE M. P. PUBLISHING CO. 



175 DUFFIELD ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



MOST of your time is mortgaged to work, meats and sleep. But the 
hours after supper are yours, and your whole future depends on how 
you spend them. You can fritter them away on profitless pleasure, or you 
can make those hours bring you position, money, power, real success in life. 

Thousands of splendid, good-paying positions are waiting in every field of work for men trained 
to fill them. There's a big job waiting for you — in your present work, or any line you choose. 
Get ready for it ! You can do it without losing a minute from work, or a wink of sleep, without 
hurrying a single meal, and with plenty of time left for recreation. You can do it in one hour 
after supper each night, right at home, through the International Correspondence Schools. 

Yes — You Can Win Success in an Hour a Day 

Hundreds of thousands have proved it. The designer of the Packard "Twin-Six," and hun- 
dreds of other Engineers climbed to success through I. C. S. help. The builder of the great 
Equitable Building, and hundreds of Architects and Contractors won their way to the top through 
I. C. S. spare-time study. Many of this country's foremost Advertising and Sales Managers 
prepared for their present positions in spare hours under I. C. S. instruction. 

For 25 years men in offices, stores, shops, factories, mines, railroads — in every line of technical 
and commercial work — have been winning promotion and increased salaries through the I. C. S. 
Over 130,000 men are getting ready right now p 
in the I. C. S. way for the bigger jobs ahead. 



Your Chance Is Here! 

- No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will 
come. to you. No matter what your handicaps, 
or how small your means, we have a plan to 
meet your circumstances. No matter how lim- 
ited your previous education, the simply writ- 
ten, wonderfully illustrated I. C. S. textbooks 
make it easy to leam. No matter what career you 
may choose,. some one of the 280 1. C. S. Courses 
will surely suit your needs. 

Make Your Start Now! 



I 

I 

When everything has been made easy for you — when I 
le hour a day spent with the I. C. S. in the quiet of | 



your own home will bring you a bigger income, more I 
comforts, more pleasures, all that success means — can 1 
you afford to let another single priceless hour of spare 
time go to waste? Make your start right now! This is 
all we ask: Without cost, without obligating yourself 
in any way, put it up to us to prove how we can help 
you. Just mark and mail this coupon. 
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MOTION PICTURE 

Plot material may consist of any frag- 
ment of dramatic action. 

If ordinary material is employed it 
must be at white heat, or pathetically 
simple, or viewed amidst some extraor- 
dinary phase — be suggestive of more 
than the obvious. 

Thus, thru plot selection, the common- 
place becomes electrified when the 
trained plotter attaches his current of 
imagination to it. In fact, the highest 
art attainable in plotting is that which 
is capable of effectively utilizing the 
ordinary and the commonplace phe- 
nomena of life. 

Plotting becomes easier in ratio as it 
deals with the extraordinary, but narra- 
tion more difficult, because of the greater 
task of rendering the extraordinary ma- 
terial convincing. 



Screenings 
from 
Current Plays 



Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 
I have just seen one 
of my own plays 
screened. Again it 
has proved to be one 
of the sad hours of my life. Further- 
more, I intend to lay the same. heavy 
hand of the law upon its malefactions 
just as tho I had not been its parent. 
Before we go further, Til confess that 
I was responsible for the birth of this 
brain-child — its upbringing and debut, 
however, are in the main the result of 
its screen foster-parents. 

Who else could be responsible in the 
course of picturizing your idea? 

Well, it is a case not unlike our old 
alphabet : A stands for Author's Child ; 
B bit it ; C cut it ; D directed it ; E edited 
it — and so on to the end of the alphabet. 

I cant swear that Mary Miles Min- 
tfer did not delineate my character of 
Millicent in my play "A Dream or Two 
Ago." Actresses — big or little — are 
supposed to obey literally what their di- 
rectors tell them to do. 

Nor can I say for a certainty that 
James Kirkwood was responsible for 
Millicent's change of front. Directors 
are supposed to abide by the working 
scripts that are given them. 

Now we come to the writer of the 
working script. I am inclined to sus- 
pect him — yet, writers of working scripts 
are supposed to incorporate suggestions 
offered by scenario editors. 

My Millicent groped her way out of 
my imagination just as tho her former 
life had happened a dream or two ago. 
But Mary Miles Minter romped upon 
the screen a vixenish hoyden, referring 
to the delicate matter of her lost mem- 
ory with a "Gee, I guess I'm gittin' 
nutty !" 

No, this was surely not the girl of my 
dreams. 

If I were to ask why my play was not 
scenarioized as contained in my synop- 
sis, I would probably be told because it 
was too long to include in five reels. 
This was true in a measure. But there 
is such a thing as selecting essentials 
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from among non-essentials. For in- 
stance, I had not the honor of numbering 
an organ-grinder's monkey among my 
characters. I still consider the little 
beast a non-essential. Yet the Monk 
stole the "lead" in several scenes in 
which he appeared alone. See how we 
writers have honors thrust upon us. 

In defense of having submitted a 
crowded synopsis, I will ask why several 
hundred feet were wasted on captions, 
dialog inserts and the like that were per- 
fectly covered in the action itself? 

In one place we find Millicent's father 
and mother bickering on the screen. 
The screen was not made for bickering. 
Nevertheless, we find these two char- 
acters conversing back and forth for not 
less than seven or eight times. Screen 
art consists in saying once in the mouth 
of one character all that is necessary, 
but implying possibly what in literature 
it takes many "he said's" and "she 
said's" to cover. Captions or dialog are 
a last resort in photodrama when we 
have exhausted our ingenuity in trying 
to express the same thought in action. 

Thus we see that even the selling 
author has his troubles — troubles which 
are not always necessities. Time alone 
will not remedy them. Protest alone 
will root out abuses. 

It was not thought necessary, for ex- 
ample, to be particular about the precise 
name of the author of "A Dream or 
Two Ago." The posters outside said it 
was taken from the story of "Albert 
Phillips/' while the screen had it "Henry 
A. Phillips," but my real trade-mark is 
Yours faithfully, 
Henry Albert Phillips. 



Lessonettes 



There is no other 
way of setting down 
your ideas, express- 
ing your thoughts 
and telling others what you mean, than 
the grammatical way. 

Hence, we may examine briefly the 
specific photo-power of our nine parts of 
speech : 

Example: (1) Noun, tells us what 
or whom you are talking about ; have 
no more nouns than you want objects, 
and no object that is not clearly visible ; 
(2) Pronoun, use the Noun in prefer- 
ence if its repetition permits; (3) Verb, 
the action word ; the dynamo of emotion 
and the most important word in photo- 
playwriting; (4) Adverb, the word of 
color, fine subtlety, charm and pathos; 
(5) Adjective, the quality word that vis- 
ualizes the image and without which 
there is no description ; (6) Preposition, 
the word of passing, the bridge; pause 
at it and you will have suspense; (7) 
Conjunction, joins qualities, objects and 
groups and may connect words and 
short statements or break long ones; (8) 
Article, is insignificant unless it singles 
out objects ; (9) Interjection, represents 
the less .artful way of expressing 



emotion. 



Henry Albert Phillips. 
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E. H. Ball Ccw 330 Fulton St, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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decide. Let us tell you first— What the Director's Photo 
Test Is— How to Prepare for This at Home— Whether You 
Arc Fitted for Comedy or Drama— How the Director 
Works— Whom to Apply to for a Position— Where the 
Studios Are Located— What Personsl Magnetism Lr- 
Salary— Make Up— and a great many other Important 
facts that are absolutely necessary for you to know. 

Don't Trust to Luck 

Looking for a position. The stskes are too big. Be 
sure you are right— then go ahead. Directors are con- 
stantly looking for Types. You may be 'he one to have 
the personality, the ability to make good. 

I am offering for a short time — to readers of this maga- 
zine— "Motion Picture Acting" for only fifty oeats a copy. 
Enclose cither stamps or money in an envelope with your 
name and address. My book will be promptly mailed and 
your money promptly returned if you are not satisfied. 
I guarantee this to you and to "Motion Picture Classic." 

H. E. GRIFFIN, Dept. B, 353 E. 5&th Place, Chicago, I1L 
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The Fable of the Scenario That Sounded 
Well 

By JOSEPH F. POLAND 

Once a Gink who sold ribbons in a 
dry goods emporium was seized 
with a Tremendous Idea for a 
Scenario. As he smelled off the yards 
of ribbon for the ladies, he saw, in his 
mind's eye, the people falling all over 
themselves to get in and see his photo- 
play at the movie theaters ; he heard the 
thunderous roars of applause, and vis- 
ioned the double-column spread that the 
newspaper critics would hand it. 

For sixteen nights (consecutive nights, 
at that) he consumed the midnight gas, 
tearing off his masterpiece. When he 
had perpetrated the last page, he sat back 
and read with satisfaction, rumpling his 
hair just like a real author. It was most 
beautiful — he admitted so, himself. 

It opened with a description of the 
breezes singing in the tree-tops, of birds 
caroling on the branches, of horses neigh- 
ing and of cows lowing. The little brook 
gurgled over the stones, the motorboats 
chugged by. Horses' hoofs were heard 
in the distance, also the splash of the 
oars of an approaching rowboat and the 
whip-poor-will in the woods. And so 
on, at great length. 

Having gotten all this out of his sys- 
tem at one fell blow, he picked out a 
company on which to inflict his offering, 
and mailed it, breaking his last jitney for 
postage. 

The next day he overslept, arrived at 
the store late, and was reproved by the 
Grouchy Boss. Haughtily he resigned on 
the spot, and, going home, sat down to 
await the large and juicy check that 
would be forthcoming. 

Several days passed, and anon several 
more, as the novelists are wont to chirp. 

Then our hero received a bulky en- 
velope in the mail. Surprised, and won- 
dering if they had sent more than one 
check, he tore the thing open and beheld 
his scenario, sent back to father! Com- 
ing out of his coma, he read the brutal 
and unfeeling editor's comment : 

"Your script sounds very good, but 
unfortunately, the Motion Picture camera 
is unable to portray noises. The only 
sound we can put in pictures is the Long 
Island Sound. We advise you to turn 
this into a book, or an orchestration, and 
bestow it upon some worthy institute." 

Firmly grasping his superlative script 
in his little hands, our amateur scribe 
tore it from stem to stern. Next morn- 
ing, at seven-thirty o'clock, he was en- 
deavoring to grab his old job again. 

Moral : A job in the fist is worth two 
(or more) tremendous ideas in the mail. 



What Remained 

The movie censors had registered their 
complaints and gave a sigh of relief. They 
felt the thrills which come with thoughts of 
work well done. "Now," they said to the 
director, "let us see what remains." 

The operator was ordered to proceed. The 
censors settled back in their seats to enjoy 
the production. There was a click, a flash 
of a desert scene — that was all! 
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printed. At the top of the letter write the name you wish to appear. Those desiring immediate replies t or 
information requiring research, should enclose additional stamp or other small fee; otherwise all inquiries 
must await their turn. Read all answers and file them This is the only movie encyclopaedia in existence. 



Marietta. — I liked your letter very much, 
but you dont ask any questions. Send a 
stamped, addressed envelope, and I will 
send you a list of the film manufacturers. 
You want a cover picture of May Allison? 

Evelyn T. — Yes, I have read the novel, 
"Wild Olive," but I haven't seen Myrtle 
Stedman in it. Yes; Jackie Saunders and 
Roland Bottomley in "Grip of Evil." It is 
awfully sad, but paper is getting So scarce 
and dear that shoemakers will soon not be 
able to use it in our soles. 

Estelle, Altoona. — Yes, it is true that 
Max Linder is now in America and is going 
to play for Essanay. Jewel Carmen has 
left Triangle and is playing for Fox. 

Charles P. H.— Was glad to hear from 
you again. Yes, my beard keeps me warm 
in the winter, but I wish I had it on the top 
of my head. 

Edna Mayo Admirer. — Your votes were 
taken care of. You ask no questions, there- 
fore I can tell you no lies. 

Vida E., Sugar Land. — Come, now; you 
dont mean that you want a description of 
Charlie Chaplin. Ask any two-year-old that. 
Arthur Ashley was John in "The Revolt." 
Ivy Close was Nell in "That Pesky Parrot," 
but she is in England Just now. Surely, I 
am always glad to hear from you. 

Mary Jane A. — You can get in touch with 
those players in care of the studio. Alfred 
Vosburgh has joined Thomas Ince. 

Melva.— See above. I have a letter here 
awaiting you. So you would mourn your 
loss if you were a player and had to ruin 
some of the wonderful creations. Yes, it 
does seem a pity. 

Pickles. — I dont know how to advise you. 
I think you ought to take your father's 
advice. You were fortunate to have the 
position offered to you. 

Julius T. — Frederick Warde to appear in 
"The Vicar of Wakefield," also "King Lear." 

Irene. — The sequel to "The Diamond 
from the Sky" has been released. There 
will be four chapters, and the announcement 
of winners will appear in the film. 

Betty C. Alison. — No, we have never 
printed the story "Mice and Men" (Famous 
Players),* nor "Madam Butterfly." You have 
the wrong title on your third. House Peters 
and Beatriz Michelena in "Mignon." There 
are several "Impostors" — which do you 
mean? Norma Talmadge in "Battle Cry of 
Peace" opposite Charles Richman. Thomas 
Holding opposite Pauline Frederick in "The 
Eternal City." Harold Lockwood in "Wild- 
flower." Charles Waldron in "Mice and 
Men." See that you keep your promise. 

Jack J. P. — I dont understand this great 
demand for those new dimes — you cant buy 
anything for a dime nowadays, anyway. You 
refer to Jewel Carmen. You're right about 
the election. 

Marion T. B.— That's right, Louise Lovely's 
name is, or was, Louise Carbasse. Since 
with Universal it has been changed. 

Wilbanks E., Tulsa. — Charlie Chaplin's 
latest is "The Rink." Billie Garwood will 
play opposite Enid Bennett for Triangle. 
The threatened railroad strike that the 
President drove away seems to have a return 
ticket. 

Catherine op Aragon. — I am sorry you 
dont care for Mary Miles M inter. You are 



right about Theda Bara. Yes, indeed, let 
me hear from you again. Here are twenty 
Pickford photoplays which I suggest for re- 
bookings: "In the Bishop's Carriage"; 
"Caprice"; "Hearts Adrift"; "A Good Little 
Devil"; "Tess of the Storm Country"; "The 
Eagle's Mate"; "Such a Little Queen"; "Be- 
hind the Scenes"; "Cinderella"; "Mistress 
Nell"; "Fanchon the Cricket"; "Dawn of a 
Tomorrow"; "Little Pal"; '"Rags"; "Esme- 
ralda"; "The Girl of Yesterday"; "Madam 
Butterfly"; "The Foundling"; "Poor Little 
Peppina"; "The Eternal Grind," "Hulda 
from Holland." 

Poor Pet. — William Farnum and Bessie 
Eyton in "The Spoilers." Potatoes are sell- 
ing for less in Berlin than they are in 
Brooklyn. 

Chief, Miami. — We very often have photos 
of Olga Petrova. Just write to Metro. With 
the way paved by the "divine Sarah," James 
K. Hackett, Mrs. Fiske, Henry E. Dixey, 
Lily Langtry, James O'Neill, Cecilia Loftus, 
John Barrymore and Cyril Scott followed in 
rapid succession, giving the movement of a 
great impetus against which those few who 
have already been named have stood firm. 
Frank Mclntyre will play for Famous 
Players. 

Know-It-All in Movieland. — Thanks, but 
you must always sign your name. Yes, Bryan 
is trying to lead the Democratic donkey to 
water and make him drink. I doubt if he 
will succeed In his dry-cleaning process. 

Billie F. — Thanks, Billie. And you want 
to come to New York. That's every country 
girl's ambition. "Achievement is a com- 
paratively small matter, but the spirit in 
which things are done is the essence of the 
whole thing," and I agree. 

Margaret McE. — We have forwarded your 
letter to Harry Myers. Look up his letter 
in the February Magazine in answer to the 
number of letters he has received since our 
publishing his article on "How to Get In." 

Bertha E. W— Frank Elliott was with 
Lasky last. So you like George Walsh and 
want us to have an interview with him. 1 
am intoxicated with your delicious flattery. 
Like wine, it goes to my head. 

Pittsburgh Blues. — Come, cheer up. Life's 
too short. Yes, we had an interview with 
Douglas Fairbanks in the December 1916 
issue, and a picture of him in the June 1916 
issue. Yes, Page Peters is dead. Long "e" 
in Theda. That mustache of Stuart Holmes 
is the real thing — no make-believe. I know, 
too. Sorry, but I cant obtain that information. 

Harriet. — Bought popularity does not last 
long. June Caprice is a very young, new 
and equally pretty favorite. She was born 
in Boston, and is only 17 years old. The 
ability and beauty of Miss Caprice promise 
for her, I think, a dazzling future. 

Honeypie. — No card for that old Biograph. 
Pretty old, you know. Dustin Farnum is 
with Imp. Pauline Starke was Columbine 
in "Puppets." Frank Losee was Uncle Josh 
in "Old Homestead." Denman Moley was 
Happy Jack. And you want a picture of 
True Boardman to appear soon. 

M. E. B. — So you want Harold Lockwood 
to marry May Allison. I'll see if I cant 
oblige you. Wallace Reid is still with Lasky. 
Yes, Marguerite Clayton in "The Prince of 
Graustark." Bobbie Vernon with Powers. 

(Sixty) 
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Edith F. — Here's a good one. Recently 
Marin Sais, the heroine of "The Girl from 
'Frisco," received a broken nose when her 
horse, shying, threw back its head against 
her face. The bone has set perfectly, and 
her nose photographs better than ever: I 
mean Marin's, of course. The winner of 
"The Diamond from the Sky" series wont be 
known until the sequel is finished. Victor 
Moore in Klever Komedy (Paramount). 

Josephine P., St. Louis. — Ethel Barry more 
was born in Philadelphia August 15, 1879. 
Her beauty, accomplishments, and talents 
have made her a welcome guest in the most 
exclusive society, both in this country and 
abroad. Yes, there was an Edward Elkas 
who used to be with Vitagraph. 

Alice E. B. — Mme. Petrova is still playing 
for Metro. The Colosseum at Rome was 
started a.d. 80, and seated 90,000 persons. 
At its dedication by Titus, 5,000 wild beasts 
were killed and the celebration lasted nearly 
100 days. Of course, Fox release comedies. 

Laura T. — Address Harry Hilliard in care 
of Fox. Send for a list of film manufactur- 
ers. Theda Bara in "The Darling of Paris*" 

Glad. — No, May Allison did not play in 
"A Fool There Was." Well, the first report 
we printed was incorrect — false rumor — at 
least, that is what they say. Second, correct; 
ditto, the third. You have got Whittier 
himself beaten for wit. 

Charles H. — A "set" is a studio stage-set 
usually made of painted canvas. In the early 
days sets were like theater back-sets and 
represented only one side of a room. Later 
on, with the invention of the panoramic 
camera, two sides were shown, and then 
three. I understand several sets have been 
built recently depicting all four walls of a 
room. William Farnum in "The Price of 
Silence." 

F. X. B. Fan. — They are stage stars, and, 
therefore, I have no record of them. On 
Jan. 6, 1916, Mary Pickford signed her con- 
tract with Famous Players retaining Interest 
in the Mary Pickford Corporation. You 
want a picture of Norma Talmadge. Thanks 
for your good wishes. 

Ruth E., Philadelphia. — A bushel basket- 
ful of thanks for your kind remembrance. 
As Publius Syrius says, "I am not your 
friend unless I share in your fortunes as 
well as your misfortunes." Yes, Nell Ship- 
man in "God's Country and the Woman." 
Constance Talmadge in "Intolerance." 

Juanita. — No, we have never had a pic- 
ture of Antonio Moreno in the Classic 
Thanks for your most generous fee. 

Elsie W. — Yes, Artcraft is the name of the 
brand of film Mary Pickford is producing. 
When you feel blue like that always com- 
pare past woes with present happiness. 

Minnie B. — You want Warren Kerrigan 
and Louise Lovely to play opposite. Yes, do 
write again. There are fifteen episodes to 
"Secret Kingdom." 

Audrey F. — Well, well! You refer to 
Viola Dana in "The Flower of No Man's 
Land." Of course. I have a weakness for 
marshmallow fudge. 

Tessibel. — I seldom read stories, but I 
read yours. While it is very good indeed, 
I refer you to Shakespeare's maxim, "An 
honest tale spreads best when plainly told." 
Bessie Love was Mary in "The Aryan." 
Theda Bara was the vampire in "'A Fool 
There Was." 

Elberta K. — Victor Trevarre was Fan- 
tomas in "Fantomas." James Cooley was 
Eugene in "Immortal Flames." Maude 
Fealy was Ada. Yours are pretty old. 

Genevieve. — Dont forget that "hell is 
paved with big pretentions." So you liked 
the picture of Pearl White on the last 
Classic. Picture of Harry Hilliard in the 
February Magazine. 

Marion, Pittsburgh. — Ah, ha! I see that 
"A word to the wise is resented!" 

Retta Romaine. — So glad to hear from 
you again. What about Henri? He's a 
friend of mine. Yes, I am always glad to 
hear from Anthony, but he never came to 
see me. 

(Sixty one) 
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Gay Lee. — "Is Francis Bushman any rela- 
tion to Helen Dunbar?" What next, pray 
tell me? No. Yes, Frank Lanning. He was 
with Kalem. No, I have no correspondents 
from Africa. So you would like to go to 
Africa, would you? Yes, Mary, Charleson in 
"The Country That God Forgot" (Selig),and 
also in "The Truant Song" (Essanay). She 
is with the latter now. 

Gertrude C. — You forget that it is impos- 
sible for a national board to censor for any 
particular audience. Take that up with our 
Circulation Department 

Mildred E. K. — Yes, surely we still have 
the piano and we have a dandy recreation 
room here. No, I have never had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Warren Kerrigan personally. 
Hope he comes in to see us when he comes 
East 

Lucille, Turnbull. — Lottie Briscoe is not 
playing now. Yes, Mary Miles Minter has 
had a private tutor. So you are mad with 
me, are you? Well, friends, truly friends, 
can never long be foes, so you will soon get 
over it. Alma Hanlon is with Art Dramas. 

Plusie. — Oh yes, Thomas Chatterton has 
a dark complexion and curly brown hair and 
brown eyes. He is a fine artist and is very 
athletic 

Southern Girl. — No, I dont detect a re- 
semblance between Virginia Pearson and 
Marguerite Clark. Victor Sutherland was 
Cliff in "The Sultana." But you must put 
your name at the top. 

Walthall Admirer. — The birthstones are 
as follows: Jan., garnet; Feb., amethyst; 
March, bloodstone or Jasper; April, diamond > 
or sapphire; May, emerald or camelian; 
June, agate or chalcedony; July, ruby or 
onyx; Aug., sardonyx; Sept, chrysolite; 
Oot, opal or beryl; Nov., topaz; Dec, tur- 
quoise. Anna Leigh was the sister of Col. 
Whiting in "The Sting of Victory." 

Scranton, 17. — Yes, William Hart has 
played on the stage. Dorothy Kelly is play- 
ing at Vitagraphville yet ' The Bastile was 
not built prior to 1370, and was destroyed 
by the mob in 1789. 

Melva. — Creighton Hale is supposed not 
to be married. Irene Fenwick signed with 
Famous Players on Oct. 11, 1916. 

Brunetta, 17. — Robert Vaughn was the 
doctor in "Still Waters." Now you think 



MOTION PICTURE 

Anna Nilsson and Marin Sals resemble each 
other. Next couple, please. They are Joined 
together afterwards. You're welcome. 

Nora, Ponce. — Lillian Tucker is still with 
PatbA Florence Reed was born in Phila- 
delphia. She was starred on Broadway. 
That was an old Pathe* with Andrew 
Arbuckle. 

W. M. L. Radio. — Yes, she is divorced. A 
divorcee is a female fugitive from injustice. 
No to your P. S. Just where Abbeokuta and 
Yoruba are I dont know, and I haven't time 
to scour a geography Just now. 

Lillas St. Clair, — So glad to hear from 
you again. June Daye is no longer with 
Lubin; sorry I cant help you. Nigel Barrie 
was Bert in "Play Ball." Charles Bartlett 
is with Universal and Robert Grey is with 
Universal. M. Maurice was the dancing- 
master in "The Quest of Life." Donald Hall 
was Barnett in "Hesper of the Mountains." 
Elliott Dexter was Gordon in "Public Opin- 
ion." Claire Anderson in "Jerry and the 
Blackhanders." Richard Sterling in "Ra- 
mona." Let me hear from you again. 

Bessie J. — Gene Gauntier w^s in Europe 
last Marion Leonard is not playing now. 
Gertrude Robinson was with Gaumont some 
time ago. Muriel Ostriche was with Equita- 
ble last Your letter was a gem; write again. 

Ottoe F. — Harry Myers at Jacksonville, 
Fla. Many players put their salaries to work 
by engaging in business ventures. Cleo 
Ridgely has a poultry farm and sells eggs 
and chickens to the Lasky studio; Monroe 
Salisbury has a successful fruit-farm with a 
ranch near Mt Baldy, Cal.; Tom Chatterton 
has a large stock and grain ranch in north- 
ern California, and William Conklin, Balboa, 
runs an automobile agency in Long Beach, 
Cal. 

Amelia. — Last photo of True Boardman 
was in November, 1914. Ethel Teare oppo- 
site Ham and Bud. Thanks for the inter- 
esting news. 

Aloha. — Thanks for your very kind fee. 
"Susie Snowfiakes" was taken in Easton, 
Pa. That was Ann Pennington's first pic- 
ture. She has been with Paramount since 
Jan. 22, 1916. She was born in Camden, 
N. J., and is twenty-four years old, 4 feet 
10 inches high and weighs about 100 lbs. Give 
my regards to Hukahula. 



SCENE FROM "THE HONOR SYSTEM" (FOX), A PRISON PROBLEM PHOTOPLAY 
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Charlie Chaplin fans, lend an ear! Tis 
said that Japan boasts a "funny man" quite 
as funny, according to Japanese standards, 
as Charlie is to America and Americans. 
Can it be possible? 

American announces that the contest for a 
suitable sequel to "The Diamond from the 
Sky" has closed. The lucky winner of the 
ten-thousand-dollar check is Mrs. Helen 
O'Keefe, 3019 Eastwood Ave., Chicago. She 
says that the money will go to finish paying 
for her home and the education of her two 
small children. 

Announcement Is made that Mary Pick- 
ford's next picture will be in Eleanor Gates' 
stage-play, "The Poor Little Rich Girl." This 
is big news to her army of loyal picture 
fans. 

Flora Finch announces that a company 
has just been formed, under the name of 
The Flora Finch Motion Picture Company, 
to produce comedies that are downright 
funny, with Miss Finch as leading woman 
and featured star. 

Mary Miles Minter gave a Christmas-tree 
celebration to the little slum children with 
whom she became acquainted during the 
filming of "A Dream or Two Ago." A jolly 
time was had by all, for Mary as well as for 
her guests. 

And now for some shiftings in the plane- 
tary system: Olive Stokes (Mrs. Tom Mix) 
from Selig to Horsley, to play leads opposite 
Crane Wilbur; Marie Walcamp from Univer- 
sal to International, to play In "Patria" with 
Mrs. Vernon Castle; Mignon Anderson with 
Universal; Fay TIncher has left Triangle and 
is at present taking a short vacation before 
announcing her new plans. 

Mary Fuller has returned to New York 
after an extended and much-needed vacation 
in the Virginia mountains. She is prettier 
than ever and in vigorous health. She will 
announce her plans early in the new year. 

Lois Weber and her clever husband, 
Phillips Smalley, have left Universal and are 
now producing "on their own." Miss Weber 
says that now she will have an opportunity 
to do some really big things, such as she has 
always wanted to produce. 

Leonore Ulrich begs for a part that is 
American. She says she is tired of wearing 
mantillas and woe-begone expressions of 
foreign innocence and unsophistication. Just 
one real, honest-to-goodness American-girl 
part, she begs. Scenario writers, take heed! 

If you are inclined to star-gazing, it might 
be well to keep this list handy: Theda Bara 
will be seen next in "A Darling of Paris"; 
William Farnum in "The Price of Silence"; 
Mabel Taliaferro in "The Key to Posses- 
sion"; Irene Fen wick and Owen Moore in 
"A Girl Like That." 

Goldwyn Pictures Corporation, having 
signed. Mae Marsh, announces the following 
scenario staff: Avery Hop wood, Margaret 
Mayo, Bayard Vellier, Irvin S. Cobb and Roi 
Cooper Megrue. Truly, with a staff like 
that we may expect great things of Goldwyn! 

Ruth x Stonehouse has at last achieved her 
greatest ambition — to be a director. She is 
directing and playing the lead in her first 
"self-made" picture, "Red Dick, the Good- 
Hearted Gunman," from a script by her 
husband, Joseph Roach. Quite a family 
affair, eh, Ruth? 

Lois Weber's last Universal play will be 
"Even as You and I," which features Mignon 
Anderson and Ben Wilson. 

We are sorry to announce the dangerous 
illness of Earle Williams, popular Vitagraph 
star. He contracted cold; refused to stop 
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work and to nurse the cold, which, aggra- 
vated by exposure, finally confined him to 
his bed. He is doing fairly well, as this 
goes to press, and his many friends hope to 
see him back at the studio soon. . 

Anita Stewart is rapidly learning the 
dances of all nations. Strangely enough, in 
the last few months she has had plays in 
which national dances were necessary. So 
Anita is becoming, in spite of herself, a 
skilled exponent of the goddess Terpsichore. 

A recent most satisfactory test of the 
efficiency of the fire-fighting -staff of Essanay 
occurred when a fire breaking out in a small 
storehouse was controlled so successfully 
that the only loss was ten million feet of 
disused film. 

Astronomical note: A shifting of the stars 
has been noted as follows: Anna Nilsson 
from Fox to Erbograph; Agnes Eyre from 
Essanay to Powell, supporting Nance O'Neil; 
Matt and Mary Moore to Artcraft; Charles 
Arling from Keystone to j?ox; ditto Hank 
Mann; Violet Reed to Metro; Carl Stockdale 
from Triangle to Lasky. 

"Features may come and features may go, 
but serials run on forever." Here are just 
a few of the newest: Francis Ford and 
Grace Cunard in "The Purple Mask"; Mrs. 
Vernon Castle in "Patria"; E. K. Lincoln in 
"Jimmie Dale, alias The Grey Seal"; Francis 
Bushman and Beverly Bayne in "The Great 
Secret;" Earle Metcalfe in "The Perils of 
Our Girl Reporters" (no, of course, Earle 
doesn't play the title part! The idea!); 
Mary Anderson in "Dangers of Doris." And 
so on, and on and on, like Tennyson's brook. 

Little Billy Jacobs seems to have joined 
the shifting planets. Here he is, shifting 
again. This time it is from Lasky over 
to Selig, where he has an important part in 
"The Garden of Allah," opposite Helen Ware. 

Victor Moore, Lasky's "Chimmie Fadden," 
is now in Jacksonville, Florida, producing 
Klever Komedies for Paramount 

Mabel Taliaferro recently gave another 
proof of her originality. She wanted to give 
a party, but she said it was too near Christ- 
mas to give a formal party, where people 
wore expensive* gowns. So she called it a 
"Rag Party" and everybody came dressed 
in rags. Elsie Janis wore her "Cinderella" 
costume; Julian Eltinge was a pathetic fig- 
ure as a girl of the slums, and the hostess 
herself was garbed in tatters. From all 
accounts, it was a most enjoyable party. 

Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy, whom we loyal 
Americans know best as the husband of our 
own Southern authoress, Amelie Rives, has 
asked permission to paint Viola Dana as the 
Madonna. Pleased, Viola has bravely given 
up her Sundays to posing — only Motion Pic- 
ture and theatrical people can appreciate 
such a brave sacrifice! 

William Farnum recently played In a pic- 
ture, in which he aided the children of 
America, as a Congressmen. But now he 
has done so again, this time in real life. 
Assisted by members .of the Fox company, 
he gave a benefit performance of "Virgin- 
ius"; the proceeds, among which were sev- 
eral generous checks, going to the Children's 
Hospital in Los Angeles. 

Vitagraph has purchased the Motion Pic- 
ture rights to the "Captain Barnacle" stories, 
and they will be done in pictures with 
Bobby Connelly and William Shea as the 
featured players. 

Cleo Madison's first screen-offering, under 
the direction of the Cleo Madison Film Cor- 
poration, will be in a picturizatlon of "Maid 
of Niagara," 
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DELATONE 

Removes Hair or Fuzz from 
Face, Neck or Arms 

DELATONE Is an old and well-known scientific prepara- 
tion, In powder form for the Quick, safe and certain re- 
moral of hairy growths — no matter how thick or stub- 
born they may be. You make a paste by mixing a little 
Delatone and water; then spread on the hairy surface. 
After two or three minutes rub off the paste and the 
halm will be gone. When the skin is washed, it will be 
found clean, firm and hairless— as smooth as a baby's. 
Delatone is used by thousands erery year, and is highly 
recommended by beauty authorities and experts. 

DrugoiatM $ell Delatone; or an original 
one-ounce jar will be mailed to any 
addreee upon receipt of One Dollar by 

The Sheffield Pharmacal Company 
339 So. Wabash Ave., 

Dept. D. Q., CHICAOO. ILLINOIS 



"DON'T SHOUT" 

"1 hear you. I can hear now as weO 
as anybody. 'How?' With 
THE MORLEY PHONE. 
I've a pair in my ears now, but 
they are invisible. I would not know 
had them in. myself, only that I 
hear all right. 

The Morley Phone for the 




DEAF 




is to the ears what glasses i 
to the eyes. Invisible. coi_ 
fortable. weightless and harm- ( 
less. Anyone can adjust it." 
Over one hundred thousand told. Write for booklet and testimonial:. 
THE MORLEY CO.. P»pt. 792. Perry Bldg., Phila. 

Orations, Addresses, Special Papers, 
Essays, Debates, etc., prepared 

for 

individual requirement*. Literary assistance. Social, 
formal articles. Original and accurate, with the 
true ring. Five minute paper (600 words) $]. 
Longer writings in proportion. EPIIRAIM BITCH- 
WALD, Dept. 8., 118 East 189th St., New York. 




You Can Hare Beautiful 

EYELASHES and BROWS 

(JUST LIKE MINE) 

EYE-BROW-INE (Parisian formula) A 
hair food you must eventually use if you 
wish to grow perfect, heavy, long, silky, 
luxuriant LASHES and BROWS— Why not 
now? and add 100 per cent to your beauty, 
charm and attractiveness. EYE-BROW-INE is abso- 
lutely harmless — sure in results — made in two 
strengths — put up in two sizes. EYE-BROW-INE is 
mailed in plain sealed cover on receipt of price 
in coin, one or two cent U. S. stamps or money orders; 
outside U. S. coin or money orders only. Regular 
strength EYE-BROW-INE 25 cents and 50 cents and 2 
cents postage. Extra strength EYE-BROW-INE 50 
cents and $1.00 and 4 cents postage. EYE-BROW-INE 
is easy to use. 

•80 Columbia Av«. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



REES MFG. CO.. 



Here's good news for admirers of Pauline 
Bush! She has returned to the screen and 
will be with you on January 13th, in "John 
Bates' Secret," supported by Murdock 
MacQuarrie. 

Nell Shipman is making a tour of the 
Eastern theaters, at the request of various 
theater managers, who find her a huge 
drawing-card, in connection with "God's 
Country and the Woman." 

If you watch closely, you will soon see 
your favorites in the following pictures: 
Sessue Hayakawa in "Each to His Own 
Kind"; Vivian Martin in "The Wax Model"; 
Lou-Tellegen in "The Black Wolf; June 
tJaprice in "A Modern Cinderella"; Virginia 
Pearson in "The Bitter Truth." 

It is not generally known that Madame 
Olga Petrova is almost as talented a writer 
as an actress; she is the author of several 
books of poetry which have been distributed 
privately among her friends, as well as two 
recent scripts, "The Eternal Question," and, 
even more recently, "The Black Butterfly," 
which was written in collaboration with 
L. Case Russell. Madame Petrova has just 
joined Lasky and starts production in April. 

Cleo Madison has a dog — that is, she says 
he is a dog, and her friends take her word 
for it — at any rate, there's a small bundle 
of fur in her dressing-room that barks at 
one end! So be careful — dont wipe your 
feet on the mat in her dressing-room — the 
mat might nip you. 

William Sherwood, the Metro juvenile who 
made such a creditable showing in our 
recent Popular Player Contest, is quite a 
busy man these days. Daytimes, he works 
in pictures for Metro; evenings, he plays 
"Paul Lowell," a most lovable, juvenile lead- 
ing r61e with the Bramhall Players, at one 
of New York's most unique playhouses. 

If you are still interested in moving movie- 
folk, here are a few more roamings: Alan 
Hale from World to Fox; Willard Mack from 
Triangle to Famous Players; Helen Badgely, 
"The Thanhouser Kidlet," to Metro; Edna 
Flugrath from Edison and Vitagraph to 
Universal. 

May Allison sends us this echo of Christ- 
mas: "In the afternoon, a party of girl 
friends and I went on a slum-tour, distribu- 



MOTION PICTURE 

ting some good things to eat among the 
people who could afford no holiday luxuries. 
In the evening, we had the regular Christ- 
mas dinner in Southern style at my house 
— and then the tree!" Quite some good 
time, eh, wot? 

The Technicolor Motion Picture Corpora- 
tion, at Jacksonville, Florida, are to make 
Motion Pictures in natural colors. They 
have engaged Niles Welch and Grace Dar- 
mond as stars for the new venture. 

Albert Roccardi, one of the most lovable 
of Vltagraph's former character men, is in 
St. Mark's Hospital suffering from a severe 
attack of blood-poisoning. Two operations 
have been performed, and a third is threat- 
ened. The days are very long and lonely, 
filled with pain as they are, and Mr. Roccardi 
would be very glad to see any of his friends- 
who care to call. 

Marguerite Clark says that working ia 
"Snow-White" was like taking a crowd of 
"kiddies" to the circus. The dwarfs who 
worked with her are all genuine midgets, 
and, this being their first picture work, they 
are like children over it Needless to say, 
all of them fell in love with Miss Clark. 

The prisoners at the U. S. Disciplinary 
Barracks, on Governor's Island, N. Y., have 
officially adopted Valentine Grant, the popu- 
lar Famous Players star. She visits them 
every Sunday; carries' flve-reel feature films 
over to show them, and does everything 
possible to alleviate the monotony. They 
caU her "Our Little Movie Mother." 

"Christmas Week at Bush manor" tells of 
a visit to a house-party given by Francis X. 
Bushman, for the Christmas week, at his 
country home, Bushmanor. It is a bona 
fide account of the man at home, and if 
you are a Bushman fan you'll enjoy it* 
Watch for it! Coming March number! 

It is not generally known that Betty 
Howe, of International, and formerly of 
Vitagraph, is a descendant of that Elizabeth 
Howe who suffered martyrdom by being 
executed as a witch near Salem, Mass., oa 
the 19th day of July, 1692. Accused by a 
half-witted girl, Elizabeth Howe, a model of 
piety and virtue, was executed, with Suzanne 
Martin and Sarah Wilde. 



MARY MILES MINTER IN "dULCIE's ADVENTURE" (MUTUAL) 

(Sixty four) 
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"Donts" forWould-Be Playwrights 

Good Advice in Twenty-four Tabloids 

By HENRY W. SAVAGE 



The spoken and the silent dramas are 
so close of kin that whatever good- 
advice applies to the would-be play- 
wright will also apply to the would-be 
scenario writer. The difference is mostly 
in technicalities, and nowadays the wise 
scenario editors will supply bushels and 
bushels of technicalities, if the author will 
only come across with the real goods in 
the way of a good, clean and interesting 
plot. 

Would-be playwrights, for the most 
part, seem to think that the theatrical 
producer is a veritable pirate — that he 
plays favorites, borrows their plots, and 
otherwise hands them their hat instead 
of royalties. 

But those who know understand that 
this is so far from the truth that it 
isn't worth discussing. Mr. Henry W. 
Savage, who has discovered a great many 
playwrights, and produced a great many 
plays from writers who were previously 
unheard of, is still searching for good 
writers. He never lets an opportunity 
slip past to go thru a manuscript, and he 
answers all letters with almost religious 
promptness and sincerity. 

Not long ago he received and turned 
down the manuscript of a play that came 
pretty close to being a poor paraphrase 
of "The Pirates of Penzance." The 
author promptly wrote him a letter of 
rather bitter complaint. Instead of toss- 
ing the letter in the waste-basket with a 
sigh, Mr. Savage replied to his man, and 
gave him twenty-four "Donts" for play- 
wrights. The disgruntled author was a 
fortunate man. He may not realize it, 
but if there's any merit in him he will 
make good by following Mr. Savage's 
advice. If it isn't in him, all the "Donts" 
and all the "Dos" in the world wont help 
him. 

However, whether you have a secret 
longing to write the spoken drama or the 
silent sort, or both, these "Donts" will 
help you immensely. 

Here are Mr. Savage's twenty-four 
"Donts": 

"Dont write about smugglers, pirates, 
or bandits. 

"Write a clean love story — the kind 
that, when you were a boy, made you curl 
up in a corner and continue reading while 
the folks went to dinner. 

"Write something new, even if you 
never saw it on the stage before. It 
might go. 

"Dont select as a subject any current 
news topic. 

"Dont attempt to write about anything 
with which you are not familiar. 

"Make your characters natural. To be 
so, they must do only what men and 
women do in real life, and not what the 
story-books say they do. 

(Sixty-five) 



"Make your characters speak good 
English. 

"Dont use stilted words. 

"Dont say, 'I have found the papers 
with the old man's will secreted,' etc. 

"Dont give the villain whiskers, nor 
make the hero clean-shaven. Try it the 
other way for a change. 

"Dont make your hero a black sheep 
returning from Goldfield with the wealth 
of a Havemeyer ; make him a smart chap 
disinherited for marrying a chorus-girl. 

"Dont make the injured husband seize 
the heroine by the wrist and fling the lady 
from him with a curse on his lips. 

"Dont preach. The public can secure 
free seats in a church. 

"Dont forget the audience has imagi- 
nation. 

"Dont forget the public reads news- 
papers and has real human intelligence. 

"Dont use soliloquies. Monologs are 
for vaudeville and minstrel shows. 

"Dont put too much in your play. 

"Dont have one scene on an island, an- 
other at Herald Square, and a third in 
Chicago. 

"Dont begin the first act in a cheerless 
garret in the winter of 1866 and then 
jump to the summer of 1909. Those 
forty-three years contain enough material 
for a thousand good plays. 

"Make the action of your play take 
place all in one day, if possible. 

"Dont think all managers are vam- 
pires. Brains are a common article. A 
dozen people may have thought your 
thought before you thought it. 

"Dont expect a manager to produce 
your play this season. The Merry 
Widow' was in my office nearly eighteen 
months. 

"Dont submit your first manuscript 
until you have written a second one. 
Then go back and rewrite the first. 

"Before submitting a manuscript, go 
out behind the barn and read it aloud; 
then ask yourself if you would pay for a 
seat in the first row to see it." 

STAGE PLATS THAT ARE WORTH WHILE 

(Readers in distant towns will do well to preserve this list for 
reference when these speaking plays appear in their vicinity) 

Hinpodrome — "The Big Show." A tre- 
mendous spectacle of dazzling scenery, 
music, ballet, dancing, skating, and fanciful 
acts that will offend nobody and delight 
everybody. A veritable circus, drama, opera 
and comedy combined, in which there are 
a hundred novelties and a thousand people. 

Harris.— "Our Little Wife." A fairly good 
farce, with lots of laughs, but Margaret 
Illington is rathpr miscast. 

Playhouse.— "The Man Who Came Back." 
A strong, gripping drama that holds the 
interest from beginning to end; superbly 
acted by Henry Hull and Mary Nash. 

Longacre.— "Nothing But the Truth." A 
clever farce which William Collier makes 
uproariously funny from curtain to curtain. 
(Continued on page 69) 
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Jh ARTISTS EARN 



$20 to $50 a week. Bis demand for 
illustrators, cartoonists, designers. We 
teach you how — at home — by mall — 
and then assist you to the job. Big 
illustrated book Free, Write today. 

WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
1088 F St., Washington, D. C. 



$50 for a Good Story 
$25 for Another Not Quite So Good 

$10 for the Next Best 
And $5 Each for the Next Ten 

Have you a story to tell? Have you a story 
about yourself, or perhaps your family^ or ances- 
tors, or friends, or acquaintances? Surely you 
have, for there are few men or women in this 
world who have not some dramatic story to tell. 

Think of some episode in your own life, in the 
life of another, or, if you possess the gift of 
imagination, write a story that is purely imagina- 
tive, but at the same time is TRUE TO LIFE, 
and send it in to us, to compete for one of the 
prizes set forth above. There is no entrance fee 
and anybody may compete. No manuscript will 
be returned unless it is accompanied with a 
stamped, addressed envelope. The scripts that win 
prizes will become our property. 

We Demand Only One Condition: 
Limit Your Story to Fire Hundred Words 

Millions attend the Motion Picture theaters 
nightly. To satisfy the ever-increasing demands 
of these millions of movie fans, the great pro- 
ducing companies must have stories. Several of 
these film corporations, who are exceedingly 
anxious to please the movie patrons, have acknowl- 
edged to us that they need stronger plots. We 
want to encourage the art of plot writing. 

Absolutely No Technical Skill Needed 

All the big studios now employ writers who 
work out the stories into scenes, and put them in 
proper shape for the screen. But there is a great 
dearth of stories. The companies must have new 
plots, new ideas, new incidents, and they are 
obliged to depend * in a great measure upon the 
public. Moreover, the studios are now willing to 
pay big prices for plots alone. The price is con- 
stantly rising, and, at the present time, 

From $SO to $1,000 Is Being Paid For Plots Alone 

Your story may be incomplete — lack dramatic 
interest, suspense, climax, surprise, novelty, char- 
acterization or any of the other elements that go 
to make up a salable dramatic story. If you think 
so you may submit it to us for criticism. For a 
fee of $1.00 we shall be happy to point out to 
you the defects in your work, indicating why 
certain things should not be done, and suggesting 
others that will materially improve your script. 
In other words, we shall be glad to collaborate 
with you in turning out a strong and appealing 
tale. This work will be done only by well-known 
scenario writers, who have had studio experience, 
including the editors of the Motion Picture 
Magazine and Classic. 

In addition to an honest, upbuilding criticism, 
we will mail you a list of producing companies, to 
whom you can submit your story in case you do 
not wish to enter it in this contest. You may 
enter your story whether or not it has been 
criticized, but under no conditions will we answer 
questions regarding the merits of stories. Thus 
we shall be treating all writers alike. CRITICISM 
OF YOUR STORY IS ENTIRELY OPTIONAL 
WITH YOURSELF. 
THE CONTEST CLOSES ON MARCH 31, 1917. 

THE SCENARIO SERVICE BUREAU 

175 Puffieid Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. City 



LEARN RIGHT AT HOME BY MAIL 

DRAWING-PAINTING 

It* * Cartoonist, Kevrnpaprr, Magazine, or Commercial 
!Himtr»tor; paint In Water Colon* or Oil. Let u« develop 
your talent. Free Hrholarwhlp Awani. Your name and 
addre»» l»H?io you rail paitlnilar* by return mall and 
our lll'.intrated Art Annual Free. 
FINE ARTS INSTITUTE. Studio 882. - OMAHA. NEB. 
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Pithy Paragraphs from the Pacific 



By RICHARD WILLIS 



Lloyd Ingraham, the Pine Arts director, 
once owned a nice Chandler car. He and 
Mrs. Ingraham were recently held up in 
Los Angeles, and the robbers added insult 
to injury when they took jewels and money 
and made the couple exchange their car for 
a badly used up Buick which In its turn 
had been stolen. 

George Periolat has appeared in hundreds 
of photoplays. It Is the American actor's 
boast that he has bought some article of ap- 
parel for every picture he has appeared in. 
His dressing-room is cluttered like a cleaner 
and dyer's establishment. 

Antonio Moreno, Vitagraph artist, has 
joined the Los Angeles Athletic Club. He 
has taken to the West more ardently than 
has his acting partner, Edith Storey. Miss 
Storey longs for those Eastern friends of 
hers. 

It rained four days and the newly formed 
Motion Picture Electric and Equipment Cor- 
poration did a land-office business with its 
self -genera ting truck and numerous studio 
lamps. Howard Hickman, president, and 
Henry Otto, vice-president, are smiling 
broadly and are considering just where and 
how to spend those dividends. 

The little adopted daughter of J. P. Mc- 
Gowan and Mrs. McG. (Helen Holmes) will 
be one year old next month and no prouder 
mamma and papa could possibly be found. 
Both of them are wrapped up in the baby 
and a new manager of the McGowan home 
has come into being. 

Ben Turpin, the Vogue comedian, has re- 
turned to work. His Injured leg does not 
bother him any more. Every one is glad, 
for little Benny is a good-hearted, cheery 
chap. 

No, Evalina; Charles Ray was not a chauf- 
feur at any time. Charlie says emphatically 
that the only time he has chauffed, or 
chauffs, is when he is leaving the studio 
and his friends beg a ride home. They 
get it. 

Mrs. Talmadge is here visiting daughters 
Constance and Natalie. Natalie keeps house 
and drives the car, while Constance draws 
down her big salary weekly. Norma is com- 
ing for a short stay to complete the family 
circle. Welcome, Mrs. S.! 

Isidore Bernstein is preparing a fine 
studio for Cleo Madison, who will start pro- 
ducing for the newly formed Cleo Madison 
film concern in the new year. Bernie is 
wearing overalls at this time and is the 
busiest Issy in Los Angeles. 

Did you know that Chester Conklin was 
an expert tennis player? He is, and, more- 
over, he is a bloated ranch-owner and lots 
of his earnings are going into farm ma- 
chinery and what not 

William D. Taylor, director, late of the 
Morosco Company, has started producing for 
the Fox Company and has Dustin Farnum 
as his star. With "Dusty" and "Bill" 
Farnum on one lot, there is plenty of story- 
swapping; both are absorbing raconteurs. 

William V. Mong, the Universal actor- 
director, made the hit of the evening with 
his sketch, "The Dyspeptic," when the an- 
nual "Movie Revue" was held at the Los 
Angeles Mason Opera House on behalf of 
the Hollywood Artillery Company. Mong 
gave them all a big surprise. 

I was present at a pre-view of Clune's 
"Eyes of the World," and, believe me, it is 
a wonderful photoplay. It follows "Intoler- 
ance" at Clune's big Auditorum Theater and 
will hold 'em. Monroe Salisbury, Jack Mc- 
Donald and pretty Jane Novak all stand out 
in a splendid cast. 

Kathlyn Williams gave two fine perform- 
ances in the features she appeared in with 
the Morosco Company, probably the best 
things outside of Cherry Melnotte she ever 



did. She enjoyed the direction of William 
D. Taylor. 

Met Grace Cunard the other day. She had 
a worried look. Asked the trouble, she re- 
plied, "My new car has arrived, and gee! I 
cant get it until tomorrow night!" Dear, 
oh dear, what a lot of troubles we do have 
to put up with ! 

Margarita Fischer knows every concession 
man and woman on the Fair lot at San 
Diego. In "The Butterfly Girl" she made 
use of a large number of them, and of course 
they all fell for this charming little lady. 
Her ready smile was enough to assure that. 

Bessie Love made a lot of cute little 
things for Xmas presents in between 
scenes at the Fine Arts. She is generally 
singing as she works. Li'l Miss Love is a 
happy young person; it is always good to 
meet her. 

Mignon Anderson and Morris Foster are 
both busy at Universal City. They have 
caught on there and have rented a pretty 
Hollywood bungalow. Miss Anderson is 
playing leads for Lois Weber, a good start 
for her. 



"Rich Man, Poor Man, Fireman, 
Tramp !" 

Charlie, Like Dickens, Knows His 
Characters 

When a cowpuncher wants to 
show his regard for a former 
pal, he says, "Why, I kotched 
my fleas offen th' same blanket with 
that galoot !" Homely — vulgar, if you 
will have it so — but true to life, earthy, 
intimate, a rough man's term of en- 
dearment. 

Charlie Chaplin, too, has walked the 
hard road — a Dickens road from 
the workhouse to printer's devil, from 
the buffets of a circus hand to "hitting 
the rails" as a tramp. He knows life 
because he has lived it, and his char- 
acters are his many-sided self. 

Charlie's sense of humor, his happy- 
go-lucky spirit has conquered his frail 
beginnings; and, today, a rich man, 
his "The Tramp," "The Floorwalker," 
"The Fireman" are only the ghosts of 
early days coursing thru his veins. 

Charlie is great because he has lain 
down under the blanket of adversity 
and has, with Robert Burns, drunk 
his sorrows and his joys from the 
common cup. 

What's in a Name ? 

By W. E. DOLAN 

"Poker chips!" quizzed the desk sergeant. 
"I thought you were playing euchre?" 

"Well," answered the raided one, "I — er— 
that is, we were using them as counters." 

"Very likely, very likely," sneered the 
D. S. "What's your name?" he added, pen 
poised over the blotter. "What's the name?" 

"My name?" parried the luckless game- 
ster. Then, after a moment's deliberation: 
"It's— it's— why, Charlie Chaplin." 

"All right, Charles," quickly responded 
the D. S.; turning to the arresting officer, 
"Francis X., put him in the cooler. Next!'* 

(Sixty -six) 
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OPPORTUNITY MARKET 



REAL ESTATE 



Mississippi 
18 HE CRAZY? The owner of a plantation In Mis- 
sissippi Is giving away a few five-acre tracts. The 
enly condition Is that figs be planted. The owner 
wants enough figs raised to supply a Canning Factory. 
You can secure five acres and an Interest In the Fac- 
tory by writing Eubank Farms Company, 939 Key- 
stone, Pittsburgh. Pa. They will plant and care for 
Jour trees for $6 per month. Your profit should be 
1,000 per year. Some think this man Is crasy for 
giving away such valuable land, but there may be 
method in his madness. 



PATENTS 



PATENT8 THAT PROTECT AND PAY. Books and 
advice Free. Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. WATSON E. COLEMAN, 624 F. 

Street, Washington. D. C. 

WANTED IDEAS — Write for List of Inventions Wanted 
by manufacturers and prizes offered for Inventions. Our 
four books sent free. Send sketch for free opinion. 
Victor J. Evans & Co.. 621 Ninth. Washington. D. C. 



TYPEWRITING 



TYPEWRITERS, all makes, factory rebuilt by famous 
"Young Process." As good as new, looks like new, 
wears like new, guaranteed like new. Our big business 
permits lowest cash prices. $10 and up. Also machines 
rented— or sold on time. No matter what your needs 
are we can best serve you. Write and see — now. 
Young Typewriter Co., Dept. 1183, Chicago. 

NEWS CORRESPONDENTS 

EARN $25 WEEKLY, spare time, writing for news- 
papers, magazines. Experience unnecessary; details 
free. Press Syndicate, 457 St. Louis, Mo. 



POULTRY 



POULTRY PAPER, 44-124 page periodical, up to date, 
tells all you want to know about care and manage- 
ment of poultry, f<jr pleasure or profit; four months for 
10 cents. Poultry Advocate, Dept. 244, Syracuse, N. Y. 



HELP WANTED 



WANTED, MEN AND WOMEN, 18 or over, every- 
where, for U. S. Government Life Jobs. Thousands 1917 
Vacancies. $75.00 month. Steady work. Short hours. 
Rapid advancement. Common education sufficient. 
Write Immediately for list of positions easily obtaln- 
able. Franklin Institute, Dept. T-78, Rochester. N. Y. 



PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS 



WRITE PHOTOPLAY8, SHORT STORIES. POEMS. 

110 to $300 each. Constant demand. No correspond- 
ence course. Start writing and selling at once. Details 
free. Atlas Pub. Co., 398 Atlas Bldg.. Cincinnati. O. 
WANTED — Your ideas for Photoplays. Stories, Etc. We 
will accept them in ANY form — correct FREE: — sell on 
Commission. Big Rewards! Make money, Get full details 
Now! Writer's Selling Service, 4 Main. Auburn. N. Y. 



OLD COINS WANTED 



CASH PAID FOR OLD MONEY OF ALL KINDS; 

$5.00 for certain eagle cents; $7.00 for certain 1853 
quarters, etc Send 4c. Get Large Illustrated Coin 
Circular. May mean your large profit. Send now. 
NUMISMATIC BANK. Dept . L. Fort Worth. Texas. 

SONG WRITERS 
SONGWRITERS "Key to Suctcmh" Sent Free. This 
valuable booklet contains THE REAL FACTS. We revise 
poems, compose and arrange music, secure copyright 
and facilitate free publication or outright sale. START 
RIGHT. Send us some of your work to-day for FREE 
Examination. KNICKERBOCKER STUDIOS, 127 
< tolety Theatre Building. New York City. 

GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 

Plays. Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, Dialogues, 

Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, Recitations, Tab- 
leaux. Drills. Entertainments, Make-Up Goods. Large 
Catalog Free. T. 8. Den in on tt Co.. Dept. 68. Chicago. 

_ ___ AGENTS WANTED — — 

Agente— Sell "Zanol" Concentrated Extracts for mak- 
ing Liquors at Home. A few minutes does the work. 
Saves over 50 per cent. Guaranteed strictly legitimate. 
Small package. Enormous demand; sells fast; coins 
you money. Send postal today. Ask for free sample. 
Universal Import Co.. 5561 3rd St., Cincinnati. O. 
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OUR ADVERTISERS ARE RELIABLE 

If you see It advertised In this magazine 
you ean rely upon It 

The MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE accepts no ad- 
vertising of a questionable or objectionable nature. Every 
advertisement appearing in its pages Is accepted and 
published with full confidence In the reliability of the 
advertiser, and In his ability and intention to do as he 
represents. 

The MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE docs not want, 
and will not accept, any other kind of advertising, and it 
will thank its readers for any information regarding any 
of its advertisers who do not live up to their representations. 



LEARN NURSING *S2&«{& 

out interfering with your present duties. Write for free 
booklet and special low offer 

R. 1. College of Nursing, Dept. P Providence, ILL 

"What Do Unitarians Believe?" 

and other Literature SENT FREE on application to 
P. O. M., 98 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn, N, Y. 

(Sixty-seven 



What Happens in the Audience 

(Continued from page 56) 

arguing for a new trial. The attorney 
contended that after the evidence was all 
in the jury was allowed to go to a local 
theater, where they witnessed a story 
depicting a thrilling train robbery in 
which one or two of the passengers were 
shot by the bandits. The attorney in- 
sisted that this picture influenced the 
jury to such extent that they could not 
return a fair verdict. 

That a Motion Picture may often prove 
a tracer of lost persons is shown by the 
case of the young engineer whose wife 
left him after a youthfully tragic quarrel. 
For months he had searched for her in 
vain. He was living at a hotel, and he 
kept her picture on his dresser. Natu- 
rally, the maid became familiar with the 
features of the missing wife, and one 
day, when she happened into a Motion 
Picture theater, she thought she recog- 
nized one of the nurses on board a 
steamer leaving for the front with other 
American nurses and doctors. Return- 
ing home, she spoke of it to the engineer. 
He went to the theater and identified the 
nurse as his wife. Now he is on his way 
to France, determined that if she will not 
return to him she shall have the task of 
nursing a wounded soldier whom she 
once called husband. 

In Corpus Christi, Texas, a traveling 
man happened into a theater between 
trains. This man had a secret sorrow in 
his life. Three years before, his mother- 
less, stage-struck daughter had run away 
from home, and he had never been able 
to trace her. What was his delight to 
see her name flashed on the screen in the 
cast of one of the pictures and, when 
the scenes were shown, to recognize his 
young daughter playing a part in a Cali- 
fornia setting. He traced the film com- 
pany that produced the picture and left 
at once for California to rejoin his child. 

Among the German war novelties in- 
troduced at the front, the Moving Pic- 
tures play a prominent part. The men 
are shown pictures of the villages and 
towns they are supposed to capture on 
the morrow, and the hills, forests, ridges 
in the ground, the difficulties of the 
march, the existing trenches, and the best 
places to throw improvised bridges over 
streams. Incidentally, one cannot help 
but wonder what some of those soldiers 
are thinking, as they watch these pic- 
tures. Many of them know that they are 
gazing upon their probable burial place. 

We will draw a veil over the countless 
loss of hearts when sweet sixteen sits in 
the audience and watches the dashing 
hero, or the picturesque villain, and make 
up their minds to write him about it 
when they reach home. It is all a part 
of living one's illusions, and surely this 
is a tribute justly earned by those con- 
scientious actors and actresses who work 
so tirelessly for us. When they thus 
open, by their art, the gates to the Land 
of Eternal Youth, let us also enter, vith 
a child's heart, and shut out, for a time, 
this sinful, war-racked world. 
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(rorld'e most skilled needle workersTThb book Is 
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THE STARS' BEST PICTURES 
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The Three Andersons 
Geo. Beban 
Rime Burke 

Naomi Childers 
Marguerite Courtot 
Hazel Dawn 
Gcraldlne Farrar 
Pauline Frederick 



rftt»foflowii|Md75ot)wi: 

F.dna Goodrich 
Pepjty H viand 
Vivian Martin 
Mary Maurice 
Mae Murray 
Myrtle S ted man 
Ignore Ulrl<*h 
Fanny Ward 



Two for lOo. six for 25c. eighteen for 50c. 
8iie6x7 SILVER PLATINOID PHOTO FRAMES 

•xS FOR YOUR PICTURES OP YOUR FAVORITES SOe. 

Beautiful 11x14 Hand, Colored Ploturet 25e each, $1.85 per doz. 

Cash. Money Order or Stamps. 
R. K. 8TANBURY. Dept. M.-Q.. Flatlron Bldg.. N. Y. City. 

Betid two-cent stamp for folder with list of players. 



Truthful Tulliver 

(Continued from page 29) 

"You came back!" sobbed Daisy Bur- 
ton. "You did love me, after all! And 
I was afraid — afraid " 

Tulliver turned slowly to Grace, a 
great hope dawning in his haggard eyes. 

'Then — it was your sister — I brought 
him back for " 

She touched his arm and led him a 
little aside from the two clasped in each 
other's arms. 

"I cant thank you — there aren't words 
to do it in," she said softly ; "but it meant 
everything to Daisy — and to me. You 
see" — a slow blush swept her face to the 
soft line of her hair, but her honest eyes 
did not falter from his face — "they had 
— been foolish — oh, very foolish and 
wrong; but I think he loves her, and 
Daisy worships him. When she found 
he had gone, she told me — everything, 
and I came to you. Oh, how can I thank 
you so you'll know how much I mean the 
words ?" 

"I dont want thanks, Grace," said Tul- 
liver ; "I dont want words " 

He lifted her face between his great 
hands, so that she saw and read aright 
the deep longing in his eyes. "There's 
just one thing I want in all the world," 
he said — "just one thing; but I want it 
with all there is of me — mind, body and 
soul. Will you give it to me, Grace — 
sweetheart?" 

Slowly, eyes still on his, she came to 
him; slowly she laid her head upon his 
breast. And so Truthful Tulliver, wan- 
derer thru life, came home at last. 



What I Demand of Movie Stars 

(Continued from page 41) 

prepare the locale as well as the actors 
— the tasks of the landscape artist, and 
in some sense of the civil engineer, are 
before us. For a month the actors re- 
hearse without the camera. 

And now South Carolina, in Recon- 
struction days, is measurably before our 
eyes. Elsewhere the battle backgrounds 
of the Civil War are springing into being, 
helped by expert advice of old "vets" 
and modern West Pointers. The cos- 
tumes, settings and documents are la- 
boriously prepared for the facsimile his- 
torical scenes, like those of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, the Appomattox 
surrender, and the Lincoln assassination. 
By the way, twenty-four "Lincoln actors" 
were rehearsed before the right Lincoln 
was found ! This was because I demand 
"soul" of the movie star, and for this 
scene Lincoln was the star part. The 
Blue and the Gray, the Southern white 
gentry and the colored contingent all 
have been drilled under their respective 
leaders. And then the film-making 
begins. 

At an early stage of the work, after 
the rough outlines have been filled in, 
the scenario is thrown away. The build- 
ing and rebuilding of the story, the piec- 



MOTION PICTURE 

ing of intimate bits and the discarding 
of the useless go right on while we are 
living the history, so to speak, from day 
to day. Nearly twenty-eight miles of 
pictures — one hundred and forty thou- 
sand feet of film — are taken. And how 
much of these are used? At the finale 
we discover that we have thrown away 
eight-tenths of our product ; we have re- 
maining twenty-six thousand feet, or, 
say, five miles of consecutive story. But 
that is twice too long. We condense, 
condense, condense. At the end of two 
months more of hard labor we edited 
"The Birth of a Nation" to twelve thou- 
sand or thirteen thousand feet — two 
and a half miles — or, theater-wise, two 
hours and forty-five minutes' stage 
entertainment. 

Naturally, a director must demand 
patience and sincerity as well as "soul" 
of his movie stars. 

Congenial Occupation 

By CHARLES H. MEIERS 

Punster: Movies furnish one of the 
most delightful occupations for sweetr 
hearts. 

Victim : Why ? 

Punster: If they quarrel they can go 
to the studio the next day and "make 
up ! 



Something New Wanted 

By K. A. BISBEE 

Doctor— I'll tell you, Mr. Smith, 
medicine is not what your wife re- 
quires. What she needs is an entire 
change of scene — something new. 

Smith — Thank you. In the future 
well cut out the serials and only go 
to one-reel comedies. 



"Taking Off" Photoplayers 

By K. A. BISBEE 

Mr. Staylate — Would you like to 
see me mimic a celebrated Moving 
Picture actor ? 

Miss Sweet — No, I'd much rather 
see you take yourself off. 



A Killing Retort 

By K. A. BISBEE 

Actor — Darn that scenario writer! 
I wonder why he kills me in the sec- 
ond scene? 

Director — Perhaps he knew you'd 
get this part, and sacrificed you, in- 
stead of killing the whole play. 

Seen on a poster : " The Drunkard's 
Home' in five reels." H'm ! How he 
must have hurried! Most drunkards 
we know cant reach home i:i a hun- 
dred and five reels. 

Obliging the Censors 

"We object to the young woman's costume 
in that bathing-scene," said the spokesman 
of the Board of Censorship. 

"Very well," replied the director; "I'll have 
it removed." 

(Sixty -eight) 
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CLASSIC 

(Continued from page 65) 

Century.— "The Century Girl." The big- 
gest musical show New York ever saw, and 
in its most beautiful theater. The talk of 
the town. 

Gaiety.— "Turn to the Right." One of the 
big hits of the season. Review later. 

Belasco. — "Seven Chances." A bashful 
young man has seven chances to marry and 
inherit $12,000,000. His efforts to get a wife 
are excruciatingly funny. An excellent cast, 
with Carroll McComas, makes this a bright 
farce well worth while. 

Hudson,—- "Pollyanna." A glad play after 
the order of "Daddy Long-legs," "Peg o' My 
Heart" and "The Cinderella Man"; intensely 
interesting and beautifully done. A big hit. 

Eltinge. — "Cheating Cheaters." A thrilling 
crook-play, full of suspense, surprises and a 
few good laughs. Marjorie Rambeau and 
entire company are fine. 

Punch and Judy. — "Treasure Island." If 
you like fairy stories (with fierce pirates as 
fairies) and the sea, and picturesque settings 
— including a real ship — and Stevenson's sea 
yarns, dont miss this elaborate production. 
It is exceedingly amusing. The young folks 
will be held spellbound, and the old folks 
will have a hearty laugh. It is handsomely 
and wonderfully done. 

Booth. — "Getting Married." A Bernard 
Shaw play that sparkles with wit and Shaw 
philosophy, capably played by an unusually 
strong cast which includes William Faver- 
sham, Henrietta Crosman, Charles Cherry 
and Hilda Spong. 

Cohan's. — "Gome Out of the Kitchen." 
Ruth Chatterton is always charming, but 
her opportunities in this Southern play are 
not as winsome as those in "Daddy Long- 
legs," even with Bruce McRae to assist her. 

Lyric.— "A Daughter of the Gods." Pox's 
"Picture Beautiful" with Annette Kellermann 
as the star submersible and dancing Venus. 
A very elaborate spectacle. 

Liberty.— "Intolerance." David W. Grif- 
fith's gigantic film spectacle. Dazzling to 
the eye, but not as great as "The Birth of a 
Nation." 

Loew f s N. Y. and Loew's American Roof. — 
Photoplays; first runs. Program changes 
every week. 

Rialto. — Photoplays supreme. Program 
changes every week. 

Strand. — Select first-run photoplays. Pro- 
gram changes every week. 



SUCCESSFUL PLAYS NOW ON THE ROAD 

"Object Matrimony." Another "Potash and Perl- 
mutter" and "Abe and Mawrus" comedy. Immensely 
pleasing to those who like this style of humor. 

"The Flame." A remarkably beautiful spectacular 
drama satirizing President Wilson's Mexican policy. 
Disjointed construction, and plot is not strong; but. 
nevertheless, it stands out as a clever, artistic ana 
entertaining play. 

"Under Sentence." A strong, gripping drama which 
has been hailed as another "Lion and the Mouse." It 
should enjoy a long run. 

"Rich Man, Poor Man." One of the most engross- 
ing dramas that George Broadhurst ever wrote, and 
one of the popular plays of the season. 

"Mr. Antonio." A drama full of heart interest, 
in which the inimitable Otis Skinner plays the 
part of a picturesque organ-grinder splendidly, sup- 
ported by Eleanor Woodruff and a good company. 

"The Boomerang." One of the most popular 
comedies of recent years. Entertaining and laugh- 
able thruout, exquisitely acted and wonderfully pro- 
duced — it runs along like the works of a fine watch. 

"Paganini." George Arliss in a very clever char- 
acterization. A high-class comedy on the order of 
"Beau Brummell," "Garrick" and *'Mr. Lazarus." 

"His Bridal Night." A farce in which the Dolly 
Sisters, famous dancers, get so mixed up that the 
bridegroom cannot tell them apart. Result, several 
highly interesting situations, as you can easily imagine. 

"Somebody's Luggage." A farce that is different, 
in that James T. Powers plays a "low comedy" part. 
He seems a trifle out of place at first, but when one 
gets used to him he wins a roar of laughter. In this 
particular line he has no superiors. 

"The Silent Witness." A virile drama on the order 
of "The House of Glass" and "The Co-Respondent," 
and quite as good, containing some tense and thrill- 
ing moments. A play that holds the interest from 
start to finish, giving a fine cast some excellent 
opportunities. 

"Sybil." One of the hits of last season. A very 

8 leasing musical comedy with Julia Sanderson, Donald 
Erian and Joseph Cawtnorn. 

(Sixty -nine) 
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Every member of your family and your 
friends will enjoy this wonderful sport 
with you. ^ 



JThe Happiest People in the World 

are those who get back to nature— who get out in the open in an 
. "Old Town Canoe"— who get the thrills of skimming swiftly 
over the water and the pleasant exercise of paddling. It feels 
good to be in an "Old Town"— it's like riding a thoroughbred— 
f beautiful, graceful, speedy and safe. The " Old Town" is easy 
to manage, easy to paddle and will last for years. Made of 
long-length cedar planks, close-ribbed and strongly built. You'll 
never have a minute's trouble with it. 4,000 ready to ship. 
Easy to buy from dealer or factory. Write for catalog. 



OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 



1672 Mak St, 0UT#wb, Mane, U. S. A. 



U §M Sown Cancel 



Become a Players' Portrait 

Collector 

We Will Start You Off With 
A Splendid Set of 80 Portraits 

To those interested in Motion Pictures there is no more interesting 
diversion for the long winter evenings than the collecting and mounting 
of players' portraits. 

Thousands of readers of the Motion Picture Magazine are now enthusi- 
astic portrait collectors, and their rooms and dens are decorated with hun- 
. dreds of players' portraits, framed, passe-partouted or mounted in ingenious 
designs on cardboard to meet the various tastes of their owners. 

Many of these portraits are cut from the Motion Picture Magazine, but 
this practice spoils the magazine for future use. 

To meet the constantly increasing demand we are now offering FREE 
with a year's subscription to either the Magazine or Classic a set of 80 
—A%-xSt% unmounted rotogravure portraits. Those who have already received 
these portraits wonder how we can afford to give so many beautiful portraits 
free with the magazine at the small price of a year's subscription. The secret 
is, buying in large quantities at a large reduction in price. 

This set of portraits will prove a valuable addition to those you already 
have or give you a good start on a new collection. 

All that you have to do is to fill out coupon below and mail with regular 
year's subscription price for the Magazine or Classic. 

The portraits carefully packed will be mailed you promptly. 

Why not send your order today? 

JackU Saunders Fannie Ward Lillian 61th Etfcd Clayton 

Vlrn Inla Pennon Cleo RldaeJy Mabel Normaad Cartels Blnefcwell 

Knthlyn Will I ami Merle Dor© Dsrstfty GMi Nellie Klni 

King Bntfet Vivien Mertln Beetle Barrteeale Muriel Oetrteae 

Henry B. Walthall Duet In Fern urn Nonas Talmadfe Jeno Grey 

Cherfee Chaplin Myrtle Stedman Dousjss Falrbanke Franeee Nelssa 

Beetrlz Mleholena Lonere Ulrleh Mee Bueoh Mermerlte Courtot 

Eerie Wllllame Ednn Goodrich Willie* 8. Hart Ruth Roland 

Frank Morgan Mary Plefcferd Loo lee Gleam Annette Kefleneenn 

Huntley Gerden Marguerite Clark Fay Tlneher Frttzle Brunette 

Anita Stewert Paulino Frederick BHIle Burke Mnry Fuller 

Lillian Walker John Barrymore VWa Daua Mary Mllee M later 

Leeh Balrd Owen Moore May Alltoon Penrl White 

Dorothy Kelly Vlrglnln Nerden Beverly Bayne Oral Hnwtey 

Luellle Lee Stewart Theda Bare Franelt X. Buehmaa Edwin Auguet 

Chariot Rlehman Beeele Eyton Harold Leokwood Kitty Gordon 

Jewell Hunt J. Warren Kerrigan Mme. Petreva Mae Murray 

Alice Joyce Edna Mayo Valll Valll Blaneho Sweet 

Peggy Hyland Helm Helmet Mrt. Sidney Drew Anlte King 

Alice Bredy Clara Kimball Young 8ldney Drew Wallaoe Reld 

Subscription Prices: Magazine, 1 year $1.50; Classic, 1 year $1.75. Extra 
postage: Canada 30 cents, Foreign $1.00. 

THE M. P. PUBLISHING CO., 

175 Doffleld St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: — 

Enclosed please And for which send me a year's subscription to the 

Motion plrtEe CuSSc" l« nd tn « 8 » P°'W mentioned above. 

Name 

Address 
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